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alournal's  Expose 
Brinies  City  Aetion 


There  should  have  been  no  shortage  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
—but  there  was.  On  Tuesday,  May  21  the  Journal-American 
broke  the  story  of  an  arbitrary  union  demand  for  tribute  be¬ 
fore  produce  trucks  were  permitted  to  unload  at  market. 
The  following  day  civil  authorities  were  on  guard  to  assure 
prompt  and  unmolested  delivery  of  perishable  foods.  One 
month  later  the  story  was  read  into  the  Congreuional  Record 
as  further  evidence  showing  the  need  for  proper  federal 
legislation  that  would  prevent  this  practice. 


Meanwhile,  the  black  market  on  butter  and  eggs  was  getting 
as  bad  as  the  one  on  meat.  An  OPA  agent,  when  told  that 
“foodeasies"  were  operating  said  it  was  impossible,  that  they 
couldn't  stay  in  business  an  hour.  On  June  4  the  Journal- 
American  revealed  the  truth.  Action?  Later  editions,  the 
same  day,  told  of  the  city’s  first  "foodeasy"  raid. _ 


"A  fine  piece  of  work,"  said  Mayor  LaGuardia.  "Very  help¬ 
ful.  More  of  this  kind  of  journalism  would  be  welcome." 


It  is  this  kind  of  journalism,  in  the  public  interest,  which  makes 
the  Journal-American  the  dominant  evening  newspaper  in 
New  York  .  .  .  preferred  by  more  people  than  read  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  evening  newspapers  combined. 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


Hew  York  Journal-American 


UNITED 

PRESS 


FRONT 
^  ^  FRONT 


C.  R.  Cunningham,  veteran  of  African, 
Ifalicn,  helgian  and  German  fronts,  reaches 
New  York  on  his  way  to  report  the  wor  in 
the  Pocific. 


The  moment  the  Allies’  victory  erased 
the  war  front  across  the  Atlantic,  United 
Press  set  into  motion  its  long-laid  plans 
for  shifting  from  there  a  picked  jgroup 
of  fighting-line  correspondents  to  the 
front  across  the  Pacific. 


Their  arrival  to  cover  the  finish  of  the 
war  against  Japan  will  add  more  than 
manpower  to  the  veteran  U.  P.  staff 
which  has  covered  it  from  the  start.  It 
will  add  also  a  perspective  upon  the 
fighting  in  the  East  gained  through  years 
of  reporting  the  fighting  in  the  West,  a 
comparative  viewpoint  which  will  con 
tribute  valuably  to  delivery  of  “the 
world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world’s 
biggest  news.’’ 
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$2,700,000,000 
/,\  )  ()L  K  SOCK?* 


*Los  Angaln  Savings  Accounts  ond  War  Bond  Purchotes 
(less  eslimaled  redempsions) 


^'Everybodys  Newspaper^' 
in  Southern  California 


When  you  add  that  other  Billion  dollars 
— the  amount  of  increase  in  Los  Angeles 
checking  accounts  since  1941  —  you  don't 
need  a  crystal  ball  to  know  that  folks  have 
been  "socking”  it  away  and  that  there’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  some  postwar  spending  here. 


Two  billion,  seven  hundred  million  dollars 
is  the  staggering  amount  of  money  known  to 
be  in  Southern  California’s  savings  account 
right  now.  And  it  would  take  a  whopping 
imagination  to  conceive  of  the  amount  tucked 
away  in  odd  corners  (just  try  to  rent  a  safe 
deposit  box  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.) 


Yes,  all  signs  point  to  a  bright  future  for 
the  Los  Angeles  area  —  and  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  plans  on  advertising  here. 


We’d  like  to  show  you  some  postwar  facts 
and  figures  —  and  explain  how  you  can  tap 
this  prosperous  market.  Let  us  send  you  our 
booklet  "An  Eye  to  the  Future.” 


Stored  up  purchasing  power  of  this  kind 
means  much  more  than  an  immediate  boom 
in  the  sale  of  consumer  goods  at  war’s  end. 
More  important  it  assures  continued  pur¬ 
chase-ability  for  workers  turning  from  war 
to  peace-time  employment. 


THIRD  LARGEST  MARKET 
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FREDERICK  KUH 

Head  of  Chicago  Sun's  London  Bui 


Excellence  in  Foreiqn  Correspondence 


Most  Consistent  Foreign  News  Coverage 


This  is  the  2nd  successive  year  he  has  won  thl^  jward 


,  CARMEN  REPORTO 

Chicago  Sun  Photographer 

★  FIRST  PRIZE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI’S 

"50-Print  Picture  Exhibit" 

★  FIRST  PRIZE— HEADLINERS’  1945 

"Best  Sports  Picture" 


Both  Priies  in  his  nationally  famous  picture  "Rigor  hXortis' 


Another  coveted  award  made  by 
Sigma  Delta  Cbi  for  General  Re¬ 
porting  was  captured  by  Eddie 
Doherty,  Special  Feature  Writer 
for  The  Chicago  Sun,  for  his  story 
on  "the  death  of  WillianV  Allen 
White. 
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In  a  poll  of  Washington  newspaper  correspondents,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  magazine,  "Newspaperman”,  The  New 
York  Times  took  first  place  among  newspapers  outside  of 
Washington  for  excellence  of  its  editorials. 


Correspondents  were  asked  which  Washington  news¬ 
paper  and  which  out-of-town  paper  had,  in  their  opinion, 
the  best  editorials.  Of  1 33  votes,  The  Times  received  50  Vz 
votes  in  the  out-of-town  category,  with  the  second  news¬ 
paper  receiving  only  1 5  votes. 


Editor  &  publisher  •  The  oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 
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IlSNE  Reports  Progress 


pn  Free  Press  Pledges 


!  Committee  Has  3  Proposals 
For  American  Press  Support 
I  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


vasHINGTON,  June  10 — The 
majority  of  newspapers 
triiighout  the  world  will  not 
!v  support,  but  will  insist 
on  it.  that  there  be  included 
■the peace  treaties  the  elimina- 
in  of  peace-time  censorship  by 
..icrnments,  the  elimination  of 
;ess  control  by  governments, 
I  d  the  establishment  of  a  free 
jw  of  news  between  nations, 
tu  Committee  on  World  Free- 
fai  of  Information  reported  to 
te  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
laerican  Society  of  Newspaper 

Itttors  in  session  here  at  the 
Mer  Hotel  yesterday  and  to- 
hy 

j  Recently  returned  from  a  40,- 
J^Mmile  round-the-world  trip 
tffing  which  they  had  meetings 
lith  journalists  and  govern- 
t  officers  in  22  major  cities 
if  11  Allied  and  neutral  coun¬ 
ties.  the  committee,  composed  of 
nibur  Forrest,  assistant  editor 
the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
ue,  chairman.  Ralph  McGill, 
ihtor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu~ 
and  Dean  Carl  Ackerman 
the  Columbia  University 
Gnduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Jelivered  their  complete  report 
to  the  ASNE  board. 

'Conferences  held  by  your 


committee  with  editors  in  the 
various  >vorld  capitals  proved 
beyond  any  doubt  that  the  spark 
of  freedom  is  alight  and  that  a 
movement  to  this  end  will  have 
strong  editorial  support  when 
statesmen  sit  down  to  frame  the 
peace  treaties,”  the  report  stated. 

'Genuine'  Enthuaiosm 

Referring  to  contacts  with  va¬ 
rious  government  officials,  the 
Committee  said  that  “in  but  few 
cases  was  there  dissent  and  in 
many  instances  there  was  gen¬ 
uine  enthusiasm”  for  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  U.  S.  group:  In¬ 
clusion  in  the  peace  treaties  of 
a  pledge  of  governments, 

1.  Not  to  censor  news  at  the 
source, 

2.  Not  to  use  the  press  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy, 
and 

3.  To  permit  a  free  flow  of 
news  in  and  out  of  signatory 
countries. 

Other  highlights  of  the  40,000- 
word  Committee  report  are: 

1.  An  observation  that  there 
has  been  very  little  press  free¬ 
dom  around  the  world  under 
war  conditions.  “It  was  evident 
that  many  governments  were 
controlling  the  press  politically 


under  the  guise  of  war  security.” 

2.  General  agreement  around 
the  world  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
free  flow  of  news  between  na¬ 
tions  guaranteed  by  treaty  then 
there  must  accompany  this  re¬ 
newed  sense  of  journalistic  re¬ 
sponsibility  everywhere. 

3.  False  impressions  held  in 
other  countries  about  the  U.  S. 
press  to  the  effect  that  “it  is 
heavily  sprinkled  with  wealthy 
and  often  undemocratic  owner¬ 
ship  which  seeks  power  at  the 
expense  of  international,  na¬ 
tional  or  local  advancement” 
fostered  by  books  and  literature 
of  the  left  wing  variety  carrying 
charges  which  have  gone  unchal¬ 
lenged  for  years. 

4.  Criticism  of  the  American 
press  associations  for  the  type  of 
news  material  they  are  distrib¬ 
uting  to  some  countries,  consist¬ 
ing  mainly  of  Hollywood  and 
crime  news. 

Three  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  are: 

1.  That  American  newspapers 
and  press  associations  study  the 
possibility  of  bringing  to  this 
country  and  placing  on  their 
staffs  young  foreign  newspaper 
reporters  who  may  learn  first 
hand  something  of  objective 
American  journalism; 

2.  That  the  ASNE  support  the 
plan  of  the  Australian  newspa¬ 
pers  and  government,  and  also 
mentioned  in  other  countries,  to 
invite  delegates  to  the  first 
World  Newspaper  Conference  in 
that  Commonwealth  in  order 


Report  in  Full 

As  a  public  aenrice  to  world 
journalism.  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  printing  in  lull  the  complete 
report  of  the  ASNE  committee 
on  World  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion. 

It  will  be  given  world-wide 
distribution.  Copies  will  go  to 
every  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  Canada.  Great 
Britain,  and  Australia,  and  in 
addition  to  the  editors  and 
government  oiiiciols  visited  by 
the  Committee.  A  limited  niun- 
ber  will  be  available  to  regu¬ 
lar  subscribers  upon  request. 


that  a  start  may  be  made  toward 
the  desire  of  many  editors 
abroad  for  such  an  organization; 

3.  That  American  newspapers, 
members  of  the  Society,  support 
editorially  and  in  other  ways  the 
world  movement  for  inclusion  in 
the  peace  treaties  of  greater 
press  freedom  so  keenly  desired 
by  editors  all  over  the  world, 
and  otherwise  so  important  for 
international  understanding  as 
an  aid  to  an  enduring  peace. 

'The  Committee  left  the  U.  S. 
for  England  on  January  10  this 
year,  armed  with  special  State 
Department  passports,  and  a  let¬ 
ter  instructing  embassies  and  le¬ 
gations  everywhere  to  assist  the 
group.  In  additions,  they  car¬ 
ried  letters  commending  the  mis¬ 
sion  from  President  Roosevelt. 
General  George  C.  Marshall, 
General  H.  H.  Arnold,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal, 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


^^^SIDENT  TRUMAN  meets  a  committee  from  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  ot  the  White  House:  Left  to  right,  lulian  S.  Miller. 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer;  Erwin  D.  Canhom,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Ralph  E.  McGill  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution;  David  Lawrence. 
Stotes  News;  Carl  Ackerman.  Columbia  University;  Dwight  Marvin.  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record;  N.  R.  Howard.  Cleveland  News;  the 
''Mident;  Wilbur  S.  Forrest,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Dwight  Young,  Dayton  (O.)  Herald  and  Journal;  John  S.  Knight,  Knight  News- 
and  ASNE  president;  Alexander  F.  Jones,  Washington  Post;  Ben  McKelway,  Washington  Star;  W.  S.  Gilmore,  Detroit  News,  and 
***>1  L  Walters,  Knight  Newspapers. 
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Carson  Looks  Good 
As  War  Correspondent 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


LEE  CARSON  has  wavy  red  hair 
that  hangs  to  her  shoulders, 
and  cool  green  eyes  that  light  up 
with  enthusiasm  when  she  talks, 
and  full  red  lips,  and  a  throaty 
laugh  that  shows  even,  white 
teeth,  and  .  ,  ,  and  .  ,  . 

Well,  she  was  on  the  battle 
fronts  of  Europe  from  D  to  V-E 
reporting  the  war  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  and  she  has 
a  big  frank  tom-boy  grin,  and 
the  other  front-line  correspond¬ 
ents  say  she’s  tops  as  a  war  re¬ 
porter,  and  she  has  dimples  and 
INS  says  over  and  over  that 
she's  done  one  hell  of  a  job. 
When  Lee  crosses  her  legs  it’s 
an  event — and  when  she  tells 
about  meeting  with  the  Russians 
on  the  Elbe  or  diving  out  of  a 
jeep  under  mortar  fire  or  dodg¬ 
ing  back  through  the  German 
lines  after  the  Ardennes  offen¬ 
sive  .  .  .  well,  she’s  something  to 
look  at,  fellows,  something  to 
look  at. 

No  Time  Out 

And  something  to  hear,  too. 
Lee  is  ensconced  in  a  suite  of 
rooms  at  the  Hotel  Lexington  in 
New  York,  and  she  sits  in  a 
wrinkled  G.I.  shirt  open  at  the 
throat,  and  a  nondescript  gray- 
green  skirt  that  on  her  looks 
swell,  and  pounds  her  little  Ger¬ 
man  portable  typewriter  on  the 
first  chapter  of  a  book.  She  has 
the  longest  dark  eyelashes.  .  .  . 

And  the  telephone  rings  in¬ 
cessantly,  and  people  barge  in 
and  drink  highballs  and  Lee 
tells  about  the  war  and  the  ex¬ 
citing  and  funny  and  dangerous 
experiences  she’s  had  getting  the 
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news  right  up  in  the  front  lines 
where  it  was  being  made: 

“Don  Whitehead  of  Associated 
Press  and  I  decided  we  would  go 
to  Berlin.  We  had  a  Mercedes 
automobile — some  friends  of 
ours  went  on  a  scouting  trip  and 
helped  us  out,  and  the  Army 
painted  it  for  us  and  made  it 
official — so  when  a  Russian 
colonel  invited  us  across  the  Elbe 
for  a  visit  we  decided  just  to 
keep  on  going.  (Up  where  we 
were  no  orders  had  come 
through  yet  saying  not  to  go. ) 

“We  took  off  and  headed  about 
45  miles  into  the  middle  of  no¬ 
where,  and  bang!  there  was  a 
terrific  noise  in  the  car.  The 
gasket  had  blown  out.  I  had 
never  heard  of  a  gasket  before, 
but  since  then  I’m  gasket-con¬ 
scious. 

“We  fiagged  down  a  Russian 
truck  and  made  elaborate  ges¬ 
tures  at  our  car,  shouting  ‘Car 
kaput!  Car  kaput!’  Finally  he 
got  the  idea  and  gave  us  a  tow. 

“He  towed  us  through  the 
whole  Russian  Army.  We  ran 
right  across  their  line  of  march. 
The  Russians  were  sim-ply  fee- 
urious.  Big  Mongols,  they  were, 
with  wide  faces  and  narrow  eyes, 
waving  their  arms  at  us  and 
cursing,  ‘Goddam  Amerikan- 
ski.’  ’’ 

“We  got  to  Jutterbog,’’  said 
Lee,  ordering  another  round  of 
highballs  for  the  half-a-dozen 
goggle-eyed  listeners,  “and  the 
Russian  truck  driver  left  us  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  like  a 
dead  duck. 

“We  found  a  little  Polish  girl 
who  spoke  Russian  but  no  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  business  of  translating 
English  to  German.  German  to 
Polish,  Polish  to  Russian — and 
back  again — a  great  little  act 
when  parties  are  in  a  hurry,  and 
we  found  a  mechanic.  He  fixed 
our  car  so  it  ran  like  an  angel.” 

“Then” — taking  a  very  ^ort 
pull  at  her  glass — “Whitehead 
side-swiped  a  car  driven  by  a 
little  Russian.  We  just  kept  on 
going.  Pretty  soon  the  Russian 
caught  up  to  us,  and  he  and 
Whitehead  had  a  big  argument. 
It  must  have  been  the  first  car 
the  little  guy  ever  had.  He  kept 
yelling  ‘Amerikanski!  Amerikan- 
ski!  Damn  Amerikanski!’ 

“Whitehead  said,  ‘I  guess  I  bet¬ 
ter  settle  this  fight  outside,’  and 
started  climbing  out  of  the  Mer¬ 
cedes.  But  he  never  had  a 
chance.  This  little  Russian  had 
arms  that  hung  down  below  his 
knees  like  a  gorilla’s.  He 
grabbed  Don  by  the  coat  and 
hauled  him  out. 

“Then  he  started  swinging  at 
Whitehead.  Don  kept  backing 
away  saying  his  soft  drawl, 
‘Ahm  vehhy  sorry,  vehhy  sorry.’ 

The  little  Russian  went  over 
some  place  and  got  a  hammer. 


I  thought  he  was  going  to  kill 
Whitehead.  But  he  only  wanted 
Whitehead  to  pound  the  dent  out 
of  his  car.” 

“We  never  did  get  to  Berlin,” 
said  Lee.  “We  ran  into  15  Ger¬ 
man  divisions  and  some  of  the 
toughest  fighting  I  ever  saw. 
The  Russians  were  walking  on  a 
carpet  of  dead  Germans.  We 
kept  trying  to  angle  through  and 
finally  got  caught  between  the 
Russian  and  German  lines. 

“That  was  a  swell  little  idea! 

“Whitehead  was  driving.  I 
looked  down  into  th^  ditch  be¬ 
side  the  road  and  it  was  full  of 
Russians  with  their  guns  sticking 
out. 

“  ‘Hey,  Whitehead,’  I  yelled, 
pointing  down  at  the  Russkys. 
‘Look.  We  must  be  in  the  front 
lines.’ 

“Whitehead  was  dreaming 
about  Berlin,  or  something.  He 
said,  ‘Huh?’  in  a  kind  of  far-away 
voice. 

“Then  both  sides  opened  fire, 
and  we  hit  the  dirt.  We  had 
only  two  choices — the  Russians 
or  the  Germans.  We  picked  the 
Russians.  I  was  wearing  a  red 
bandana  over  my  hair,  and  the 
Russkys  kept  yelling  at  me  until 
finally  one  of  them  crawled  over 
and  snatched  it  off.  It  was  draw¬ 
ing  sniper  fire.” 

Says  Lee,  as  though  talking 
about  a  thunder  shower  at  a 
Sunday  picnic,  “Finally  we  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  run  for  it,  just 
hoping  our  car  would  start. 
Whitehead  kept  saying  over  and 
over  again,  ‘S  of  a  B  car,  get 


going.  ...  S  of  a  B  car,  get: 
going.  .  .  .’  The  swearing  at  that ; 
moment  was  terrific.  ‘Then  the  ■ 
Germans  opened  up  on  us.  Bing 
bing  bing.’  The  car  started  right : 
off,  and  we  got  out  of  there  in  a ; 
hurry. 

“Whitehead  asked  me.  ‘What 
the  hell  are  you  laughing  at?’ 

“I  said,  ‘Well,  we  got  out  of 
there  alive,  didn’t  we?”’ 

Lee  Carson  is  27  years  old.  ^ 
She  was  a  “highly  illegal”  part  i 
of  the  invasion  forces  on  D-day,  ^ 
hitching  a  fighter  plane  ride  over : 
the  fighting.  “I  was  in  Nor  i 
mandy  about  two  weeks  wh« 
Allied  Headquarters  called  dm  ^ 
back  to  England  and  bellowed, 
‘Don’t  you  know  an  article  of 
war  states  women  are  not  al^  j 
lowed  with  combat  troops?’  | 
Sure,  I  knew  it,  but  it  was  my  n 
job  to  get  the  news.  That  came  j 
ahead  of  any  articles  of  war  or  j 
maidenly  modesty.”  j 

Lee  has  been  hurt  only  once  1 
in  combat,  she  says.  “I  vras  3 
thrown  out  of  a  jeep  at  60  milei  | 
(Continued  on  page  68)  | 
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June  25-29— American 
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tail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
post-war  conference, 
sylvania  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 
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30-lb  Paper  Plan  Dropped; 
Mills  Boost  32-lb  Output 

New  Formula  Given  to  WPB 
For  Sharing  38,000  Tons 


iJIANY  obstacles  still  prevent 
'  U.  S.  newspaper  publishers 
born  gaining  any  advantage  of 
itfed  yardage  through  manu* 
fceture  of  30-pound  newsprint, 
the  special  Task  Group  re- 
f^ed  this  week,  and  its  rec- 
lamendation  that  use  of  32- 
lOimd  paper  be  continued  was 
Ipproved  by  the  Newspaper  In- 
titry  Advisory  Committee  in 
Ifuhington. 

In  the  same  report,  the  Task 
flroup  disclosed  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  had  offered 
to  supply  220,000  tons  a  month 
in  the  third  quarter.  This  is 
n  increase  of  5.000  tons  on  top 
od  the  15,000-ton  boost  during 
fte  current  quarter. 

The  Committee  recommended 
to  the  War  Production  Board  a 
plan  for  proportional  distribu¬ 
tion  of  an  extra  38.000  tons,  ex- 
facted  from  all  sources.  The  sug- 
wted  method  amends  the  ex- 
ating  sliding  scale  of  curtail- 
■ents  under  which  smaller 
Mwspapers  are  less  drastically 
tfccted  than  the  larger  ones, 
fte  present  protection  for  the 
•aller  papers  would  be  pre- 
■rved  but  instead  of  percentage 
«ts  in  series  of  four-^.  8.  12%, 
Ik. — the  curtailments  would  be 
in  percentage  series  of  three — 
3, 6, 9%,  etc.  This  means  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  25%  of  that  amount  which 
I  publisher  was  required  to  cut 
by  the  sliding  rule  provision. 
Exemption  Undisturbed 

The  advisory  committee  ex- 
phined  that  the  exemption  from 
limitation  orders  which  now 
surrounds  users  of  less  than  25 
tons  of  newsprint  quarterly  re¬ 
mains  undisturbed. 

The  Task  Group  warned  that 
the  additional  20.000  tons  which 
the  mills  have  added  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  200.000-a-month  order  dur¬ 
ing  wartime  restrictions  “is 
Inrgely  negated  by  recent  in¬ 
creases  in  orders  from  agencies 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  now 
•mounting  to  approximately  15,- 
MO  tons  per  month.” 

"The  continued  growth  of 
these  orders,”  said  the  Group, 
headed  by  W.  G.  Chandler,  presi- 
ffflt  of  the  American  Newspa- 
P*r  Publishers  Association,  “is  of 
f«ep  concern  to  all  publishers.” 

Both  the  Canadians  and  the 
"■  S.  delegation,  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  in  Montreal  a  week  ago, 
JWgnized  the  pressing  prob- 
w  of  American  newspapers  in 
their  efforts  to  serve  the  public 
^  adequate  news  coverage  of 
the  Japanese  war  and  the  Euro- 
peace  settlements,  Mr. 
Qiandler  stated.  Demands  on 
t'fwspapers  for  additional  ser- 
by  reason  of  the  enormous 
problems  involved  in  the  recon- 
•^on  period  were  forecast. 

To  enable  the  Canadian  in- 
hortry  to  meet  the  immediate 
“•ods  of  publishers  “after  the 
utmost  extension  of  the  already 


extended  efforts,”  the  Task 
Group  set  forth  three  steps 
which  the  Canadians  said  the 
War  Production  Board  and  the 
publishers  must  take: 

1.  The  over -order  position  as 
of  June  30  must  be  liquidated 
"in  some  way.” 

2.  Total  orders  on  Canada  in 
any  month  in  the  future  cannot 
exceed  220,000  tons.  If  they  do, 
WPB  and  publishers  must  re¬ 
duce  them. 

3.  WPB  should  consent  to  the 
discontinuance  of  shipments  to 
the  U.  S.  of  pulps  produced  on 
newsprint  machines. 

The  Canadians’  viewpoint  on 
the  relaxation  of  L-240  in  its 
application  to  the  supply  of  32- 
pound  newsprint  was  given  by 
R.  M.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the 
Montreal  conference.  The  Task 
Group  quoted  him: 

Canadian  Viewpoint 

“We  understand  that  38,500 
additional  tons  for  commercial 
use  are  needed  in  the  third 
quarter  to  achieve  a  relaxation. 
We  feel  that  the  acauisition  of 
this  added  tonnage  should  be  a 
joint  undertaking  both  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  in  the  U.  S. 

“The  willingness  to  increase 
the  present  allocation  of  215.000 
tons  per  month  to  220,000  tons 
per  month  is  made  .  .  .  with  the 
hope  that  some  release  of  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity  and  wood  may 
arise  from  a  decline  in  pulps 
produced  on  newsprint  ma¬ 
chines.  This  hope  is  not  by  any 
means  definite  nor  sufficient  to 
produce  the  increase  necessary. 
Nevertheless,  in  some  manner 
this  goal  will  be  achieved  al¬ 
though  we  should  warn  that 
there  may  be  some  delays  in 
shipment  which  will  not  extend 
beyond  the  fourth  quarter.” 

There  are  several  factors,  Mr. 
Chandler’s  report  stated,  which 
point  toward  brighter  prospects 
for  increased  supplies  of  32- 
pound  newsprint  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  Shipments  of  north 
European  forest  porducts  to  the 
Unit^  Kingdom,  liberated  areas 
and  other  countries  should  re¬ 
lease  a  considerable  volume  of 


raw  materials  and  plant  capacity 
in  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  for 
increased  newsprint  production. 

The  improving  labor  situation 
in  Canada  was  seen  as  another 
factor,  along  with  the  largest 
wood  cut  in  Canada’s  history. 
7,420,000  cords. 

While  realizing  that  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers  again  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  30-pound  newsprint 
is  not  made  available,  the  Task 
Group  report  said  the  members 
were  convinced  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  solution  worked  out  in  the 
Montreal  meetings  would  prove 
to  be  more  than  an  offset  for 
the  gains  which  it  was  hoped 
would  result  from  the  use  of 
lighter  oaper. 

The  Group  submitted  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  the  table 
of  statistics  prepared  by  the 
Canadian  producers  showing 
what  would  be  the  yardage  un¬ 
der  various  conditions  of  order¬ 
ing  32  or  30-pound  paper.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  loss  in  production 
caused  by  the  slowing  down  of 
machines  and  greater  use  of 
wood  in  making  30-pound  paper, 
it  was  shown  that  the  greatest 
yardage  would  accrue  from  total 
use  of  32-Dound  paper  on  the 
basis  of  215,000-ton  production. 

Serving  on  the  ’Task  Grouo 
with  Mr.  Chandler  were:  Buell 
W.  Hudson,  secretary:  H.  M. 
Bitner,  J.  D.  Funk,  Irwin  Maier, 
Herbert  Ponting,  Arthur  R. 
Treanor,  F.  M.  Flynn.  Charles  C. 
Lane.  Earl  McCollum,  and 
•^ranklin  D.  Schurz.  Robert 
Choate  was  absent  due  to  ill¬ 
ness.  Special  advisors  were 
John  L.  Blake.  B.  N.  Honea 
and  Robert  O.  Sternberger. 

One  of  the  most  important 
actions  of  the  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  concerned  the  future  of 
newsprint  ( as  distinguished 
from  woodpulp),  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  whose 
brokers  already  are  calling  upon 
the  U.  S.  trade  and  meanwhile 
attempting  to  obtain  ceiling  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

WPB  was  asked  to  take  steps 
through  international  negotia¬ 
tions.  and  otherwise,  to  divert 
the  Scandinavian  newsprint  to 
countries  in  Continental  Europe, 
including  Great  Britain.  ’This 
would  remove  the  necessity  of 


30-Pound  Production  Table 

THIS  schedule  of  statistics  drawn  up  by  Canadian  manufac- 


facturers  and  accepted  by  the  U.  S.  committee  in  sessions 


at  Montreal  shows  what 
pound  paper  was  ordered 

conditions  would  prevail  if  30- 
in  various  quantities: 

U.  S.  Order 

Estimated 

Tonnage  Distribution 

Thousand 

Distribution 

Proiluction 

32  pound 

30  pound 

Sq.  Yds. 

ALL  32  lb. 

215,000 

215,000 

4,479,100 

10%— 30  lb. 

208.300 

187,500 

20,800 

4,368,400 

20% —  “ 

207,500 

166,000 

41,500 

4,380,500 

30%—  “ 

206,700 

144,700 

62,000 

4,392,300 

40%—  " 

205,900 

•  123,500 

82,400 

4,404,000 

50%—  “ 

205,100 

102,550 

102,550 

4,415,300 

60%  —  “ 

204.300 

81.700 

122,600 

4,426,500 

70%  —  “ 

203.500 

61.000 

142,500 

4,437,500 

80%—  “ 

202,700 

40,500 

162,200 

4,448,100 

90%  —  “ 

201,900 

20,200 

181,700 

4,458,500 

ALL 

201,100 

201,100 

4,468,800 

IBITOR  t,  PUBLISHfR  for  Jan*  U.  194S 


May  Consumption  Up 

Daily  newspapers  reporting 
to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  con¬ 
sumed  205.797  tons  of  news¬ 
print  in  May,  1945.  compared 
with  197.427  tons  in  1944  and 
260.827  tons  in  1941.  This  was 
an  increase  in  May  1945  over 
May  1944  of  4.2%  and  a  de¬ 
crease  under  May  1941  of 
21.1% 

The  total  estimated  news¬ 
print  consumption  in  the 
United  States  for  May.  1945. 
was  283.858  tons  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  kinds  of  uses  of 
newsprint.  Stocks  on  hand 
with  newspapers  were  43 
days'  supply  at  the  end  of 
May.  the  some  as  at  the  end 
of  April. 


either  Canada  or  the  U.  S.  send¬ 
ing  tonnage  to  Europe. 

Canadian  newsprint  producers, 
it  is  understood,  are  in  favor  of 
this  arrangement,  preferring  to 
continue  the  United  States  in 
the  role  of  primary  market. 

A  group  of  West  Coast  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  publishers, 
represented  by  Palmer  Hoyt, 
Portland  Oregonian,  proposed  a 
change  in  rules  affecting  appeals 
for  ex-quota  newsprint  based 
upon  population  increases,  but 
the  committee  did  not  approve. 

Committee  members  agreed 
the  problem  cited  is  not  peculiar 
to  West  Coast  operations  but  is 
found  in  many  other  areas  and 
they  took  the  position  that  fa¬ 
vorable  action  on  the  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Hoyt  would  invite 
many  similar  requests  from 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Post-war  problems  were  dis¬ 
cussed  generally,  but  no  new 
recommendations  were  made. 
However,  the  committee  reiter¬ 
ated  its  stand  that  limitation  or¬ 
ders  should  be  retained  until 
there  is  assurance  that  smaller 
newspapers  will  not  suffer  by 
abrupt  relaxation. 

No  special  provision  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  take  care  of  war  vet¬ 
erans  who  desire  to  enter  the 
newspaper  business.  ’The  fact 
that  25  tons  is  available  quar¬ 
terly  to  anyone  wishing  to  begin 
a  bona  fide  publication  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  afford  the  desired  op¬ 
portunity  to  veterans.  ’This 
amount  will  take  care  of  an 
eight-page  weekly  with  1,800 
circulation  which,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  would  be  as  much  as  a 
new  enterprise  of  this  kind  could 
hope  for  as  a  beginner.  Larger 
operations  such  as  new  dailies 
were  not  considered  to  come 
within  the  range  of  GI  pros¬ 
pects. 

’The  committee  decided  to  meet 
again  in  August  and  meanwhile 
try  to  arrange  with  WPB  to 
send  a  committee  of  publishers 
to  Europe  to  study  the  newsprint 
situation  at  first  hand. 

Senator  Hugh  Butler  of  Ne¬ 
braska  this  week  proposed  a 
Senate  investigation  of  news¬ 
print  supply  and  distribution. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Clubwoman  Market 
Is  Getting  Attention 

By  Mcary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


ONE  DAY  last  week  a  neat 

gray  folder,  labeled  "Rayon 
Sewing  Portfolio”  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  short  release  an¬ 
nouncing  the  creation  of  the 
Woman’s  Club  Service  Bureau, 
by  Sally  Dickson  Associates, 
arrived  in  the  morning  mail. 
Within  the  folder  was  all  the 
material  any  group  of  women 
would  need  to  organize,  pre¬ 
pare  and  present  an  authorita¬ 
tive  and  complete  program  cov¬ 
ering  the  proper  selection  and 
use  of  rayon  fabrics  in  home 
sewing.  It  was,  according  to  a 
■brief  statement  of  origin  on  the 
first  colorful  page,  "prepared 
by  the  Woman  s  Club  Service 
Bureau  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  American  Viscose  Corpora¬ 
tion.” 

The  entire  kit  looked  like  a 
program  of  good  consumer  re¬ 
lations  of  the  most  productive 
type,  and,  according  to  Miss 
Dickson,  that  exactly  is  its  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was  about  a  year  ago, 
“when  it  became  apparent  that 
industry  needed  some  organized 
channel  through  which  to  ap¬ 
proach  and  gain  the  confidence 
of  women’s  clubs — a  powerful 
market  made  up  largely  of  im¬ 
portant  commercial  -  shy  com¬ 
munity  leaders,  educators  and 
home-makers,”  that  Miss  Dick¬ 
son  first  conceived  the  Service 
Bureau  and  began  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  its  construc¬ 
tion. 

Double  Value 

Now  with  contacts  estab¬ 
lished  with  more  than  7.500 
clubs  representing  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  757,000  active 
women  consumers,  and  with 
the  first  program  currently  be¬ 
ing  used  by  these  same  clubs, 
the  Bureau  is  a  reality,  and 
Miss  Dickson  is  confident  that 
she  “has  something” — some¬ 
thing  of  value  both  to  industry 
and  to  consumers. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
summer  months,  when  most 
clubs  disband  temporarily,  the 
Bureau  will  provide  monthly 
a  “learn  how "  program  on  some 
subject  of  known  interest  to 
the  club  women.  Each  will  be 
sponsored  and  financed  by  a 
service  fee  from  a  responsible 
firm  or  trade  association  in  the 
field  under  discussion. 

A  survey  of  the  clubs  on 
their  subject-matter  prefer¬ 
ences  is  presently  in  progress 
and  Miss  Dickson  is  discussing 
probable  future  programs  with 
various  food,  fuel,  appliance, 
insurance,  plastic  and  cosmetic 
firms  and  associations.  If,  she 
says,  none  of  these  has  decided 
by  fall  to  sponsor  programs,  her 
organization  will  finance  and 
prepare  them  on  its  own  to 
maintain  continuity  until  spon¬ 
sorship  has  been  obtained. 

This  type  of  approach  to  club 
women  had  its  origin  last  year 
when  the  Dickson  firm  pre¬ 


pared  one  of  the  educational 
booklets  for  American  Viscose, 
a  similar  portfolio  on  the  con¬ 
servation  of  rayon.  From  that 
stemmed  the  entire  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  program. 

For  the  past  two  years  Miss 
Dickson's  firm  has  been  sup¬ 
plying  schools  and  4-H  Clubs 
with  instructive  material  on 
all  phases  of  rayon  production 
and  use.  It  has  been  creating 
the  American  Viscose  advertis¬ 
ing  for  educational  publications 
and  it  has  been  conducting  a 
broad  publicity  program  through 
the  press  and  radio  on  the 
proper  care  and  use  of  rayon 
products.  Through  these  m^ia 
as  well  as  the  government  bu¬ 
reaus.  house  organs,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers’  monthly 
leaflets,  each  covering  one  par¬ 
ticular  subject  in  the  rayon 
field  and  numbering  2.800,000 
copies  in  1944,  are  distributed. 

Rayon  project  material  pro¬ 
viding  classroom  tie-ins  with 
subjects  varying  from  chemis¬ 
try  to  home  economics,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  was  employed  by  21,408 
teachers  in  1944.  This  record 
prompts  Miss  Dickson  to  say 
that  therefore  the  “club  field 
is  the  one  weakness  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  chain”  and  this  weak¬ 
ness  she  fully  expects  the  Bu¬ 
reau  to  eliminate.  As  she  ex¬ 
plains  it.  and  as  letters  from  the 
clubs  corroborate,  the  women 
have  been  skeptical,  even  fear¬ 
ful.  of  informative  material 
.supplied  them  direct  by  any 
individual  company,  believing 
that  a  manufacturer’s  desire  to 
sell  his  product  would  color 
the  data  it  provided.  There¬ 
fore.  though  they  know  that 
the  Service  Bureau  receives 
technical  help  from  industries, 
they  have  confidence  in  it  as 
being  an  impartial  organization 
and  eagerly  welcome  the  pro¬ 
grams. 

Consumer  Leaders 

Belonging  as  they  do  to  such 
national  organizations  as  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women  and 
the  National  Congress  of  Par¬ 
ents  and  Teachers  these  women, 
averaging  about  100  per  in¬ 
dividual  club,  are  not  average 
consumers.  It  is  logical  to  as¬ 
sume  that  they  buy  more  than 
the  average,  that  they  are  more 
interested  in  quality  and  that 
they,  being  community  leaders, 
have  a  broad  influence  on  the 
buying  of  other  women. 

In  fact,  this  multiplying  influ¬ 
ence  has  already  shown  itself 
becau.se  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  booklets  are  coming 
in  now  from  groups  and  indi¬ 
viduals  not  among  the  7.500 
clubs  and  the  letters  speak  of 
hearing  about  the  rayon  port¬ 
folio  from  clubwomen  friends. 

Because  of  irregular  distribu¬ 
tion  American  Viscose,  accord¬ 


ing  to  Advertising  Manager 
Charles  Rice,  has  not  yet 
planned  any  local  tie-in  adver¬ 
tising  with  this  program  or  in¬ 
formed  retailers  as  to  its  pos¬ 
sibilities,  but,  he  told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  there  should  be 
some  way  of  making  such  local 
use  of  it.  Other  firms  she  has 
interviewed.  Miss  Dickson  said, 
have  talked  of  the  program’s 
possibilities  in  terms  of  local 
tie-in  promotion. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that 
advertising  rooted  in  this  club 
program  will  develop  as  the 
latter  takes  hold,  but  mean¬ 
while  newspapers  both  in  com¬ 
munities  where  program-sup- 
plied  clubs  are  located  and 
elsewhere  should  be  able  to 
develop  allied  local  advertising 
themselves. 

When  retailers  learn  about 
the  club  program  on.  in  this 
case,  rayon  ( and  newspapers 
can  learn  from  Miss  Dickson 
in  New  York  if  a  local  club  is 
on  her  list),  they  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  developing  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  same  general  theme 
— “not  only  the  use  of  rayon 
but  the  proper  use  of  it.” 

On  the  other  hand,  if  no 
local  club  is  receiving  the  port¬ 
folio  series,  stores  carrying  Vis¬ 
cose  products  may  well  be  in¬ 
terested  in  procuring  the  vari¬ 
ous  available  leaflets  and  pro¬ 
moting  them  in  local  service 
advertising. 

Many  companies,  of  which 
American  Viscose  is  but  a  good 
example,  prepare  good  educa¬ 
tional  material,  useful  to  the 
consumer  in  many  ways  if  she 
but  knew  about  them.  Local 
newspaper  advertising  will  tell 
her  and  the  retailer  who  makes 
it  easy  for  her  to  get  the  data 
will  be  increasing  his  own  sales 
potential  and,  of  course,  ulti¬ 
mately  that  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 


Honor  by  Recognition 

Gaining  universal  recogni- 
tion  of  the  Honorable  Service 
Emblem  awarded  to  honorably 
discharged  veterans  of  the 
present  war  is  the  ultimate  aiin 
of  small  folder  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  by  the  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Council. 

The  lapel  button,  an  encir¬ 
cled  eagle  with  wings  spread, 
is  illustrated  in  the  booklet 
with  the  suggestion  that  adver¬ 
tisers  reproduce  it  in  all  print¬ 
ed  advertising  with  the  legend, 
"This  Stands  for  Honorable 
Service  to  Our  Country." 

Comments  the  Council,  “  , . , 
it  is  a  task  which  will  not  only 
bring  you  the  gratitude  of  the 
veteran  .  .  .  but  the  gratitude 
of  all  the  civilians  who  would 
like  to  honor  the  veteran.  Start 
as  soon  os  you  possibly  can.” 

FTC  Cites  Three 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  11 — Hear¬ 
ing  on  a  complaint  against  the 
Oppenheimer  Casing  Corp.,  Inc., 
of  Chicago,  frankfurter  casings 
manufacturer,  filed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  was  held 
here  today.  'The  FTC  charges 
the  company  with  using  ’false, 
misleading  and  deceptive  state¬ 
ments”  in  its  advertising.  Also 
named  as  respondents  in  the  case 
are  the  Natural  Casing  Institute. 
Inc.,  of  Chicago,  a  trade  associa¬ 
tion.  and  Charles  Silver  &  Co. 
of  Chicago,  advertising  agency 
for  the  other  two  respondents. 


Champaigns  and  ^^ccounL 


By  Betty  Feeiel 


Hdve  a  Care 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COM¬ 
PANY  is  releasing  this  week 
its  midyear  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  stressing  the  need  of  con¬ 
tinued  service  care  for  automo¬ 
biles.  Four  in  number,  the 
Packard  ads  will  appear  over 
local  dealers’  signatures  in  more 
than  350  papers  throughout  the 
country.  The  series  represents 
the  most  extensive  local  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  launched  by  the 
company  since  it  started  war 
production. 

Copy  ( in  650  line  size )  stresses 
the  necessity  of  frequent  brake 
and  gear  checks  for  proper  car 
functioning  until  new  cars  are 
again  produced  in  quantity. 
Also  featured  are  the  results  of 
a  wartime  car-owner  survey 
showing  that  Packard  cars, 
among  those  studied,  have  re¬ 
quired  less  frequent  repairs  and 
their  owners  have  spent  less  on 
service.  The  campaign  is  one  of 
the  first  to  bear  the  seal  of  the 
War  Advertising  Council  proj¬ 
ect  stressing  the  car  conserva¬ 
tion  note.  "Have  a  care  .  .  .  have 


a  car.”  Agency  is  Young  4 
Rubicam,  Detroit. 

Recipe  Secret 

BRUGAL  RUM  advertising  just 
released  by  Park  &  Tiltobd 
Import  Corp.,  through  Charles 
M.  Storm  Co.,  carries  the  recipe 
for  Cocktail  Brugal  and  therr 
by  reveals  a  distilling  family's 
secret  of  more  than  50  years. 
The  recipe,  it  is  explained,  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  Juan 
Brugal,  proprietor  of  three  rum 
distilleries  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
has  been  served  in  the  Brugal 
home  exclusively  for  more  than 
half  of  a  century.  Ads  measur¬ 
ing  240  lines  are  scheduled  to 
run  once  a  week  all  summer  in 
newspapers  in  key  U.  S.  cities. 
Trade  papers  are  also  being 
used. 

Biggest  in  History 
USING  newspapers  and  trade 
papers.  Grosset  &  Dunlat 
shortly  will  open  the  larg^ 
advertising  campaign  in  ite  hu- 
)  Continued  on  page  52) 
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A  ioxy  ad  for  the  Forum 


By  Charles  H.  Corson 

Director  oi  AdTertisiag.  Roanoke  (Vo.)  Times  &  World  New* 

the  table  is  set  .  .  .  and  time  seems  ripe  for  your  restaurants 
. .  .  taverns  .  .  .  hot  spots  to  start  advertising!  Advertising  /or 
food  will  in  the  post-war  period,  if  not  for  more  customers.  Many 
tliink  the  days  of  “no  seats’’ 

may  last  forever.  Remember  1  A 

I'LITTLE  BLACKNOTE-  ■ 

book.”  Nov.  ID— another  by  Yo(iH BeSmutisa Fox 

Qmer  Wheeler  just  out  “Make  ^  Her 

It  A  Sad  NO!”...  will  pay  you  (O  Hk  FOHm 

Bread.  Post-war  competition 

f«  your  restaurant  man  is  go- 

mg  to  pop  up  in  the  darndest  ^  111^’') 

places!  ■^mU/ 

In  Natchez.  Miss.,  there  is  a  . . . 

25x  80  ft.  restaurant  .  .  .  seats  r 

115  ..  .  grosses  $2,500  weekly,  ^ 

plays  big  part  in  $600,000  year-  f  '"Wolf  or  Fog... 

^  business  of  parent  company.  t  He's  HMerfiit 

Serves  three  meals  and  at 

prices  actually  25%  less  than  j,T’  _ — 

mother  restaurants  in  the  city! 

For  breakfast — ham,  sausage  or  SET  S 

Imcon  .  .  .  two  eggs  any  style  |  ^'^7=.  s 

. .  grits  .  .  .  buttered  toast  .  .  .  ^ 

jelly  and  coffee  .  .  .  40c,  beliei'e  m _ 

it  or  not!  They’re  making 

money,  too!  and  another  be-  ^  m  m  w  & 
lieve-it-or-not — it’s  located  in  a 

grocery  store!  ( Reported  in  Su-  A  foxy  ad  for  the  Forum 
per  Market  Merchandising) . — 

Your  own  restaurants,  taverns  may  be  interested  if  they  come 
back  at  you  with — “Why  should  I  advertise?  I’ve  got  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  I  can  handle  now!”  (“GRASS  SEEMS  GREENER."  Dec.  23). 

THEY  LAUGHED  WHEN  ...  he  sat  down  to  play  the  piano — but 
your  accounts — you — had  better  not  laugh  too  soon  at  such  as 
this!  Comes  a  plan  for  the  “Auto-Serve”  ...  an  electrified  grocery 
itore.'  Based  on  the  belief  nearly  all  food  in  post-war  is  to  be 
packaged  (“BETTER  WATCH.”  Mar.  24) — Plans  and  speciScations 
are  now  ready  to  keep  products  in  a  main  stockroom  in  racks 
electrically  controlled  and  operated.  Samples  of  food  will  be  un¬ 
der  glass,  like  the  Automats!  The  customer  views  selections  .  .  . 
takes  a  perforated  ticket  for  each  selection  .  .  .  gives  it  to  the 
cashier  .  .  .  she  drops  it  in  a  slot  .  .  .  the  groceries  are  moved  by 
belts  from  stock  room  to  cashier  to  you  in  seconds!  Less  over¬ 
head — less  operating  cost  means  less  cost  for  food — more  sales! 

*  *  * 

THERE'S  A  TAVERN  ...  in  the  town!  How  many  of  them  are 
advertising?  Yes — your  taverns  .  .  .  bars  .  .  .  small  restaurants! 
Excellent  copy  in  booklet  of  Continental  Distillers  Corp.  ( Phila¬ 
delphia) — paying  tribute  to  the  bartender  and  tavern-keeper.  Can 
be  used  with  their  permission!  Such  facts  for  individual  ads  as 
these: 

Hie  first  taverns  were  lime-washed  rooms  with  mats  on  the  floor 
for  guests  to  sit  on;  the  Greeks  called  their  places  PANDOKIAN 
• . .  meaning  .  .  .  “open  to  all":  Greeks  also  first  used  the  term 
“wetting  the  whistle”;  Romans  called  theirs  DEVERSORUMS — 
“stopping  places” — and  customers  mixed  their  own  drinks:  England 
h»d  her  “Boar’s  Head” — “The  Mermaid” — literary  hangouts;  the 
first  house  of  entertainment  authorized  by  the  Puritans  was  kept  by 
s  deacon  in  the  church:  one  in  Boston  was  licensed — "provided  he 
hcepe  it  neare  the  new  meeting  house.”  In  the  Colonial  days  the 
popular  drinks  were  “flips”  .  .  .  “bounces”  .  .  .  and  the  “Sack- 
Possett!”  They  had  credit  difficulties  then  as  now!  Said  one  in  his 
sdvertising — “My  liquor’s  good,  my  measure  just — But  honest, 
Sirs,  I  will  not  trust!”  An  entire  series  of  ads  for  that  “tavern  in 
your  town!” 
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Discovery  Shop  Is  a  Find 

NOT  ANDY  .  .  .  but  “Gump’s”  in  San  Francisco  comes  up 
with  a  discovery  you  can  pass  along  to  your  department 
store  or  other  type!  It’s  called  the  “Discorery  Shop.”  Idea: 
make  a  drive  for  small  local  artists  to  submit  their  handi¬ 
work  for  approval  and  possible  sale  in  the  store.  ’The  store 
gets  sale  of  same  exclusively  .  .  .  the  little  manufacturer  gets 
publicity,  profit,  and  an  outlet.  Such  locally  made  things 
as  ceramics — pottery — mosaics — figures — tiles — greeting  cards 
— screen  printed  table  mats.  Range  seems  pretty  large! 
(Reported  in  Retail  Home  Furnishings.) 


SOMETHING  HAPPENING  ...  in  the  furniture  industry!  Come 
reports  from  London,  according  to  Retailing,  that  furniture  is 
being  delivered  to  the  customers  knocked  down — can  be  set  up 
with  a  screw-driver,  enough  for  a  three-room  apartment  in  one 
evening!  In  moving — ^just  take  apart  and  pack  in  original  con¬ 
tainers!  Shortly  due  here  from  Sweden  is  another  idea.  .  .  de¬ 
mountable  construction!  Chair  .  .  .  cocktail  table  .  .  .  love  seat  in 
the  first  offering!  Possible  to  fold  or  demount  for  storage.  It’s 
well  to  know  ahead  of  your  account  what’s  going  on  in  his  line  of 
work!  Some  laughed  at  the  "square  milk  bottle!”  (“SQUARE 
PEGS."  Oct.  14) — but  it’s  here  and  working! 

YOU’RE  NEXT  .  .  .  says  the  Retailers’  War  Program  Committee  in 
announcing  the  theme  after  the  “Mighty  Seventh”  is  completed 
as — "Prepare  For  Winter  Now!”  Plenty  of  material  here  .  .  .  paint 
.  .  .  insulation  .  .  .  furnace  repair  .  .  .  fuel  .  .  .  roofing  .  .  .  caulking! 

0  0  9 

TOOL  PACKIN’  PAPA!  .  .  .  Central  Hardware  Co.  of  St.  Louis  has 
an  idea!  And.  according  to  Hardware  World,  one  that  is  to  be 
a  humdinger  after  the  war — home  workshop  and  hobbyist  supplies! 
Say  they:  “No  phase  of  hardware  merchandising  is  going  to  be 
more  profitable  after  the  war  is  over” — the  reasoning  is  that  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  defense  workers  trained  to  use  all  types 
of  tools,  they’re  going  to  do  things  and  make  things! 

’This  particular  company  advertises  a  package  of  tools  .  .  . 
“tailored  lumber”  .  .  .  complete  plans  and  patterns.  It  asks:  “Are 
you  a  TINKER,  one  of  those  little  SAW  AND  SAWS  who  tries  to 
CHISEL  the  carpenter  out  of  an  honest  dollar?  If  so  here’s  some 
bad  news  for  him.  but  you’ll  like  it.”  Offers  such  things  as  lum¬ 
ber.  pattern  and  hardware  for  a  bookshelf  at  99c — same  for  a  book 
case  at  $2.58.  .  .  .  Suggest  it  and  watch  results! 

0  0  0 

SAME  OLD  FLAG  .  .  .  Remember  the  one  with  gold  lettering  on 
a  blue  background  with  gold  fringe,  announcing  ’“rhe  Whosit 
Company  Tailoring  Specialist  Is  Here”?  It  was  a  common  sight 
back  yonder  waving  in  front  of  your  men’s  wear  store.  Now  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  trade,  he’s  coming  back  .  .  .  stronger  .  .  .  healthier 
than  ever — the  made-to-measure  man! 

Men's  Wear  reports  part  of  the  trade  believes  95 ‘’r  of  the  return¬ 
ing  service  men  will  be  so  anxious  to  don  civvies  the  first  suit  will 
be  ready  made  .  .  .  but  the  second  is  to  be  tailored!  Others  say  the 
end  of  this  war  will  be  like  the  last,  when  tailoring  houses  were 
swamped  with  orders.  Reason  for  the  optimism:  a  majority  of 
Army  and  Navy  officers  insisted  on  tailored  uniforms,  even  though 
good  material  and  fit  could  be  had  in  ready  made  through  the 
government.  Enlisted  men  too  rushed  for  tailoring  jobs  .  .  .  want¬ 
ing  to  look  better  when  off  duty  than  in  regular  G.I.  Thus — many 
thousands  for  the  first  time  have  been  introduced  to  a  tailor  and 
they  write  back  thanking  them  and  want  more.  Many  disabled 
will  have  to  have  specially  made  and  fitted  outfits.  Says  the  trade, 
it’s  something  like  a  man  and  his  barber — when  he  gets  one  he 
likes  he  doesn't  change!  Why  not  give  him  a  campaign? 

0  0  0 

.  . .  AND  WHY  NOT — sell  everything  the  license  calls  for  and  more 
...  if  it  will  sell?  Many  of  your  accounts  could  sell  more  items 
than  they  do!  Ideas  you  have — suggestions  passed  on — means  bet¬ 
ter  merchandising  for  the  account — more  advertising  for  you!  Of 
course  he  can’t  do  this,  but  if  he  questions  the  advisability  of  sell¬ 
ing  nothing  but  hardware  or  clothing  .  .  .  point  out  Macy’s.  Not 
just  a  department  store,  as  shown  by  its  backyard  and  barnyard 
department!  It  cleaned  out  the  donkey  source  of  supply  .  .  .  now 
it’s  selling  ponies  .  .  .  harness  .  .  .  carts!  Has  at  times  sold  goats 
.  .  .  cows  .  .  .  chickens  ...  all  accessories.  Could  be  from  “wrap  it 
up  and  carry  it  with  you  ” — to  “harness  it  up  and  drive  it  on  out!” 
Only  thing  not  invaded  so  far,  says  Retailing,  is  Baby  Panda  field! 
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Opinions  on  Journalism 
Education  Are  Tabulated 


Publishers,  Editors,  Graduates 
Participate  in  E  &  P  Poll 


and  experience,  do  job  appli¬ 
cants  who  are  journalism  school 


ish  newspaper  ranks,  do  away 
with  careless  writing,  lend  more 
dignity  to  editorial  and  news 
writing,  incentive  for  higher 
standard  of  individual  work,  and 
the  task  of  weeding  out  incom¬ 
petent  might  be  simpler.  One 
editor  said  it  would  minimize 
the  amount  of  copy  reading  and 
get  away  from  specialization. 


TABULATION  of  results  in  a 

cross-country  survey  under¬ 
taken  for  Editor  k  Publisher  to 
determine  prevailing  opinions 
among  publishers,  ^itors  and 
journalism  school  graduates  on 
journalism  education  was  com¬ 
pleted  this  week  by  Ross  Fed¬ 
eral  Research  Corporation. 

The  study,  conducted  by  inter¬ 
views  with  250  persons  in  the 
newspaper  business,  was  made 
from  April  11  to  May  1. 

In  assembling  the  list  of  news¬ 
papers  for  the  survey,  recom¬ 
mendations  were  received  from 
members  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism 
and  leading  publishers.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  include  those 
newspapers  which  had  shown  a 
particular  interest  in  personnel 
problems. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  general  managers  who 
were  interviewed  ( a  total  of  88 ) 
said  they  do  not  consider  that 
the  present  standards  of  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  place  them  on  a 
par  with  other  professional 
schools,  such  as  Law  and  Medi¬ 
cal  schools.  There  were  25 
“yes”  replies  and  10  “no  an¬ 
swer.” 

Some  Reasons  Given 

Of  the  53  who  said  “no,”  11 
thought  journalism  schools  are 
too  limited  in  scope.  7  said 
teaching  is  too  theoretical  and 
6  thought  there  are  not  enough 
experienced  teachers.  Other  rea¬ 
sons  given  for  believing  the 
schools  are  not  on  a  par  were: 

Comparatively  new  and  ex¬ 
perimental. 

Not  as  well  organized  or  de¬ 
veloped  as  law  and  medical 
schools. 

Do  a  poor  job  teaching  funda¬ 
mentals. 

Not  a  graduate  school. 

Standard  of  the  profession  is 
not  as  high. 

Inborn  feeling  for  news  can¬ 
not  be  acquired  in  schools. 

Those  who  consider  journal¬ 
ism  schools  on  a  par  with  the 
others  based  their  conclusion 
mostly  on  “training  received  in 
these  schools”  and  “from  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation.”  Four 
cited  “outstanding  work  done  by 
some  graduates”  and  three  said 
"standards  have  improved.”  One 
noted  that  “good  journalism  is 
a  real  profession.” 

The  publisher  group  also  was 
asked:  “What  improvements 

would  you  recommend  in  the 
standards,  performance  and 
methods  of  journalism  schools?" 
Rralies  ran  as  follows: 

Contact  and  practice  with 
newspapers  and  their  problems, 
28;  Trained  newspaper  men  as 
teachers,  10;  Prompt  weeding 
out  of  unfit — aptitude  tests,  8; 
Obtain  broad  academic  back- 


more  emphasis  on  business  and 
circulation  management,  4;  Raise 
the  requirements  of  journalism 
schools  (B.A.  for  entrance),  4; 
Feel  schools  are  doing  a  good 
job  now,  3;  More  stress  on  gram¬ 
mar,  writing,  spelling,  punctua¬ 
tion,  2;  More  comprehensive 
courses,  2;  Public  Relations  in 
journalism  is  important,  1; 
Knowledge  of  their  curriculum 
should  be  widespread,  1;  Should 
have  mechanical  training  ( type¬ 
setting),  1;  Start  journalism 
training  early,  perhaps  in  high 
school,  1;  Not  qualified  to  an¬ 
swer,  26. 

As  a  final  question,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  asked  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  actively  serve  on 
an  advisory,  visiting  or  rating 


graduates  receive  a  preferential  ^nd  another  remarked  "thert 

has  been  too  much  editorial 
writing  disguised  as  news.” 

There  were  61  “ves”  renlies  dis-established? 

.T  of  91  interviews.  Asked  «>»■ 


rating,  all  other  qualifications 
being  equal?” 


out 

“why  do  you  say  that?”  the 
editors  gave  these  reasons: 

Journalism  school  training  is 
a  definite  advantage,  20;  Better 
background  from  which  to  go 
on,  18;  He  has  theory  behind  his 
practice,  4;  They  progress  faster, 
3;  They  have  a  desire  to  do  jour¬ 
nalism  work,  3;  Have  had  paper 
experience  (school  or  local),  2; 
Wouldn’t  break  in  a  non-gradu¬ 
ate  of  journalism  school,  1; 
Twice  as  many  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  make  good  as  others,  1; 
Learn  accuracy  in  school,  1;  No 
particular  reason,  7. 

On  the  opposite  side,  eight 
editors  said  “it  depends  on  the 
innate  ability  of  the  individual” 


_ »4i _ 1  •  —  aviiiLjr  WA  tiic  iiiuiviuuax 

committee  looking  toward  the  declared  “experience 

establishment  of  higher  sUnd-  is  a  part  of  qualifications  ”  Five 

editors  said  they  are  inclined  to 
consider  other  factors,  such  as 
enthusiasm,  personality  and  ag¬ 
gressiveness,  and  three  asserted 


higher 

ards  for  schools  of  journalism 
under  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism.”  Fifty 
said  they  would;  36  said  “no.” 

Reatrictiona  on  Service 
Some  restrictions  were  im¬ 
posed  by  those  in  the  agreeable 
group.  Seven  said  it  would  de¬ 
pend  on  the  amount  of  time  and 
four  wouldn’t  travel.  Four  said 
they  could  qualify  to  teach  in 
college.  Nine  were  “glad  to 
help  further  the  cause  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  raise  standards.”  and 
one  said  he  would  like  to  help 
to  weed  out  the  incompetent. 

Ten  of  these  who  declined  to 
serve  explained  they  had  no 
time  for  the  job  and  nine  said 
they  didn’t  believe  they  were 
qualified.  One  gave  poor  health 
and  another  said,  “a  student  can 
gain  only  by  experience — there’s 
no  individualism  in  schools.” 

Turning  to  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  interviewers  asked :  “On 
the  basis  of  your  observation 


umn.  Three  said  it  will  never 
be  entirely  a  profession.  Two 
don’t  want  the  requirement  of  a 
degree  in  journalism  and  one 
said  he  can’t  see  the  value  of 
raising  newspaper  men  who 
are  craftsmen  to  professionals. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  editors 
recommended  giving  a  practical 
training  by  sending  students  out 
to  work  on  newspapers  and  12 
urged  “the  best  all-around  edu¬ 
cation  possible,”  by  way  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improving  journal¬ 
ism  education.  Teachers  with 
actual  journalism  experience 
were  recommended  by  7  and  em¬ 
phasis  on  spelling  and  grammar 
was  urged  by  5.  Two  editors 
said  students  should  be  tau^t 
every  phase  of  publishing. 
Eleven  agreed  there  should  be 
stiffer  requirements. 

Students'  Viewpoint 

To  the  question  as  to  what 
subject  and  phases  of  academic 
training  have  been  most  helpful 


there  is  no  assurance  that  jour 
nalism  graduates  are  craftsmen. 

Other  negative  responses  were  them,  journalism  graduates  in 
covered  by  remarks  that  there  news  departments  responded: 
haven’t  been  any  good  journal-  General  background  subjects, 
ism  graduates  since  the  war.  36:  reporting  and  news  writing 
most  journalism  schools  do  not  courses.  25;  practical  experiena 
do  a  good  job,  and  general  edu¬ 
cational  background  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  consideration  in  hiring. 

"Should  editorial  and  news 
writing  be  re-established  as  a 


profession  with  attendant  stand¬ 
ards?”  was  the  next  query  put 
to  the  editors.  The  replies  were: 
58  Yes,  26  No,  7  No  Answer. 

"They  are  specialized  profes¬ 
sions  and  ne^  ethical  stand¬ 
ards.”  asserted  22,  while  11  re¬ 
plied:  “It  should  be  maintained, 
not  re-established.” 


in  connection  with  training,  7; 
work  on  student  newspaper,  6. 
Other  replies  covered  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  photography,  history 
of  journalism,  attending  court 
trials,  interviewing  famous  peo¬ 
ple.  and  work  in  a  printing  shop. 

■Thirty  of  them  emphasiz^ 
that  practical  experience  on 
newspapers  in  part-time  report¬ 
ing  work  would  better  fit  them 
for  jobs.  Thirteen  wanted  more 
emphasis  on  history,  literature 
and  economics,  and  four  advo- 


Other  reasons  for  professional  cated  expansion  in  photography 


standards  included:  To  replen¬ 


I.  S.  KNIGHT  HONORED 


courses.  “To  be  taught  by  ex¬ 
perienced  newsmen”  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  three,  and  three  others 
recommended  “greater  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  English  language.” 

One  former  student  offered 
the  suggestion  that  classes 
should  simulate  city  room  condi¬ 
tions  and  another  wanted  more 
discussion  of  background  sub¬ 
jects  in  relation  to  news. 

The  reply  to  a  query  as  to 
whether  the  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  believe  that  journalism 
graduates  are  better  qualified 
for  positions  in  the  advertising 
and  circulation  department 
broke  down  in  the  following  di¬ 
vision  among  71  interviewees; 
Yes.  38;  No.  20;  Yes  and  No.  8; 
Don’t  know,  5. 

Half  of  the  “No”  group  said 
nothing  is  taught  in  advertising 
and  circulation  in  journalism 
schools  but  12  of  the  “7** 
group  countered  that  they  are 
better  trained  for  both.  Thir^' 
one  would  recommend  that 
schools  devote  more  time  to  the 


_  _ _  _  _  Preaident  H.  E.  Simmons  (loft)  of  Akron  University  congratulates  _ _  _ 

ground  first,  then  attend  jour-  fohn  S.  Knight,  publisher  oi  Knight  Newepapers,  upon  becoming  problems  of  advertising  and  cir- 
naltsm  graduate  school,  7;  Place  honoroiy  Doctor  of  Laws.  Registrar  Richard  Schmidt  adjusts  hood,  culation  in  their  curriculums. 
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EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  JUST  CAN'T  KEEP  THEIR  MINDS  OFF  FOOD 


THE  BLACK  MARKET 

Leo  Joseph  Roche,  BuJfalo  Conricr-Exprtti. 


HOLY  COW! 

ilatik  Barrow,  Associated  Press. 


Roy  B.  Justus,  Minneapolis  Star  Journal. 


newspaper  had  failed  to  publish.  T^^'o  RotllKM 
A  similar  condition  prevented  IJvt?  S  XWlUXll 
publication  of  the  Bayonne  mi  j.  C*X 

(N.  J. )  Times  on  Wednesday.  JjlOQ©SX  OTOITY 
The  Times  printers,  however,  ^ 

who  belong  to  the  same  ITU  T^  Q 
local,  Jersey  City  No.  94,  were 

CHICAGO,  June  14 — In  a  letter  industry  members  with  regard  to  back  at  work  Thursday  morning  with  preparations  under  way 
replying  to  George  W.  Taylor,  erroneously  injecting  themselves  three  fronts  to  welcome  Gen- 

chairman  of  the  National  War  into  industrial  relations  other  published.  ‘What  they  11  do  to-  eral  Eisenhower,  newspaper  men 

Labor  Board,  the  International  than  those  involving  stabilize-  I  don  t  know,  Washington,  New  York  and 

typographical  Union's  executive  tion.  .  .  .  said  Publisher  Herman  Lazarus.  Abilene,  Kan.,  got  set  this  week 

council  has  called  upon  WLB  "The  executive  council  ...  is  Efforts  to  negotiate  a  new  con-  fQj.  j,  story. 

to  direct  the  Daily  Newspaper  impressed  by  the  fact  that  this  is  between  the  union,  and  the  as  plans  went  forward,  a  ris- 

Commission  to  refrain  from  mak-  the  third  time  in  22  years  that  jointly .  jj,g  of  protest  that  Eisen- 

log  any  decisions  regarding  rec-  the  publishers’  representatives  bogg^  down  and  the  case  was  hower’s  route  through  New 
ognition  of  I'TU  laws.  have  endeavored  to  change  a  certified  to  the  War  Labor  Board  York  had  not  been  revealed  sud- 

The  letter,  signed  by  Jack  Gill,  basic  relationship  which  is  es-  six  weeks  ago.  The  previous  denly  exploded  into  an  open 
lecretary,  and  sent  by  order  of  sential  for  the  existence  of  the  contract  expired  Jan.  10.  rupture  between  Mayor  La- 

tie executive  council,  is  a  virtual  International  Typographical  In  dispute  are  questions  of  Guardia  and  the  World-Tele- 

ultimatum  that  the  printers’  Union.  That  change  will  not  be  wages,  sick  leave,  vacations,  etc.  gram,  which  accused  LaGuardia 
anion  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  made  so  long  as  the  International  The  chief  issue,  however,  accord-  of  keeping  secret  the  route,  hint- 
Commission  hearings  where  Typographical  Union  lives.”  ing  to  Walter  M.  Dear,  publisher  ing  he  was  saving  it  for  his  Sun- 
blnnket  recognition  of  ITU  laws  'The  letter  concluded  with  the  of  the  Jersey  Journal,  is  the  new  day  broadcast, 
i!  an  issue.  Taylor  had  previ-  statement  that  inasmuch  as  “this  ITU  laws,  which  have  met  with  A  few  minutes  after  the  Mayor 

ously  notified  ITU  that  several  communication  states  all  that  objections  from  publishers  gen-  saw  the  story,  he  called  City 

diipute  cases  between  local  would  be  stated  in  case  you  erally.  Mr.  Lazarus  said  also  Hall  reporters  into  his  office  and 
unions  and  newspapers  had  been  called  a  hearing  to  discuss  your  that  the  new  laws  were  one  of  dictated  a  statement  labeling 
certified  to  the  Commission  decision  of  May  7,  1945,  there  the  chief  points  in  dispute.  Publisher  Roy  Howard  rude,  a 

lEiP,  May  26,  p.  38).  would  be  no  point  to  calling  such  No  prior  indication  of  the  work  liar,  a  would-be  huckster  and 

"Through  a  well  organized  a  hearing  at  this  late  date.”  stoppage  was  given,  both  pub-  “Hirohito’s  former  guest.”  The 

central  agency,  the  American  The  letter  said  that  the  above-  lishers  said.  Fifteen  of  the  line  of  route  he  said  would  soon 

Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  stated  policy  "will  continue  irre-  Journal’s  printers  reported  sick  be  “given  out  to  all  respectable 
tion  gives  widespread  publicity  spective  of  any  action  taken  by  on  Monday.  Though  short-  newspapers  and  the  World-Tele- 
to  decisions  of  the  Daily  News-  the  Newspaper  Commission,  the  handed,  the  paper  went  to  press  gram  can  copy.” 
poper  Commission,  as  was  done  War  Labor  Board,  or  the  pub-  that  day.  On  ’Tuesday,  however.  Neither  the  World-Telegram 
mth  regard  to  a  decision  of  that  lishers  in  the  cities  involved.”  all  reported  ill.  “The  men  have  nor  the  Post  waited  to  copy, 

itody  (upheld  by  the  National  The  ITU  warns  that  the  Com-  headaches  and  may  remain  ill  They  obtained  the  “tentative 

War  Labor  Board  without  repre-  mission  should  refrain  from  mak-  for  quite  a  while.”  said  Thomas  route”  from  “another  source.” 
mutation  by  the  I'TO)  regarding  ing  decisions  on  any  subjects  M.  Lockwood,  president  of  the  The  Post  plans  coverage  as  a 
cvertime  pay  for  the  sixth  day,”  other  than  those  involving  the  local.  major  national  news  story  with 

aid  the  letter.  “The  decision  payment  of  money  by  the  em-  The  Bayonne  Times  employs  eight  to  10  reporters  and  four 
not  been  complied  with  and  ployer  and  to  refrain  from  any  18  printers,  all  of  whom  were  photographers.  The  Joumal- 
*ill  not  be  complied  with  by  any  attempt  to  prescribe  working  “ill”  Wednesday.  American  will  station  strategi- 

local.  .  .  .  Any  attempt  to  force  conditions  or  shop  practices.  Rudolph  E.  Lent,  business  cally  10  reporters  and  five  pho- 

winpliance  would  only  precipi-  Taylor,  here  this  week  to  con-  manager  of  the  Jersey  Journal,  tographers;  the  Herald  Tribune 
We  widespread  stoppages  of  ter  with  the  6th  Regional  Board  said  he  believed  the  men  had  lensmen  and  “practically  all  the 
*ork,  xhe  War  Labor  Board  is  of  WLB,  was  not  available  for  a  walked  out  in  an  attempt  to  ac-  reporters  we  got.”  Same  coverage 
xiyised  against  any  decision  statement  and  Dr.  Robert  K.  celerate  action  by  the  WLB.  is  planned  by  the  other  papers, 
’^ch  would  require  or  suggest  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Commis-  Mr.  Dear  said  later,  “We  are  It  will  be  the  Abilene  Reflector 
“>*t  members  of  the  Interna-  sion,  declined  to  comment.  simply  marking  time.  ’The  mat-  Chronicle’s  big  story.  Plans 

Wnal  Typographical  Union  vio-  -  ter  is  out  of  our  hands.  They  have  been  made  to  go  on  the 

**te  any  of  their  own  laws  or  The  45  printers  on  the  Jersey  made  no  approach  to  us.  and  streets  early  June  22  with  a  pic- 

*ork  under  conditions  not  in  ac-  City  Jersey  Journal,  attacked  by  we  don’t  know  what  they  have  in  torial  history  of  Eisenhower,  the 
wrd  with  long  established  prac-  an  epidemic  of  headaches  Tues-  mind.”  full  account  to  come  next  day. 

day  morning,  were  still  out  on  Mr.  Dear  is  chairman  of  the  In  Washington  the  various  bu- 
‘The  public  members  of  the  Thursday  night  as  Eoiroa  &  Pub-  Scale  Committee  of  the  Amer-  reaus  will  have  representatives 
"■tty  Newspaper  Commission  usher  went  to  press,  and  for  ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  on  hand  to  supplement  the  wire 
“■''e  been  prone  to  satisfy  the  the  third  consecutive  day  the  sociation.  services. 

<B<T0R  a  publisher  for  Jane  1945  11 


Hands  Off’,  ITU  Letter 
Demands  of  WLB 


National  Entity  of  Dailies 
Demonstrated  in  Study 


AANR  Sponsors  New  Comparative 
Survey  of  Newspapers  and  Radio 


THE  DEGREE  to  which  news¬ 
papers  used  as  a  national  me¬ 
dium  produce  high  readershio 
at  relatively  low  cost  compared 
to  national  network  radio  and 
when  used  in  increasing  meas¬ 
ure.  parallel  rising  .sales  of  the 
product  advertised  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  a  new  presenta¬ 
tion  “Daily  Newspapers  and 
Radio  Chains  as  National  Me¬ 
dia”  which  had  its  premiere  this 
week  at  the  Media  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  in  the  Hotel 
Sheraton.  New  York. 

Prepared  by  James  Gediman. 
who  explain^  the  study,  and 
Paul  Titus,  both  of  the  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  advertising  agencies,  tiie 
easel  presentation  is  a  statistical 
.study  compiled  from  figures 
originated  by  such  groups  as 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  and  C.  E.  Hooper. 

Clean  Competition 

As  Herbert  Moloney,  of  Paul 
Block  &  Associates  and  AANR 
president,  asserted  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  Mr.  Gediman  re¬ 
iterated.  the  study  is  frankly  but 
"cleanly  competitive”  and  does 
not  presume  to  be  all-inclusive 
or  to  have  all  the  answers  on  the 
phases  covered.  Its  purpose  is 
to  prove  ttiat  some  1.500  indi¬ 
vidual  daily  newspapers  can  be 
both  viewed  and  us^  as  a  na¬ 
tional  entity  and  that  the  “news¬ 
paper’s  most  precious  attribute” 
— its  local  nature — is  an  asset 
rather  than  a  liability  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers. 

It  was  the  avowed  effort  of  the 
.study's  creators  to  place  the  two 
media  on  the  most  equitable 
basis,  eliminating  as  many  ap¬ 
ple-orange  variations  as  pos¬ 
sible.  so  that  reasonable  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  comparisons  could  be 
made.  For  that  reason  251  cities 
of  25.000  or  more  population, 
representing  with  their  retail 
trading  zones  93%  of  the  total 
U.  S.  population  and  having  an 
almost  comparable  number  of 
newspapers  ( 266 )  and  chain  net¬ 
work  outlets  were  used. 

Asserting  that  a  balance  of 
the  three  major  media,  “ideally 
resembling  an  equilateral  tri¬ 
angle.”  should  be  the  goal  of 
advertisers.  Mr.  Gediman  ad¬ 
mitted  that  chain  radio  reaches 
into  remote  areas  better  than  do 
newspapers,  but  pointed  out  that 
though  86%  of  the  266  news¬ 
papers’  circulation  is  in  city 
and  retail  trading  zones.  14%, 
representing  3,090.983,  goes  into 
outlying  districts. 

For  example,  using  the  news¬ 
papers  in  California’s  five  largest 
cities,  Mr.  Gediman  indicated 
that  their  “all  other”  or  beyond- 
the-city  circulation  goes  into  69 
communities  of  2.500  population 


or  better  with  an  average  cov¬ 
erage  of  42.5%.  In  67  of  the 
69  the  newspaper  coverage  is 
10%  or  better  in  every  case. 

Pointing  to  this  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  cases.  Mr.  Gediman  de¬ 
clared.  “We  have  lost  sight  of 
the  national  strength  of  news¬ 
papers.”  and  added  that  the  mere 
fact  that  a  medium  reputedly 
poes  everywhere  should  not  be 
the  full  measure  of  its  value. 

The  need  for  newspapers’  in¬ 
dividual  quality,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  the  advertiser  to 
direct  advertising  specifically 
where  and  when  it  is  needed, 
thus  matching  the  “advertising 
force  to  the  selling  object.”  was 
stressed  by  the  national  distribu¬ 
tion  chart  of  a  known  food  item. 
In  1941  the  item  had  88%  na¬ 
tional  distribution  but  by  1944. 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  includ¬ 
ing  the  war’s  effect,  that  figure 
had  dropped  to  44%.  Not  only 
is  that  true,  but  there  are  strik¬ 
ing  variations  not  shown  by 
the  averages.  Pittsburgh,  for 
example,  dropped  from  94%  dis¬ 
tribution  in  ’41  to  18%  in  ’44. 
whereas  other  communities 
showed  some  gains  and  many 
varying  amounts  of  losses. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of 
directing  advertising  more  spe¬ 
cifically  is  to  be  found  in  the 
study’s  assertion  that  of  87 
maior  markets.  63%  of  the 
population  is  in  cities  of  100,000 
or  more  which  have,  among 
other  high  percentages.  70%  of 
the  retail  sales. 

“These  great  markets  con¬ 
stitute  the  vital  framework  of 
any  national  campaign  regard¬ 
less  of  the  media  used.”  Mr. 
Gediman  maintained. 

Radio  Show  Ratings 

Getting  down  to  a  more  strict 
comparison  of  radio  and  news¬ 
papers.  the  representatives  used 
for  their  purposes  Hooper  rat¬ 
ings  for  a  good  half-hour  eve¬ 
ning  radio  show.  An  interest¬ 
ing  sidelight  here,  one  which  Mr. 
G^iman  reported  was  repeated 
with  frequency  in  the  records 
of  other  shows,  is  that  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  fall 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Hooper 
rating  list  indicating  that  none 
of  these  largest  cities  have 
strong  radio  audiences. 

For  Philadelphia  the  show  in 
question  had  a  low  3%  rating. 
However,  the  study  points  out 
that  if  the  $18,000  spent  in  radio 
for  Philadelphia  had  been  used 
with  equal  effort  in  newspapers, 
it  would  have  bought  alternat¬ 
ing  500-line  schedules  in  two 
Philadelphia  papers  for  50  weeks 
and  received  a  circulation  of 
990.000.  The  same  sort  of  com¬ 
parison  is  made  for  other  cities 
with  similar  results. 

Radio  benefits  by  a  religious 
continuity,  Mr.  Gediman  con¬ 
tinued,  urging  that  the  same  use 


be  made  of  newspapers,  and 
thereby  holds  its  audience.  In 
line  with  this  a  dramatic  com¬ 
parison  was  made  between  the 
consistent  retail  use  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  spotty  national  use 
of  them.  For  example,  Famous- 
Barr,  St.  Louis  department 
store,  regularly  places  almost 
daily  insertions  in  three  news¬ 
papers.  and  a  chart  of  Macy’s 
day-after-day  ads  in  one  New 
York  paper  is  an  astounding  va-. 
nation  from  the  irregular  pat¬ 
tern  of  General  Motors,  one  of 
newspapers’  strongest  national 
advertisers. 

Continuing  with  the  compari¬ 
sons  the  stud.v  also  shows  that 
such  variables  as  city  size  and 
season  are  considerably  more 
pronounced  in  radio  than  they 
are  in  newspapers.  Whereas 
radio  listenership  dropped  36.6% 
from  the  nine  months  winter 
season  to  the  three  months  sum¬ 
mer  period,  newspapers  actually 
showed  a  slight  readership  gain 
in  the  summer.  Thus.  Mr.  Gedi¬ 
man,  stressed,  newspapers  have 
a  reasonably  constant  and  pre¬ 
dictable  standard  of  values. 

On  the  average,  the  study  also 
shows,  the  half-hour  show  had 
an  audience  of  8.6%  whereas 
the  average  readership  of  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  ads  200-lines 
and  up  is  10%  and  of  ads  500 
to  800  lines  is  16%. 

Not  Content  With  Average 

Believing,  however,  that  the 
“average  is  a  great  protector  of 
mediocrity”  the  representative 
further  analyzed  the  15  top  radio 
programs  and  national  newspa- 
X>er  ads.  The  CAB  figures  used 
nlaced  Bob  Hope  first  with 
30.9%  and  the  Great  Gilder  sleeve 
last  with  15.8%  or  a  median  of 
20.2%  or  5,665.000  persons  mak¬ 
ing  a  cost  of  $3.84  per  1.000 
homes  reached. 

New.soaper  ads  on  the  other 
hand,  based  on  Continuing  Study 
figures  for  ads  from  500-800 
lines  ( the  size  believed  com¬ 
parable  to  a  half-hour  program ) . 
ranged  from  66%  readership  for 
Johnson  &  Johnson  down  to 
31%  for  Pennsylvania  Power  and 
Light  Co.  This  provided  a  me¬ 
dian  of  39%  which  gives  seven 
million  readership  for  102  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  100,000  and  over 
and  nine  million  in  the  266 
papers  in  cities  25,000  and  over. 
The  cost,  therefore,  for  the  102 
papers  per  thousand  readers 
would  be  $3.06  and  for  the  266 
papers.  $3.69. 

With  these  figures  as  his  au¬ 
thority,  Mr.  Gediman  concluded 
that  it  is  possible  to  reach  a 
larger  audience  through  news¬ 
papers  than  via  radio  and  that  if 
the  best  continuity  use  is  made 
of  newspapers,  they  will  produce 
better  results  at  lower  costs 
than  will  radio  used  on  the  same 
basis. 

Part  2  of  the  study  is  devoted 
to  an  analysis  of  sales  and  media 
usage  by  the  100  largest  adver¬ 
tisers  between  the  year  1938 
when  newspapers  adopted  Media 
Record  linage  figures  and  the 
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Argentina  Again 
Grants  Freedom 

American  correspondents  in 
Argentina  were  granted  "com¬ 
plete  freedom”  for  transmission 
and  receipt  of  news  dispatches 
this  week  in  a  promise  made  to 
Ambassador  Spruille  Braden  by 
Dr.  Oscar  Lomuto.  under-secre- 
tarv  of  Information,  on  behalf 
of  Vice-President  Juan  Peron. 

Some  of  the  reporters,  espe¬ 
cially  Arnaldo  Cortesi  of  the 
New  York  Times,  took  it  with  a 
grain  of  salt,  recalling  how  often 
press  censorship  had  been 
“lifted”  only  to  be  clamped 
down  tightly  without  notice. 
Cortesi  was  told  a  few  days  ago 
“not  to  be  surprised  at  anything 
that  might  happen  to  him”  as 
a  result  of  the  story  he  got 
through  to  the  Times  recently 
detailing  anti-democratic  condi¬ 
tions  in  Argentina. 

year  1940.  which  is  the  last  no^ 
mal  year  before  the  war.  Cost 
of  time  for  radio  and  the  open 
rate  for  newspapers  were  us^ 
as  the  basis  for  computation, 
newspapers  in  cities  below  10.- 
000  were  eliminated  and  no 
local  tie-in  advertising  was  re¬ 
corded.  Also  the  list  of  100  top 
advertisers  was  reduced  to 
because  some  of  the  100  would 
not  release  sales  figures,  others 
concentrate  on  industrial  cus¬ 
tomers  and  liquor  advertisers 
were  ousted  because  radio  does 
not  accept  them. 

In  some  cases  the  comparison, 
which,  it  was  stressed,  must  be 
tempered  by  the  knowledge  that 
only  two  media  are  being  taken 
into  consideration,  favors  news¬ 
papers  and  in  others  radio, 
though  the  predominence  is  for 
newspapers. 

General  Motors  presents  a 
strong  case  for  newspapers  since 
its  sales  moved  from  one  billion. 
66  million  in  1938  to  one  billion. 
794  million  in  1940  at  the  same 
time  that  the  newspaper  appro¬ 
priation  was  increased  from  five 
to  12  million. 

A  large  radio  advertiser,  Proc¬ 
tor  and  Gamble  shows  its  sales 
to  have  dropped  from  209  mil¬ 
lion  in  1938  to  205  million  in 
1940  at  the  same  time  that  it 
raised  radio  expenditures  from 
six  to  11  million.  Newspapers  in 
that  period  went  from  two  to 
three  million  and  down  to  $2,- 
700.000 

Of  the  entire  group  of  59  ad¬ 
vertisers.  14,  of  which  four  re¬ 
ported  sales  loses,  placed  59% 
or  more  in  radio,  14,  of  whiw 
four  lost  sales,  fell  in  the  middle 
range  placing  from  35  to  60% 
in  one  or  the  other  and  31,  w 
which  four  lost  sales,  placed 
59%  or  more  in  newspapers. 

In  the  first  category  the  nne- 
dian  sales  gain  was  5%.  in  the 
middle  group  it  was  10%  and 
for  the  heavy  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  gain  was  22%. 

Consequently  Mr.  Gediman  s 
conclusion  to  the  facts  pw 
sented  in  Part  2  of  “Daily  News¬ 
papers  and  Radio  Chains  as 
National  Media”  was:  "Newr 
papers  are  associated  with  * 
better  sales  record  than  radio. 

Ultimately,  it  is 
new  study  will  be  presented  w 
other  interested  groups. 
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Wartime  has  brought  many  new  residents  to 
Philadelphia.  Here  as  elsewhere  there  is  a 
housing  shortage  and  unavoidable  bewilder¬ 
ments  that  accompany  migration. 

To  help  put  these  new  citizens  at  their  ease 
and  make  them  feel  at  home.  The  Bulletin 
made  a  survey  to  find  what  information  about 
Philadelphia  they  are  most  in  need  of.  Then 
a  Newcomers  Guide  to  Philadelphia  was  pub¬ 
lished  and  given  wide  distribution. 


The  Guide  gives  essential  directions  on  how 
to  find  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  place  to 
live,  how  to  get  where  you  want  to  go,  how 
to  find  entertainment,  and  many  interesting 
and  useful  facts  about  the  city.  It  is  a  useful 
piece,  both  in  content  and  in  manner  of  pres¬ 
entation.  The  Guide  was  prepared  by  the 
newspaper  with  the  largest  evening  circulation 
in  America  because  here  was  a  significant 
opportunity  to  be  of  real  service. 


Russians  Take 
Correspondents 
On  Berlin  Tour 

American  correspondents  went 
Into  Berlin  June  9  as  guests  of 
the  Russians — but  not  from  the 
Western  Front. 

While  SHAEF  newsmen  con¬ 
tinued  to  simmer  at  the  Soviets’ 
apparent  intention  of  keeping 
them  out  of  the  Third  Reich 
capital  permanently,  a  group  of 
U.  S.  correspondents  from  Mos¬ 
cow  were  escorted  through  Ber¬ 
lin’s  bomb-ruined  streets  and 
permitted  to  write  of  what  they 
saw  there. 

“The  capital  ...  is  a  heap  of 
gaunt,  burned-out.  flame-seared 
baildings  with  mile  after  mile  of 
destruction.”  reported  .Eddy  Gil- 
IBoee  of  Associated  Pkss. 

V  a  hot  deeert  of  a  hun- 

fliousand  dunes  of  brick, 
stone  and  powdered  masonry. 
Over  this  hangs  the  pungent 
smell  of  death.” 

_  Gilmore  declared  it  was  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  exaggerate 
in  describing  the  destruction  of 
Berlin.  “Gen.  Nikolai  E.  Bazarin 
said  Allied  aviation  dropped 
65,000  tons  of  bombs  on  it  and 
that  the  Red  Army  in  eight  days 
concentrated  40.000  tons  of  ar¬ 
tillery  shells  on  it,”  he  reported. 

'Lone  Goldfish' 

“Adolph  Hitler’s  Chancellery 
now  is  a  mound  of  stones  and 
Sticks  and  fantastic  odds  and 
ends  of  blasted  glory.  The  only 
living  thing  I  saw  there  left  over 
from  the  Nazi  regime  was  in 
Hitler's  garden.  There,  in  a 
pond,  a  lone  goldfish  swam  aim¬ 
lessly  in  the  stagnant  waters.” 

From  the  Island  of  Capri  this 
week  Ann  Stringer  of  United 
Press  reported  an  exclusive  in¬ 
terview  with  Chancellor  Kurt 
von  Schuschnigg,  who  since  his 
liberation  had  previously  re¬ 
fused  to  see  the  press. 

The  coire^ondent  got  her 
story  while  walking  with 
Schuschnigg  and  his  small 
daughter,  CSasy,  on  their  way 
from  the  beach  to  their  hotel 
The  Austrian  leader,  who  de¬ 
fied  Hitler  revealed  that  he  re¬ 
signed  his  position  on  orders 
from  Berlin  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
save  Austria’s  independence. 

Of  his  experiences  in  the 
dreaded  Dachau  prison  camp. 
Miss  Stringer  reported  him  as 
saying; 

“It  was  good  there  for  us. 
There  for  the  first  time  in  seven 
years  I  was  permitted  to  con¬ 
verse  with  someone  besides  my 
wife.  We  had  many  conversa¬ 
tions  there.  We  had  a  good  time. 
There  I  met  a  man  who  became 
a  very  good  friend  of  mine.  He 
was  M.  Leon  Blum,  former 
premier  of  France.” 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
reported  this  week  that  Col. 
A.  A.  Schechter,  in  charge  of 
press  and  radio  coverage  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  under  Gen. 
LeGrande  Diller,  has  retired 
from  active  duty  and  joined  that 
organization  as  director  of  news 
and  special  events. 

Col.  Schechter,  who  inaugu¬ 
rated  at  Leyte  and  again  at 
Luzon  new  methods  of  getting 
out  correspondents’  copy,  result¬ 


ing  in  exceptional  coverage  of 
the  two  operations,  was  formerly 
head  of  news  and  special  events 
at  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

He  left  NBC  in  August.  1942, 
and  went  to  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  He  became  chief  of  ra¬ 
dio  for  Gen.  MacArthur’s  head¬ 
quarters.  and  was  awarded  tiie 
Legion  of  Merit  for  his  activities. 

In  his  new  work  Schechter 
will  lay  special  emphasis  on 
coverage  of  the  war  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  says  Mutual. 

News  of  correspondents  this 
week  included  the  following: 

Jack  Carlisle  of  the  Detroit 
News  is  now  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  with  MacArthur.  A  few 
months  ago  Carlisle  declared 
that  once  he  was  “back  on  good 
old  U.  S.  soil  he  wouldn’t  con¬ 
sent  to  go  on  an  assignment  as 
far  away  as  Hamtramck.” 

Howard  Handleman,  INS  war 
corresimndent,  on  leave  on  the 
mainland  after  a  year  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  war  zone,  is  awaiting  a 
new  assignment  to  the  Pacific 
theater.  Handleman  covered 
Saipan,  the  opening  phases  of 
the  Okinawa  campaign,  and 
other  hot  spots  in  the  Pacific. 

Ernie  Hoberecht.  former  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  re¬ 
porter  and  later  editor  of  an  of¬ 
ficial  Navy  paper  at  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  Hawaii,  has  joined  the  U.P. 
corps  in  the  Pacific. 

Frank  Smith.  Chicago  Times 
correspondent,  returned  home 
this  week  from  the  Pacific  war- 
fronts  after  being  away  for  a 
year.  He  landed  with  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  invaders,  was  among  the 
first  to  parachute  to  Manila,  and 
went  ashore  with  U.  S.  troops  at 
Okinawa.  Suffering  from  mala¬ 
ria,  Smith  came  back  with  the 
first  batch  of  Pacific  veterans  to 
be  discharged  under  the  point 
system. 

■ 

Libel  Defense  Aided 

Madison,  Wis.,  June  16 — Gov. 
Walter  Goodland  has  signed  in¬ 
to  law  Bill  No.  120-S  passed  by 
the  present  Wisconsin  legisla¬ 
ture  to  revise  the  statute  relat¬ 
ing  to  libel.  Under  its  pro¬ 
visions,  corrections  or  retrac¬ 
tions  published  within  five 
days  after  notice  claiming  libel 
or  service  of  complaint  in  a 
libel  action  will  be  evidence 
that  no  malice  was  intended. 
The  retraction  must  be  given 
the  same  prominence  the  origi¬ 
nal  story  had.  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  extent  of  the 
mitigation  of  actual  damages, 
however,  shall  depend  upon  the 
facts  of  each  case. 


WRITER 

National  petroleum  organiz¬ 
ation  has  opening  for  man 
with  teehnical  writing  exper¬ 
ience.  Must  be  clear  thinker. 
Age  to  38  years,  postwar  fu¬ 
ture,  salary  approximately 
$4()0().00.  Position  in  New 
York.  Advise  full  details,  in¬ 
clude  small  snapshot  (not 
returnable).  Box  1404,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Price  Outlines 
Publicity  Rules 
For  Public  Men 

A  design  for  living  in  a  glass 
house  was  outlined  by  Byron 
Price,  director  of  Censorship,  in 
an  address  this  week  before  the 
board  of  editors  of  the  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly  at  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

A  man  in  public  office,  he 
said,  must  be  willing  to  live  in 
a  glass  house,  to  seek  advice  and 
accept  it  judicially,  and  to  an¬ 
swer  inquiries  by  explaining 
reasons,  rather  than  by  merely 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  regulation. 

“Not  only  his  policies  and  his 
decisions  but  the  reasons  for 
them,  must  be  regarded  as  pub¬ 
lic  property,”  advised  Mr.  Price. 
“He  must  keep  himself  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  reply  promptly  and  in 
understandable  words  when  he 
is  asked  for  information.  He 
must  think  of  himself  for  what 


he  is,  a  public  servant.  He  need 
not  be  timid  or  obsequious,  but 
unless  he  really  serves,  he  is  not 
a  good  servant.” 

The  most  enterprising  press 
agent  this  side  of  heaven,  Mr. 
Price  added,  cannot  save  from 
a  just  public  wrath  the  official 
who  does  his  thinking  in  the 
closet,  and  neglects  the  golden 
opportunity  of  contact  with  the 
people,  who  are  the  authors  and 
progenitors  of  public  opinion.” 

Other  requisites  of  raising  the 
level  of  public  opinion  he  sug¬ 
gested  as;  1.  Preservation  of  a 
free  responsible  press  and  radio, 
devoted  to  the  exact  truth  and 
to  public  service;  2.  Organized 
aid  to  public  understanding, 
through  schools  and  other  agen¬ 
cies,  so  that  the  individual  will 
know  better  how  to  read  and 
listen  capably;  and  3.  Acceptance 
of  increased  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  for  public  policy  on  the 
part  of  individual  citizens,  not 
only  on  Election  Day  but 
through  constant  attention  to 
public  issues. 


I  PRINTING  ; 
MACHINERY  ! 


•  •  •  MADE  IN  THE  •  •  • 

ELIZABETH  MARKET  AREA 

The  main  plant  and  general  offices  of  American 
Type  Founders,  Inc.,  makers  of  Printer's  Type  and 
Machinery;  are  located  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 
Established  in  1892,  this  company  maintains 
22  branch  offices  in  the  United  States,  sells  its 
products  throughout  the  world.  There  are  2,600 
men  and  women  employed  in  its  plants  in 
Elizabeth. 


People  in  the  Elizabeth 
Market  area  earned 
$313,662,000  in  1944  and 
spent  $143,024,000  for  re¬ 
tail  purchases.  Food  sales 
amounted  to  $51,071,000. 
Despite  the  wartime  re¬ 
strictions,  general  mer¬ 
chandise  sales  totaled 
$1 4,806,000.  Lumber, 
building  materials  and 
hardware  sales  amounted  ^ 
to  $9,741,000  (Sales  Man¬ 
agement  current  esti¬ 
mates.) 
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Not  yet,  perhaps — but  soon — the 
business  of  sellini;  your  products  will 
become  again  a  matter  of  |>rimary 
concern.  Then,  the  first  consideration 
in  selecting  an  advertising  medium 
will  become  again  its  proven 
ability  to  sell. 

In  the  Washington  market  The  Star  is  the 
recognized  sales-producing  medium. 


'  And  it  18  easy  to  see  why: 

First,  more  people  in  Washington  read  The  Star 
than  any  other  newspaper — in  the  morning 
evening  or  Sunday  field. 

Second,  more  people  who  buy  are  influenced  by 
The  Star  because,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
its  policy  of  honest  publishing  has  created  a 
remarkably  high  degree  of  confidence  in  all  its 
columns — both  editorial  and  advertising. 
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Spy  Charges 
Give  Rise  To 
Press  Debate 

The  arrest  of  six  persons  on 
espionage  charges  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  at 
the  instance  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  develooed  into  a 
newspaper  debate,  with  a  small 
segment  charging  a  violation  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  another 
raising  the  issue  of  Communism. 

Now  free  on  bond  are  three 
New  York  writers  charged  with 
using  “top  secret”  State  Depart¬ 
ment  documents  in  their  writ¬ 
ings.  and  in  custody  in  Washing¬ 
ton  are  three  employes  of  the 
Department  who  are  said  to 
have  supplied  the  secret  ma¬ 
terial. 

Two  of  the  writers  are  Philip 
Jacob  Jafle  and  Kate  Louise 
Mitchell,  co-editors  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  i4mera*ta.  The  third  is 
Mark  Julius  Gayn.  author  of 
numerous  articles  for  national 
magazines. 

Post,  PM  Defend 

The  i.ssue  has  resolved  itself 
in  New  York,  rightly  or  not.  into 
a  quarrel  between  the  Hearst 
newspapers  and  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  on  the  one  side  and  the 
“liberal”  Dress,  represented  by 
PM  and  the  Post,  on  the  other. 
PM  and  the  Post  see  the  move 
as  an  attempt  by  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  Grew  to  “throttle”  criticism 
of  his  “appeasement”  policies 
toward  Japan.  Howard  Rush- 
more  of  the  Jotirnal-American 
and  Frederick  Woltman  of  the 
World-Telegram  have  presented 
evidence  to  suoport  ^eir  con¬ 
tention  that  JafTe  was  a  former 
fellow-traveler  and  a  financial 
supporter  of  the  Communist 
Party.  JafTe  and  Miss  Mitchell 
have  denied  being  linked  with 
the  Communists  or  publishing 
a  pro-Communist  magazine. 

Gayn.  when  arrested,  was 
scheduled  to  go  overseas  as  a 
correspondent  for  Collier’s  and 
the  Chicago  Sun.  The  issue  of 
Collier's  which  appeared  the 
day  after  his  arrest  carried  an 
article  by  him  describing  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  Japanese  to  the 
concentrated  bombing  of  their 
industrial  cities.  The  article. 
Collier’s  said  in  its  publicity, 
was  based  on  “confidential  re¬ 
ports  from  various  military  and 
diplomatic  sources”  and  had 
been  cleared  by  the  Office  of 
Censorship.  The  current  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
also  carries  an  article  By  Gayn. 

The  Chicago  Sun  said  Gayn 
had  not  yet  been  put  on  its 
payroll  at  the  time  of  his  arrest, 
and  his  status  is  being  held  in 
abeyance,  pending  outcome  of 
the  spy  inquiry. 

Mr.  Grew  charged  in  his  bill 
of  ];>articulars  that  the  arrests 
resillted  from  investigation  over 
a  long  period  of  “leaks”  from  the 
State  Department’s  secret  files, 
though  he  said  the  motives  were 
not  clear.  Woltman  wrote  that 
the  investigation  was  ordered 
by  Secretary  Stettinius,  and  that 
a  Washington  source  said  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  himself  ordered 
it 

In  statements  to  the  press. 
Gayn.  Jaffe  and  Miss  Mitchell 


ANPA  Fetes  Walsh 
As  Dean  of  Staff 

In  June.  1895,  when  he  was  12 
years  old,  Thomas  J.  Walsh  fig¬ 
ured  it  was  time  to  give  up  his 
spare-time  job  of  selling  news- 


Thomaa  J.  Walsh  gals  $500  bond 
from  W.  G.  Chandler,  ANPA 
president. 

papers  in  Brooklyn  and  get 
started  on  a  career.  So  he  be¬ 
came  office  boy  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

When  the  late  Lincoln  B.  Pal¬ 
mer.  general  manager,  moved 
the  ANPA  offices  uptown  in  New 
York,  Walsh  moved  up,  too.  ad¬ 
vancing  from  errand  chores  to 
collections  to  general  assistance 
to  the  general  manager. 

ANPA  directors  in  New  York 
for  a  board  meeting  Wednesday 
invited  Walsh  to  their  luncheon, 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  conferred 
the  title  of  “dean”  of  the  ANPA 
staff  on  him.  and  handed  him 
a  $500  War  Bond  from  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  appreciation  of  his 
50  years  of  service. 


said  they  had  not  printed  or 
used  any  material  that  might  be 
prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the 
nation.  They  claimed  that  many 
newspaper  columnists  and  radio 
commentators  use  similar  back¬ 
ground  material,  and  that  an 
embargo  against  their  use  in  this 
manner  of  “off  the  record”  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  various 
government  sources  was  detri¬ 
mental  to  a  free  press. 


Taylor  Holds 
Attacks  on  His 
Story  Unfounded 

Maintaining  that  his  sugges¬ 
tion  on  censorship  to  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  was  made  in  good  faith 
and  was  'not  “presumptuous  ". 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  Scripps-How- 
ard  correspondent,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  on  his  arrival  in 
Washington  this  week  that  criti¬ 
cisms  of  his  action  were  un¬ 
founded. 

His  proposal  that  news  from 
China  to  the  United  States  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  Am¬ 
bassador  Patrick  J.  Hurley  and 
Maj.  Gen.  A.  C.  Wedemeyer 
after  review  by  Chinese  cen¬ 
sors.  was  roundly  denounced 
by  newsmen  in  Chungking  and 
by  a  portion  of  the  press  here 
(E&P.  June  2,  pp.  12.  38). 

Taylor  said  he  had  the  tacit 
approval  of  Wedemeyer  and 
Hurley  when  he  made  his  sug¬ 
gestion  and  that  Chiang  had 
promised  he  would  submit  it  to 
the  Kuomintang  for  considera¬ 
tion.  After  Taylor's  story  ap¬ 
peared,  however.  Chiang  said 
he  had  not  indicated  approval 
of  the  idea,  and  Hurley  said  he 
had  not  been  consult^  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Hurley  was  present  at  the  in¬ 
terview,  Taylor  said,  and  gave  no 
evidence  that  he  objected  to  the 
proposed  scheme  until  24  hours 
later.  As  for  Chiang’s  opinion 
as  outlined  in  his  story,  the  piece 
was  reviewed  for  accuracy,  Tay¬ 
lor  said,  by  Hollington  Tong. 
China’s  chief  censor,  who,  more¬ 
over,  had  acted  as  interpreter  at 
the  interview. 

Another  objection  to  Taylor’s 
action  was  his  terming  the  inter¬ 
view  “exclusive,”  although  Cecil 
B.  Dickson  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  was  present.  Dickson 
was  there,  Taylor  declared,  as  a 
listener  not  an  interviewer.  He 
had  asked  Hurley  if  he  might 
go  along,  since  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  country  and  wanted 
to  meet  Chiang. 

Taylor  said  his  proposal  was 
prompted  by  his  observation  in 
many  foreign  countries  that 
their  leaders  are  unduly  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  effect  certain 
news  might  have  on  American 
opinion  and  were  therefore  too 
harsh  in  their  censorship. 


N.  Y.  Guild  Expects 
ANG  Nomination  Row  ' 

At  a  special  session  June  13, , 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New ; 
York  instructed  its  delegate  to : 
the  streamlined  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  convention  to  sup- 1 
port  candidates  for  the  continued 
improvement  of  the  guild — im¬ 
plying  the  probability  of  a  fight 
for  office. 

Other  instructions  were  to  ) 
support  and  work  for  a  pianned 
organizing  campaign,  and  for  a 
new  collective  bargaining  policy, 
especially  by  means  of  “strength¬ 
ening”  the  Newspaper  Commis¬ 
sion  by  removing  the  two  pres¬ 
ent  public  members.  John  Mc¬ 
Manus,  president  of  the  New 
York  guild,  who  will  serve  as 
delegate  at  St.  Paul,  June  25-29, ; 
was  also  instructed  to  support 
the  no-strike  pledge. 
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Bayonne  a  Must 
Market. 

Likewise.  Th< 
Times  IS  a  MUST, 
with  76  years  ol 
publication  pop 
ularity,  because 
Bayonne  "Can'i 
be  sold  from  th< 
outside.” 


‘Busy  Life'  Award 

New  York  University  con¬ 
ferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  on  Doug¬ 
las  Southall  Freeman,  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Va,)  News 
Leader,  at  this  week's  com¬ 
mencement  exercises.  Dr. 
Freeman,  who  is  the  author  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prise  biogrophy, 
“Robert  E.  Lee."  was  cited  for 
having  found  time  in  a  busy 
life  "for  scholarly  achievement 
of  the  highest  order  in  your 
historical  studies  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  who  defended  so  brilliantly 
a  cause  that  they  held  to  be 
right.” 


Former  Hoe  President, 
H.  R.  Schwartz,  Dies 

Harry  R.  Schwartz,  from  1926 
to  1932  president  of  R.  Hoe  4 
Co.,  oldest  manufacturers  of 
newspaper  presses  in  the  U.  S.. 
died  June  9  in  New  York  City. 

A  native  of  Lehighton.  Pa.. 
Mr.  Schwartz  started  at  the  age 
of  12  as  a  carrier  and  printers 
devil  for  the  Hazleton  (Pa.) 
Plain  Speaker,  left  newspaper 
work  for  manufacturing,  boom¬ 
ing  treasurer  of  the  Sprague 
Electric  Co.  at  the  age  of  24.  In 
1917  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Intertype  Corp.  For  a  time 
he  held  both  the  Hoe  and  Inter¬ 
type  presidencies. 


In  addition  to 
plans  for  vast¬ 

ly  improvina 
Greensboro's 

business  sec¬ 

tion.  the  in- 
duatrial  pic¬ 
ture  is  equally 
post-war-prom¬ 
ising’-  MANY 
new  plants  are 
coming  in  on 
a  permanent 
basis. 

Recen t ly ,  a 
great  Chicago 
company,  makers  ol  sleeping 
garments  for  children,  located 
ill  Greensboro,  stating  that  oi 
more  than  60  cities  surveyed 
they  “found  Greensboro  by  fsr 
the  most  progressive  city  ol 
its  size.” 

This  ideal  TEST  market.  City 
Zone,  82,662,  Trsding  Area, 
690,174,  is  at  the  peak  of  a 
growing  prosperity.  And 
News  and  Record  covers 
this  area  .  .  .  POPULARILY. 
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Hm,  turn  over  and  quit  mumbling  in  your  sleep 

that  Solid  Cincinnati  reads  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer! 


It’s  something  wide-awake  space  buyers  are  keeping  in  mind,  today:  The 
Enquirer  is  Cincinnati’s  most  interesting  newspaper.  Modern.  Streamlined. 
Carries  the  nation’s  top  features.  Constantly  checked  by  reader  surveys. 
The  Enquirer  is  the  newspaper  that  reflects  —  and  appeals  to — the  solid, 
substantial,  thinking  people  of  Cincinnati  you  want  to  reach.  As  you  would 
expect— The  Enquirer  carries  more  advertising  linage  than  any  other  Cin¬ 
cinnati  newspaper. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is.  represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 


Foreign  Propaganda 
Expenditures  Climb 


WASHINGTON,  June  13— Read¬ 
ers  and  listeners  in  the  U.  S. 
are  being  fed  foreign  propa¬ 
ganda  in  26  languages,  with  34 
nations  seeking  to  gain  support 
for  a  variety  of  causes. 

The  trend  toward  government- 
sponsored  publicity  and  informa¬ 
tional  agencies  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  annual  expenditures 
for  15  such  agencies  increased 
from  $2,873,000  in  1942  to  $4.- 
303,000  in  1943,  and  to  $5,368,000 
in  1944. 

These  figures  are  disclosed  in 
a  report  on  administration  of  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
submitted  by  Attorney  General 
Francis  Biddle  and  covering  the 
period  from  June  28,  1942  to  Dec. 
31,  1944.  During  that  time,  508 
statements  were  filed  by  227 
organizations  and  281  individ¬ 
uals,  of  whom  161  organizations 
and  160  individuals  reported  par¬ 
ticipation  in  informational  or 
propaganda  activities  in  the  U.  S. 

The  161  organizations  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  act  break  down  into 
the  following  classes:  19  official 
government  information  centers; 
17  press,  radio  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  services;  33  advertising  and 
trade-promotion  agencies;  8  spe¬ 
cial  foreign  missions;  30  political 
groups;  18  research,  cultural,  and 
welfare  agencies;  10  publishers; 
17  distributors  of  films,  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  radio  transcriptions 
and  nine  others. 

Personnel  Increased 

Foreign  government-owned  in¬ 
formation  centers  have  increased 
their  personnel  from  643  in  1942 
to  1,124  in  1944.  The  15  largest, 
and  their  expenditures  last  year, 
were; 

Australian  News  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau,  $115,000;  Belgian 
Government  Information  Center, 
$432,000;  Canadian  Wartime  In¬ 
formation  Board,  $138,000;  The 
Chinese  News  Service,  Inc.,  $145,- 
000;  Czechoslovak  Government 
Information  Service,  $217,000; 
French  Press  and  Information 
Service,  $347,000;  British  Infor¬ 
mation  Services,  $2,143,000; 
Greek  Office  of  Information, 
$61,000;  Government  of  India  In¬ 
formation  Service,  $125,000; 
Netherlands  Information  Bureau, 
$530,000;  Newfoundland  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  Bureau,  $10,- 
000;  Royal  Norwegian  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  Bureau,  $184,- 
000;  Polish  Government  Informa¬ 
tion  Center,  $850,000;  Casa  de 
Portugal,  $31,000;  Union  of  South 
Africa  Government  Information 
Office,  $40,000. 

The  Soviet  Union,  Biddle  re¬ 
ported,  does  not  maintain  an 
official  information  agency  in 
this  country  but  conducts  paral¬ 
lel  activities  by  other  means. 
Far  example,  the  Soviet  Embassy 
here  prints  and  distributes  a 
monthly  bulletin;  the  Soviet  In¬ 
formation  Bureau  in  Moscow 
transmits  articles  and  news  re¬ 
leases  by  cable  and  radio  to  the 
American  press;  the  All-Union 
StKiety  for  Cultural  Relations 
with  Foreign  Countries  sends 
publications  and  exhibit  mate¬ 


rials  directly  to  individuals  and 
organizations  in  the  U.  S.;  and 
Soviet  films,  photographs,  books, 
and  other  printed  materials  are 
distributed  mainly  through  agen¬ 
cies  operating  along  commercial 
lines. 

Adding  to  the  stream  of  propa¬ 
ganda  are  several  important 
political  organizations  including 
the  Kuomintang,  the  government 
party  of  China,  which  has  princi¬ 
pal  offices  in  San  Francisco.  New 
York,  San  Antonio,  Chicago  and 
Portland.  Ore.,  and  local 
branches  in  25  cities;  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Sinarquista  Movement, 
which  maintains  regional  com¬ 
mittees  in  El  Paso  and  Los  An¬ 
geles.  and  about  18  municipal 
committees;  the  Korean  National 
Revolutionary  Party,  with 
branches  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Honolulu;  the  Dominican  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Party  in  Puerto  Rico; 
the  Syrian  National  Party  with 
headquarters  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  and  the  Hebrew  Commit¬ 
tee  of  National  Liberation. 

The  attorney  general  estimates 
that  more  than  12,000  different 
items  of  “information”  make  up 
the  annual  grist  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda  mills  sending  their  prod¬ 
uct  to  American  readers  and 
listeners. 

Discussing  the  largest  of  the 
publicity  bureaus,  Biddle  said: 

“British  Information  Service 
maintains  offices  in  New  York, 
Washington.  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco,  and  has  representa¬ 
tives  in  10  British  consulates 
scattered  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Its  reports  cover  the  major 
propaganda  activities  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Grovernment  in  the  United 
States,  except  in  the  radio  field, 
where  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  which  has  filed  a 
separate  statement,  performs  im¬ 
portant  informational  functions. 
Over  a  recent  12-month  period, 
BIS  reported  distribution  of 
more  than  4,000,000  copies  of 
publications  by  its  dispatch  sec¬ 
tion,  250,000  copies  of  1,113  press 
releases  by  the  press  section,  and 
about  10,000  photographs.  Its 
most  popular  film,  ‘Desert  Vic¬ 
tory,’  was  shown  commercially 
in  more  than  9,500  theatres,  in 
addition  to  more  than  2,300  non¬ 
theatrical  showings.” 

“The  trend  toward  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  government-sponsored 
propaganda  marks  a  significant 
assumption  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  foreign  governments 
for  the  materials  and  ideas  they 
have  chosen  to  present  to  the 
American  public,”  Biddle  com¬ 
mented.  ‘"This  assumption  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  which  the  Act  has 
undoubtedly  encouraged,  is  a 
salutary  development — whatever 
the  merits  of  government  propa¬ 
ganda  as  such.” 

■ 

New  U.P.  Bureau 

United  Press  has  announced 
the  opening  on  Monday,  June 
11,  of  a  news  bureau  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  John  S.  Langdon, 
formerly  of  U.P.’s  New  York 
radio  bureau,  is  manager. 


Bond  Ammunition 

Sixty  strong  War  Bond  state¬ 
ments  by  top-ranking  Army 
and  Navy  officers  have  been 
obtained  for  newspaper  use, 
S.  George  Little,  special  news¬ 
paper  consultant.  War  Finance 
Division,  Treasury  Department, 
has  announced. 

The  statements  may  be  used 
as  news  matter  or  in  adver¬ 
tising.  The  only  qualification 
in  using  them  for  the  latter 
purpose  is  that  they  are  to  ap¬ 
pear  only  in  ads  which  are 
wholly  and  entirely  7lh  War 
Loan  copy. 

Since  the  opening  day  ol 
the  present  War  Looiv.  the  wire 
services  have  released  two  of 
the  statements  each  day— one 
for  morning  papers  and  one 
for  afternoons.  The  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Division  has  sent  half- 
column  illustrations  and  mots 
of  the  officers  to  all  managing 
editors. 

Lloyd  Le'wis  to  Write 
For  Chicago  Sun 

Chicago,  June  11  —  Lloyd 
Lewis,  formerly  associate  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  page  and 
at  one  time  drama  critic,  sports 
editor  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  News,  will  write  a 
weekly  column  for  the  Chicago 
Sun’s  Sunday  literary  supple¬ 
ment,  beginning  June  24. 

Lewis,  who  resigned  from  the 
Daily  News  last  April  to  devote 
the  major  share  of  his  time  to 
writing  a  biography  of  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant,  will  write  a  column  about 
people  in  the  literary  world,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  Sun 
executive  editor.  The  column 
will  be  entitled  “Lloyd  Lewis.” 

A  former  advertising  man  and 
theatrical  press  agent,  Lewis 
joined  the  Daily  News  staff  as 
drama  critic  under  the  late 
Henry  Justin  Smith,  then  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  paper.  Con¬ 
tinuing  as  drama  critic,  Lewis 
became  sports  editor  and  when 
Hal  O’Flaherty  asked  for  a  leave 
of  absence  to  be  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Pacific,  Lewis 
took  over  the  duties  of  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  He  was  appointed 
associate  editor  under  John  S. 
Knight,  when  the  latter  acquired 
the  Daily  News. 

■ 

Writers  Sell  Bonds 

Chicago,  June  13 — The  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  sponsored  a 
noonday  rally  at  the  “Mighty 
Seventh”  War  Loan  center  here 
today,  with  columnists,  staff 
writers  and  others  putting  aside 
their  regular  chores  to  help  sell 
War  Bonds.  Those  taking  part 
included  John  P.  Carmichael, 
sports  editor;  Robert  J.  Casey, 
war  correspondent  and  now 
drama  critic;  Sydney  J.  Harris, 
columnist;  Vaughn  Shoemaker, 
cartoonist;  Virginia  Leimert. 
fashion  writer;  and  Adele  Hos¬ 
kins,  movie  and  radio  writer. 


WHICH? 


The  Times- 
Herald  offers 
the  advertiser 
more  people. 

Its  contem¬ 
poraries  offer 
the  advertiser 
more  privacy. 

Which  shall  it 
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outsmarted  the  Japanese  defenders 
.  .  .  driven  home  the  war’s  first 
heavy  blow  to  Japan’s  aircraft  in¬ 
dustry  ...”  *  *  * 

Six-foot-two  Mac  Johnson  looks 
(and  walks)  like  a  football  player 
.  .  .  works  like  famed  Herald 
Tribune  correspondent  Homer 
Bigart  (who  is  a  glutton  for  pun¬ 
ishment).  Born  in  Montana  to 
Swedish  immigrant  parents,  John¬ 
son  studied  at  Brigham  Young 
University  (Utah)  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  .  .  .  learned  news- 
papering  on  the  Pacific  coast  .  .  . 
Ijecame  night  city  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune  .  .  .  left  early  in 
’42  to  join  the  U.P.  at  San  Francisco. 

His  war  corresfxjnding  started  at 
Pearl  Harbor  fleet  hq  in  Nov.  ’42 
.  .  .  took  him  on  the  early  carrier 
raids  of  winter  ’42-’43.  He  flew  9 
combat  missions— including  Tokyo, 
Truk,  Wake,  Marshalls,  Carolines 
. . .  went  with  the  Marines  to  Saipan 
and  to  Guam  .  .  .  covered  the  Iwo 
and  Okinawa  invasions.  He  will 
continue  his  fine  w^r  correspond¬ 
ent’s  record  in  the  pages  of  the 


land.  Johnson,  who  had  been  knock¬ 
ing  out  his  istory  on  the  return 
flight,  knew  there’d  lie  a  scramble 
for  transportation  .  .  .  suspected 
that  all  press  jeeps  would  be  pre¬ 
empted.  Foresighted  Mac  stepped 
from  the  B-29  into  the  arms  of  a 
waiting  sergeant  who  led  him  to  his 
own  special  jeep.  In  two  ninutes  he 
was  speeding  up  to  the  press  censor 


•ON  BOARD  A  B-29  SUPER¬ 
FORTRESS,  over  Tokyo,  Nov.  24— 
UP  —  I  rode  in  this  Superfortress 
over  Tokyo  today,  and  as  we  left 
the  Japanese  capital  six  violent  fires 
were  blazing  among  the  rectangular 
buildings  of  the  great  Nakajima  air¬ 
craft  factory  .  .  .” 

Mac  R.  Johnson,  who  gave  the 
world  its  first  eye-witness  account  of 
that  epochal  raid  (scoring  a  24-hour 
beat— thanks  to  a  combination  of 
planning  and  luck)  is  the  newest 
member  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune’s  foreign  correspondent 
staff.  He  has  only  his  own  record— 
with  United  Press— to  rival. 

On  that  Tokyo  raid  Johnson  had 
his  schedule  as  closely  worked  out 
as  did  the  pilots.  There  were  seven 
men  representing  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines  and  radio.  Johnson  figured 
the  first  planes  out  should  be  first 
back— and  climbed  into  “Little 
Gem.”  There  was  a  Varga  girl  on 
her  hull  .  .  . 

Right  after  “bombs  away”  over 
Tokyo,  “Little  Gem’s”  pilot  broke 
formation  and  was  hell-bent  for 
Saipan.  His  was  the  third  plane  to 


who,  also  by  pre-arrangement,  was 
waiting  and  ready. 

By  the  time  the  other  reporters 
wrote  their  stories  after  reaching 
Saipan,  a  communications  break¬ 
down  had  set  in.  But  Mac  Johnson’s 
bit  of  history  was  fanning  out  from 
UP  in  San  Francisco  ,  .  .  “We  had 


Ad  Club  Panel 
Guides  Vets' 
Bids  for  Jobs 

An  honorable  discharge  but¬ 
ton  in  bis  lapel,  a  young  man 
walked  into  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  the  other 
night,  plunked  a  large  port¬ 
folio  down  on  the  floor  beside 
a  statue  of  Ben  Franklin  and 
spoke  out  before  a  panel  of  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  executives. 

"Here  I  am  just  out  of  serv¬ 
ice,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "I 
think  I  am  competent  to  hold 
down  the  job  of  art  director  in 
an  agency,  but  how  do  I  get  in 
to  see  the  big  boss?" 

For  an  hour  the  Veterans 
Guidance  in  Advertising  Com¬ 
mittee  had  been  reviewing  the 
qualifications  of  a  dozen  ex- 
service  men  with  a  view  of 
helping  them  to  help  them¬ 
selves  in  finding  jobs.  None 
had  yet  raised  tne  point-blank 
question  whidli  now  confronted 
^e  Committee. 

Practiced  Sanrice 

Aiming  to  perform  a  practical 
service  in  showing  veterans 
who  wanted  to  get  placed  in 
^e  various  branches  of  adver¬ 
tising,  marketing  and  selling, 
the  Committee — actually  a  panel 
of  employers — pointed  out  in 
one  instance  after  another  where 
the  job-seekers’  letters  of  appli¬ 
cation  were  weak,  poorly  con¬ 
structed.  or  lacking  in  the  kind 
of  information  that  would  click 
with  a  prospective  employer. 

A  young  ex-soldier  who  was 
interested  in  television  and  had 
had  some  experience  in  produc¬ 
ing  shows  for  the  new  medium 
received  advice  on  how  to  whet 
the  appetite  of  an  agency  exec¬ 
utive  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
his  letter. 

An  older  man  who  recited  a 
background  rich  in  the  Holly¬ 
wood  experience  of  producing 
movies  and  additional  knowl¬ 
edge  of  preparing  Navy  training 
films  amazed  the  panel  with  a 
story  of  being  unable  to  find  the 
job  he  was  seeking.  But  then, 
they  agreed,  his  approach  need¬ 
ed  revision.  He  was  creating 
the  impression  that  he  was  “far 
too  good”  for  any  but  a  very 
large  corporation  willing  to 
spend  large  sums  on  industrial 
movies. 

Also  given  a  hearing  was  a 
youth  who  confessed  he  “had 
nothing”  to  offer  any  advertis¬ 
ing  firm  but  he  would  like  very 
much  to  get  into  some  phase 
of  the  business.  Questioning 
brought  out  that  he  had  had  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  researcher  in  a 
tew  firm  before  going  into  the 
Army.  He  was  told  to  prepare 
a  complete  prospectus  and  re¬ 
turn  next  week. 

Directed  by  Veteran 

These  job  applicants  and  sev¬ 
eral  others,  including  one  who 
believes  he'  can  use  pre-war 
training  as  a  printer’s  appren¬ 
tice  to  advantage  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  type  adviser,  and  another 
who  has  promotion  ideas  for 
selling  liquor,  will  face  a  new 
panel  at  the  next  session.  ’The 
new  group  will  include  men  di¬ 
rectly  interested  in  hiring  men 
of  their  f<>leats. 

CO  -1^' - *  '' 


And  in  that  new  panel  also 
will  be  one  or  two  top  exec¬ 
utives  of  agencies  to  whom  the 
young  veteran  who  wants  to  be 
an  art  director  can  address  his 
case.  Similar  panels  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  every  Tuesday  night  in 
the  Ben  Franklin  room  at  the 
club. 

’That’s  the  practical  way  in 
which  the  veterans’  employment 
problem  is  being  worked  out  in 
a  plan  developed  by  Allan  T. 
Preyer,  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New  York.  In 
charge  of  the  panels  is  Capt. 
H.  Gordon  Smith,  a  wounded 
veteran  of  both  world  wars  who 
found  a  job  with  Joshua  B. 
Powers,  Inc.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  through  the  help  of 
the  Advertising  Club. 

Captain  Smith’s  committee 
will  have  a  full-time  job  guid¬ 
ance  office  at  the  club  where 
career  records  of  applicants  will 
be  filed  and  where  club  mem¬ 
bers  will  record  job  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Every  organized  group  in 
advertising  and  marketing  in 
New  York  City  is  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  club,  Mr.  Preyer 
said. 

■ 

Mobile  Radio  Station 
Fills  17  Trailers 

Called  the  largest  mobile 
radio  equipment  ever  con¬ 
structed,  Mobile  Radio  Station 
P-563,  developing  a  power  of  60 
kilowatts,  is  now  being  operated 
in  Burrae  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
Signal  Corps  following  its  com¬ 
pletion  by  Le  Materiel  Tele- 
phonique,  French  associate  of 
International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corp. 

’The  new  station,  known  as 
“SigCircus,”  occupies  17  large 
trailers  and  has  all  the  facilities 
of  a  modern  fixed  radio  station 
of  comparable  power.  Contain¬ 
ing  its  own  power  plant  and 
signal  center,  the  complete  unit 
can  be  set  up  for  operation  in 
little  more  than  24  hours,  and 
can  be  dismantled  and  moved 
with  equal  speed. 

“SigCircus”  is  capable  of 
transmitting  and  receiving  a 
total  of  200,000  words  daily.  In 
addition  to  the  normal  radio¬ 
teletype  channels,  it  is  equipped 
with  complete  broadcast  facili¬ 
ties.  ’These  include  a  portable 
American  Forces  Network  stu¬ 
dio,  a  modern  broadcast  studio 
and  control  booth,  as  well  as 
complete  equipment  for  fac¬ 
simile  transmission  and  recep¬ 
tion  of  photographs,  and  wire, 
film  and  disc  recording. 

■ 

Papers  Combined 

Washincton,  June  9 — Effective 
with  today’s  issue.  Civilian 
Front,  national  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  published  here  and  devoted 
to  civilian  defense,  will  be  com¬ 
bined  with  Army  Times.  The 
paper  came  into  existence  as 
Happy  Days,  with  its  content 
and  circulation  directed  to  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

■ 

Penalized  by  WPB 

’The  Traverse  City  ( Mich. ) 
Record-Eagle  has  been  ordered 
by  the  War  Production  Board  to 
reduce  its  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  11,801  pounds  during  the 
second  quarter  for  exceeding  its 
quota. 


'Lighter'  Ads 
Preferred  by 
94.9%  of  Readers 

Convinced  that  lighter  type 
faces  coupled  with  judicious  use 
of  white  space  make  a  more 
readable  newspaper  and  increase 
the  reader  attention  given  to  in¬ 
dividual  advertisements,  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Times-Her- 
ald  has  been  requiring  advertis¬ 
ers  to  conform  to  this  thinking 
with  a  success  that  is  reflected  in 
a  recent  readership  survey. 
Some  merchants  were  fearful 
that  their  customary  black  ad¬ 
vertisements  would  lose  “punch” 
when  cleaned  up,  but  654  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  conducted  by 
Kal,  Ehrlich  &  Merrick,  Wash¬ 
ing  advertising  firm,  with  Capital 
homemakers  show  that  94.9%  of 
them  find  the  lighter  ads  more 
readable. 

’The  housewives,  carefully  se¬ 
lected  to  represent  a  population 
cross-section  of  the  city  and  its 
suburbs,  were  asked  three  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  specifically  to 
grocery  advertising.  In  reply 
85.3%  asserted  that  they  regu¬ 
larly  read  the  Times-Herald  be¬ 
fore  shopping  for  food  products 
and  4.4%  said  “sometimes.” 
’This  readership  record,  the  pa¬ 
per  reports,  is  higher  than  the 
best  found  by  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  in 
its  regular  surveys. 

Favor  ’Cleon*  Ads 

In  addition  to  being  asked 
which  type,  light  or  black,  ads 
they  prefer,  the  women  were 
also  request^  to  check  which  of 
22  ads,  II  of  each  kind,  they 
found  the  more  readable.  Consis¬ 
tently  they  indicated  the  lighter 
ads.  giving  no  black  one  more 
than  6.4%.  ’Typical  comments 
were:  “Clean  type  is  so  fresh¬ 
looking!”  and  ‘"nie  lighter  ver¬ 
sion  is  easier  to  read  and  neater” 
and  “Already  noticed  the  new 
type  and  had  remarked  how 
much  cleaner  it  was.” 

Results  of  the  survey  are  re¬ 
ported  in  a  brochure  which  also 
contains  examples  of  the  display 
type  available  to  Times-Herald 
advertisers  and  reproductions  of 
commendatory  letters  from  11  of 
the  local  merchants  who  ex¬ 
pressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
newly  enforced  system. 


For  some  time  the  newspaper, 
in  an  effort  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  typographical  excel¬ 
lence,  has  stated  in  its  national 
rate  card:  ‘"The  right  to  Ben  Day 
or  modify  heavy  blacks,  back¬ 
ground,  borders  or  reversed 
type,  to  conform  with  the  ’Times- 
Herald  rules  is  expressly  re 
served,”  but  not  until  February, 
1945,  did  it  begin  enforcement. 

Space  limitations  have  created 
a  “tighter”  appearance,  the 
Times-Herald  explains,  and  con¬ 
sequently  many  advertisers  in 
an  effort  to  gain  visibility  and 
dominance  have  resorW  to 
stronger  lay-outs  and  type.  How¬ 
ever,  it  continues,  instead  they 
defeated  their  purpose,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  paper  has  stepped 
in  and  arbitrarily  required 
lighter,  cleaner  ads. 

Previous  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  but  put  on  a  voluntary  basis 
had  fail^  since  not  enough  ad¬ 
vertisers  fell  into  line,  so  that 
the  no-compromise  stand  was 
necessitated.  It  applies  equally 
to  every  type  of  advertising  and 
every  advertiser.  As  a  result 
the  paper  adds,  the  Times-Herald 
has  lost  a  few  accounts  which  de¬ 
manded  black  advertisements, 
but  “this  has  been  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  an  increased  use  of  the 
paper  by  advertisers  who  prefer 
light  copy.” 

■ 

Atianta  Journal  Buys 
Three  More  Buildings 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  11 — Pur¬ 
chase  of  three  properties  oppo¬ 
site  its  present  building,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week,  gives  the 
Atlanta  Journal  an  additional 
197  feet  frontage  on  the  city's 
important  business  thoroughfare, 
Forsyth  St. 

The  price  of  the  trio  of  three- 
story  buildings  was  given  as 
$135,000.  ’The  Journal  already 
owns  the  eight-story  Ten  For 
syth  Street  building,  having 
bought  the  property  in  August 
1942.  Future  plans  have  not 
been  announced  by  the  Journal 

■ 

Smokes  ior  Soldiers 

Buffalo,  June  11 — Wounded 
service  men  now  convalesci^ 
in  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  in 
New  York  State  will  receive 
more  than  $16,000  worth  of  free 
cigarettes,  bought  with  proceeds 
from  the  Buffalo  News’  Smokes 
Fund  Show. 


GASTONIA 


North  Carolina's 


In  GREATER  GAS¬ 
TONIA  more  Fine  Combed 
Varn  Spindles  are  operat¬ 
ed  than  in  any  city  in  the 
U.  S.,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Fall  River, 
Mass. 


Textile  Center 

A  splendid  “Test  Markrt 
in  an  area  manufictorinf 
(lermanently  needtd  goo» 
“Gastonia  —  The  Sooths 
City  of  Spindles.” 


Native-born,  well-paid  workers  ...  a  strategic  location 
.  .  .  perfect  climate  and  abundant  raw  material.  The 
Gazette,  founded  away  back  in  1880,  completely  covers 
Greater  Gastonia,  the  County  and  some  outlying  areas 
...  a  ix>pulation-prospect  of  100,000. 

The  John  Budd  Company,  National  Representatives 


G  A 


rr\iTnB  a  biibiicucb  1A.  INI 


THEY  KNEW  THEIR 


. 


NUTS  a.d  BOLTS 


FEW  sliort  weeks  after  President  Wilson  had  uttered  Ins 


^  ^  famous  "the  right  is  more  precious  than  peace”,  as  a 
part  of  America’s  declaration  of  war  in  the  Spring  of  1917, 
there  mushroomed  out  of  the  cornfields  in  northeast  Detroit 


a  sprawling  factory  building  designed  to  fashion  gun  mounts 
for  the  old  French  "75” 


Under  the  mighty  driving  power  of  John  and  Horace 
Dodge,  who  only  three  short  years  before  had  launched  the 
Dodge  car,  this  building  became  one  of  the  symbols  of 
America’s  armed  might,  as  has  Willow  Run  in  World  War  11. 


Tliere  were  army  efficiency  experts  then  as  now.  Tour¬ 
ing  the  plant  one  day  with  John  Dod^e,  the  army  man  came 
across  hundreds  of  kegs  of  bolts.  Picking  up  a  bolt,  and 
studying  it  with  an  appraising  eye,  the  officer  ventured:  "I 
believe  Mr.  Dodge,  that  with  a  little  diflerent  machining  on  this 
bolt,  we  could  save  at  least  an  eighth  of  a  cent  in  production.” 
"My  boy,”  said  Dodge,  "you’d  certainly  have  to  go  like  hell 
on  that  one,  these  bolts  only  cost  us  a  sixteenth  of  a  cent.” 

Yes,  the  Dodges  knew  their  nuts  and  bolts.  No  detail 
in  the  h^e  Dodge  organization  was  too  trivial  to  escape  their 
notice.  They  lived  in  the  shop  .  .  .  they  knew  its  thousands 
of  machines,  they  cared  for  the  men  who  tended  them.  They 
were  tireless,  fearless,  made  of  the  raw,  rough,  tough  fiber 
of  human  kind. 


The  Free  Press  printed  the  first  Dodge  motor 
car  newspaper  advertisement.  It  told  the  story  of 
the  Dodge  work  in  World  War  I  ...  of  the  ex¬ 
ploits  and  the  driving  genius  of  the  two  brothers, 
who  were  part  of  that  race  of  dynamic  men  who 
made  Detroit  great.  For  114  years  The  Detroit 
Free  Press  has  been  an  intimate,  integral  part 
of  Detroit  .  .  .  respected  by  its  citizens,  and  read 
with  ever  growing  interest,  developed  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  a  new  management. 


Petrott  0rtt 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  PUBLISHER 


■BITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Jyii*  U,  1945 


Long  Term  Debts  Cut 
Sharply  By  Gannett 


DtVIDBNOS] 


TAXeS 

is.n% 


By  Jerry  Walker 

FRANK  E.  GANNETT  cut  up  a 
statistical  pie  the  other  day  to 
illustrate  to  the  executives,  em¬ 
ployes  and 
stockholders  of  '■TTSSJ” 
the  Gannett  I 
Company,  Inc., 
where  the  ap- 
proximately  11,- 
000,000  in  1944 
income  of  the  21 
newspapers  and 
seven  radio  sta- 
tions  was  dis- 
tributed.  p 

The  biggest  JBB 

share,  some  39%, 
went  to  employ-  Gannett 
ees  as  salary 
and  wages,  federal  old  age  and 
insurance  benefits,  and  profit- 
sharing.  Paper  and  ink  took 
about  13%,  other  operating  ex¬ 
penses  20%  and  taxes  about  16%, 
leaving  slightly  less  than  12% 
for  net  profit,  some  of  which  also 
went  to  employes  who  own  stock. 

Gannett  Company  today  is  in  jn  that  same  six-year  period,  the  interest  charges  have  been 
stronger  position  than  at  any  long  term  debts  were  reduced  whittled  to  about  $55,000. 
time  in  its  history.  sa>d  the  pr^i-  $3,416,588.  While  Mr.  Gannett’s  At  the  close  of  1930,  the  Gan- 
dent’s  summary.  And  to  Mr.  simplified  statement  to  employes  nett  Company,  Inc.  and  wholly 
Gannett  one  of  the  gratifying  and  stockholders  mentioned  debt  owned  subsidiaries  had  book  as“ 
features’  of  the  annual  state-  reduction  of  $625,605  for  the  sets  of  $23,256,134.  Earned  sur- 
ment  is  the  fact  that  the  long-  parent  company  and  subsidiaries,  plus  was  $3,212,134.  The  1944 
term  indebtedness  of  the  com-  the  actual  1944  reduction  for  the  statement  shows  assets  of  $16.- 
pany  was  r^uced  during  the  Gannett  Company,  wholly  825.116  and  earned  surplus  of 

year  by  $625,605,  since  it  lessens  owned  subsidiaries  and  con-  $6,111,668. 

the  interest  charge  and  “puts  the  trolled  companies  totaled  $862,-  Capitar  stock  consists  of  57,- 
company  in  much  ^tter  position  034.  849  shares  of  Preferred  Class  B 

^  „  Recent  Financing  Moves  ( of  which  1.083  are  in  the  treas- 

The  story  of  the  Gannett  Com-  *  _ •  j  ^  .t. 

pany’s  present  financial  solidar- 

ifv  baf*k  several  vears  long  building  of  the  strong  financial 
h^fnr«  thf  faXrs  structure  which  Mr.  Gannett  has 

• 

nf  thP  w  six  yell's-  Starting  with  1939,  when 
financial  long-term  debts  of  $401,000  were 

consecutive  years  have  been  re-  company  also  re- 

financed  the  debt  of  a  subsidiary 
years  ago— 1929  in  the  amount  of  $814,400  at  low- 

In  the  year  of  the  great  stock  interest  taxes, 
market  crash,  the  Gannett  Com-  . 

pany  netted  a  profit  of  $1,253,355  The  next  year,  ^e  niinority 
from  its  wholly  owned  subsid-  Plainfield  ( N.  J. ) 

iaries  and  controlled  companies  Courier-News  Company  was  ac- 
doing  a  business  of  $7,631,746.  Qnired.  making  it  n  wholly 
Taxes  in  those  days  amounted  to  subsidiary,  and  long  term 

a  mere  $113,000,  but  interest  debts  were  reduced  M82.725 
charges  on  the  company’s  debt  year  30-000  shares  of 

was  a  major  item.  $729,412.  Class  A  Common  Stock  were  ex- 

_  t..  ^  j  .  changed  for  15,000  shares  of  $7 

Front  Dropped  in  1930  Participating  Preferred  Stock  at 

Business  fell  off  to  $6,925,304  the  average  book  value  of  the 

in  1930  and  net  profit  dropped  to  Common  Stock  then  outstanding 
$793,319.  By  1938,  the  Gannett  and  the  new  stock  was  booked  at 
properties  were  earning  better  $100  per  share, 
than  a  $1,000,000  a  year  and  they  In  1939  the  Class  A  Common 
haven’t  dropped  below  that  received  $160,000  in  dividends, 
mark  to  date,  although  1942  In  1940  the  $7  Cumulative  Pfd. 
came  close  with  barely  $11,209  drew  $70,000  in  dividends,  and 
beyond  the  million.  The  high  of  in  1941  it  was  credited  with 
all  years  is  1944’s  consolidated  $105,000  while  $100,000  in  divi¬ 
ne!  of  $1,453,516.  dends  went  to  Class  A  Common. 


TOOKWKINC 

otmrML 

t.oi% 


Taxes 
$  ’90.010 
367.050 
531,930 
S60.425 
1.454,000 
1.626,900 


Exiienses 

$6,295,664 

6,973,883 

7.082,199 

6,769,297 

7.217,904 

8,010,425 


EarniiiKS 

$7,454,893 

8,206.655 

8,420.645 

8.273,633 

9,499.219 

10,752,266 


Dividends 

$332,200 

285.109 

259,960 

201,910 

256,721 

196,691 


of  all 

Women’s  Wear  store 
‘  advertising  in  Buffalo 
appears  it\  the 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 


Fashion  advertising 
calls  for  buyiryg  action, 
and  local  space  buyers 
know  that  when  you 
wont  action  in  Buffalo 
the  Courier-Express 
Delivers  the  Goods  I 


Post-War  Buy¬ 
ing  Market  .  .  . 
money  that’s 
rarin’  to  go  for 
needed  civilian 
goods. 

"SelUiiq  .Vorrir- 
totvn  is  an 
IS’SIPE  Job" 


53,429  ABC  City  Zone 
15,253  ABC  Circnletion 


lyM/  eurrAio's  oeu 

MOININO  *  SUNOAT  NIWSPAffl 


KANSAS  FARMERS  TO  SPEND 
150  MILLIONS  IN  IMPROVING 
HOMES  AFTER  END  OF  WAR 

*  -  -  !  .  _ I.  'TVirk  oiir. 


sii.r.s.'K 

fara  “and  home  Si’s” Se 

FoneVh"n*5&ei^ 

r”suSmaS  a  statewide  survey  of  rural  postwar 

WAHtS  --  ’  ~ 

in  submitting  the  report,  Jac-  will  include 

card  made  this  observation.  plumbing,  and  electric 

“Nothing  is  clearer  Plumbing  expenditures 

vev  than  that  anticipated  Purchases  should  amount  to  approxi 

will  be  for  cash.  P®co  ner  >tiatelv  $3,000,000.  ’ 

of  the  home  purchases  and  w  per  largest  items  in  building  im- 

cent  of  the  farm  Purchases  will  be  paint,  fencing, 

-unm  -.avliu-s  or  curp  Income.  Mta 


machine  sheds  rank  high.  The  sur¬ 
vey  tabulation  of  building  needs  is 
as  follows:  . 

Barns.  2.2;  milk  houses,  9.5.  hog 
houses,  9.2;  hen  heuses.  19;  prefab¬ 
ricated  small  buildings,  3;  grain 
storage,  10.5;  silos,  12.6;  fencing, 
22  7;  machine  sheds,  17;  home 

painting.  22.8;  landscapeing.  6. 

“It  might  have  been  expected 
that  all  farmers  would  want  new 
tractors  .trucks,  and  automobiles, 
but."  said  Jaccard.  "the  average  for 
the  state  shows  a  smaller  per  cent 
Intending  to  buy  heavy  equipment 
than  intend  to  buy  household 

aianure  Spreaders 

istern  one-third  of  ne 
re  spreaders  seem  to 
jy  almost  as  many  as 
tomobiles  and  ^tractors.^ 


Get  Your  Share  of  This  Postwar 

Business  With  Advertising  in 

the  Newspaper  That  Is  FIRST  in  Kansas 

The  Wichita  Beacon  is  FIRST  in  Reading  interest,  publishing  MORE  nationally-known  features,  comics  and  news  than 
any  other  newspaper  published  in  Kansas.  That  is  the  reason  for  The  Beacon  reaching  MORE  newspaper  reading  fami¬ 
lies  than  any  other  VVichita  or  Kansas  newspaper— 27,837  MORE  daily  and  36,436  MORE  Sunday— odequately  covering 
the  100-county  Wichita  market.  The  Beacon  s  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  6  months  ending  September  30,  1944-^91,063 
Doily — 107,769  Sunday. 

FIRST  IN  READERS!  FIRST  IN  NEWS!  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING! 


NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 
91,063  Daily 
107,769  Sunday  . 


Send  for  detailed  information  about 
postwar  spending  of  Kansas  farmers. 


THE  WICHITA  BEACON 

Kansas'  Greatest  Newspaper 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  LORENZEh/  &  THOMPSON,  INC. 
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Phila.  Inquirer 
Starts  Ad  Drive 
On  'Gold  Rush' 

Philadelphia,  June  11 — While 
the  National  Association  of  Se¬ 
curities  Commissioners  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  nation-wide  campaign  to 
warn  U.  S.  investors  against  al¬ 
leged  fraudulent  practices  in¬ 
volved  in  the  current  Canadian 
“gold  rush,”  and  Better  Business 
Bureaus  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
are  joining  in  the  campaign,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Security  Commission,  is  carry¬ 
ing  the  fight  directly  to  the 
Dominion  government. 

“Stop  This  Canadian  Gold 
Swindle!”  is  the  arresting  head¬ 
line  over  an  advertisement  set 
215  lines  deep  over  four  columns 
which  will  appear  this  coming 
weekend  in  every  Washington, 
D.  C.  newspaper.  It  is  being  of¬ 
fered  also  to  a  group  of  13  lead¬ 
ing  Canadian  newspapers 
through  the  Inquirer's  New 
York  oflSces,  the  ads  being  paid 
for  by  Triangle  Publications, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Inquirer. 

Copy  is  a  reproduction  of  an 
editorial  and  cartoon  from  the 
Inquirer's  edition  of  June  7, 
which  already  has  attracted  wide 
attention  and  resulted  in  a  fiood 
of  letters.  Previously  a  series  of 
articles  was  written  for  the  In¬ 
quirer  by  Raymond  A.  Cox  and 
J.  Myron  Honigman,  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Securities 
Conunission,  exposing  the  al¬ 
leged  frauds. 

Loodtr  Charged 

Decision  to  place  the  ads  in 
Canadian  newspapers  was  taken 
mainly  because  the  Dominion 
Parliament  in  Ottawa  reportedly 
has  permitted  to  lie  dormant 
since  1942  a  proposed  extradi¬ 
tion  treaty  which  would  enable 
U.  S.  authorities  to  deal  with 
swindlers.  It  is  pointed  out  also 
that  the  U.  S.  Senate  ratified  the 
proposed  treaty  three  years  ago. 

The  cartoon  by  Hugh  Hutton, 
the  Inquirer's  cartoonist,  depicts 
an  American  citizen,  identified 
as  “John  Q.  Sucker,”  at  the  tele¬ 
phone,  an  exploding  balloon 
above  him  having  lettered  in  the 
legend  “Get-Rich-Quick  Cana¬ 
dian  Gold  Mine  Swindle.” 

The  editorial  begins:  “When 
is  Canada  going  to  clamp  down 
On  the  gold  mine  swindlers  who 
are  picking  our  people's  pockets 
to  the  tune  of  a  million  dollars  a 
week?”  It  relates  that  glowing 
prospectuses  are  constantly  be^ 
ing  circulated  telling  how  Joe 
Doakes  can  reap  “5000%  profits 
overnight  by  investing  $100  of 
hard-earned  savings,  or  gain 
riches  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice  by  risking  $1000.” 

Still  more  invidious,  says  the 
Inquirer,  is  the  telephone  tech¬ 
nique  involved.  “What  could  be 
more  flattering  than  to  be  called 
up  by  long  distance  from  Toron¬ 
to  by  a  ‘leading  Canadian  finan¬ 
cier’  and  be  invited  to  join  him 
as  a  partner  in  a  sure-fire  specu¬ 
la  tirni.” 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Domin¬ 
ion  government,  Cox  and  Honig¬ 
man  said,  has  indicated  that  the 
take  in  Toronto  is  $1,000,000  a 


week,  which  comes  from  the 
pockets  of  citizens  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Canada. 

In  reportorial  fashion,  the  com¬ 
missioners  cite  case  histories  to 
show  that  the  practices  are  not 
confined  to  “unintelligent”  vic¬ 
tims,  but  are  often  aimed  at 
clergymen,  teachers,  white  col¬ 
lar  workers,  etc. 

Cox  and  Honigman  have  been 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Securities  Commission  since  1939 
and  1940,  respectively.  Cox, 
chairman  of  the  board,  entered 
the  securities  business  after  the 
last  World  War  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  his  present  post  by 
Governor  James.  Honigman,  42, 
is  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  who  for 
years  has  b^n  interested  in  se¬ 
curities  laws.  He  is  former 
chairman  of  the  Investments 
Trusts  Commission. 

In  the  advertisements  now  of¬ 
fered  Canadian  newspapers,  the 
Inquirer  insists  it  is  up  to  the 
Ottawa  Parliament  “to  stop  this 
victimizing  of  American  citizens. 
Let  it  open  the  way  to  our  au¬ 
thorities  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  gold  mine  racket  and 
we'll  soon  see  some  action.  This 
swindle  must  be  stopped.” 

■ 

13  Writers  on  Flight 
To  Cover  ATC  Story 

Washington,  June  14  —  The 
story  of  Air  Transport  Command 
in  one  of  the  war's  most  inter¬ 
esting  areas,  from  the  standpoint 
of  war  in  the  air — the  China- 
Burma-India  theater — is  being 
covered  by  13  correspondents 
who  have  been  flown  by  the  War 
Department  to  the  sites  of  the  in¬ 
stallations. 

Correspondents  on  the  trip  are 
Harry  Grayson,  NEA;  Hallet 
Abend,  NANA;  Pauline  Freder¬ 
ick,  Western  Newspaper  Union; 
Robert  Considine,  INS;  Meyer 
Berger,  New  York  Timet;  Edwin 
A.  Lahey,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
William  Howland,  Time,  Inc.; 
Map^  Day  Winn,  This  Week; 
Elsie  McCormick,  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest;  Greta  Palmer,  Woman’s 
Home  Companion;  Bruce  Gould, 
Ladies’  Home  Journal;  Evelyn 
Eaton,  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons;  Harry 
Flannery,  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System. 

The  writers  will  be  flown  back 
to  the  U.  S.  when  the  ATC  story 
has  been  covered.  They  will 
not  write  on  other  phases  of  the 
war  in  the  CBI  theater. 


LIADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

In  1944  Tbe  Sun’s  Total  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  greater 
than  that  «f  any  ether  New 
York  newspaper  evening, 
morning  or  Sunday.  Tbe  Sun 
has  led  all  other  New  York 
evening  aewspapers  in  Total 
Advertising  tor  20  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 


Fight  Due  on  OWI 

Washington.  June  12 — A  tight 
will  be  waged  in  the  Senate 
to  restore  iunds  ior  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  whose 
budget  was  cut  almost  in  half 
by  the  House. 

Rep.  John  Taber.  R-N.Y.,  who 
has  been  OWTs  chief  critic, 
was  the  sponsor  of  a  motion 
which  reduced  the  proposed 
$35,000,000  appropriation  to 
$17,000,000. 

He  was  joined  by  Rep.  Clare 
Luce.  R-Conn.,  who  contended 
OWI  should  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  twice  as  much  as  it  does 
now,  with  half  as  much  money. 

Magee  Revives  Column 
To  Aid  War  Fund 

Carl  C.  Magee,  pioneer  col¬ 
umnist  whose  comments  ap¬ 
peared  for  20  years  in  south¬ 
western  newspapers  under  the 
title  “Turning  On  The  Light,” 
has  revived  the  column  as  a 
feature  of  the  1945  National 
War  Fund  campaign  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  where  he  is  president  of 
the  United -War  Chest. 

Magee’s  column  became  na¬ 
tionally  familiar  to  editors  dur¬ 
ing  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal. 
'Ihen  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoma  News,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  he  had 
early  information  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  and  for  two 
years  engaged  in  a  bitter  fight 
with  the  machine  of  Sen.  Fall. 
Statements  originally  published 
in  the  column  were  credited 
with  having  led  to  ultimate  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  conspiracy. 

“Turning  On  ’ITie  Light”  or¬ 
iginally  appeared  in  the  Albu- 
auerque  New  Mexico  State 
Tribune,  of  which  Magee  was 
editor  1923-27. 

Inventor  of  an  automobile 
parking  meter,  Magee  is  pres¬ 
ently  president  of  the  Dual 
Parking  Meter  Co.  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

■ 

Soles  Tax  Bill 

Among  new  bills  introduced 
in  the  Alabama  Legislature  is 
one  to  initiate  a  graduated  penny 
tax  on  retail  sales. 

flROOFS  OF 

Irdgress. 

AJ«J  City  Zone  Population 

1940  .  34.274 

1945  .  54,127 

(l*ar.  28.  inib.  Stmt.) 

TELEPHONES 


"No  feature  in 
all  the  syndicates 
that  approaches 

OUT  OUR  WAY" 


One  of  the  best  known  coU 
umnists  and  book  reviewers 
in  the  country  is  Ted  Rob¬ 
inson,  the  '“Philosopher  of 
Folly”  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  Here  is  what  Ted 
wrote  in  his  review  of  the 
recently  published  book  of 
“Why  Mothers  Get  Gray” 
drawings  by  J  R  William* 


“J.  R.  Williams  is  one  of 
the  few  really  top  grade 
dally  funny  page 
draughtsmen  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  To  me,  there  is  no 
feature  in  all  the  syndi¬ 
cates  that  approaches  in 
realism  and  humor  (his) 
‘Out  Our  Way’  and  ‘Bom 
Thirty  Years  Too  Soon’ 
and  ‘Why  Mothers  Get 
Gray’  drawings.  This 
latest  book  demonstrates 
that  Williams  can  keep 
it  up  through  the  years 
without  losing  a  bit  of 
his  punch.’’ 


In  Cleveland  it  is  the  Press, 
not  the  Plain  Dealer,  that 
runs  “Out  Our  Way.”  Never¬ 
theless  Robinson  is  unstint¬ 
ing  in  his  praise  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  NEA  feature.  Here  i* 
what  he  wrote  in  his  review 
of  “The  Bull  of  the  Woods,” 
a  collection  of  machine  shop 
drawings  by  Williams; 

“1  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Williams’s  stuff  has  more 
originality,  more  punch, 
more  realism,  more  good 
psychology,  more  excuse 
for  being,  more  genuine 
humor,  than  the  work  of 
any  other  comic  artist.” 


TEXARKANA 
GAZETTE  -  NEWS 

Texarkana,  Ark-Texas 
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**Raw  Materials 


readily  avaUable^ 


**Pitt8burgh  has  prospered  as  a  steel  center 
because  raw  materials  such  as  coal,  lime¬ 
stone  and  iron  ore  for  her  mills  are  readily 
available  and  large  steel  consuming  mar¬ 
kets  are  near  at  hand.  Nature  gave  the 
Pittsburgh  area  many  advantages  for  un¬ 
limited  industrial  progress. 


mills  can  and  will  be  quickly  reconverted 
to  help  supply  the  enormous  quantities  of 
steel  the  world  will  need  for  peacetime 
rebuilding  and  prosperity. 


^Pittsburgh  has  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  as  an  important  center 
of  the  steel  industry.” 


‘’Conversion  of  big  strip  mills  such  as 
Irvin  Works  helped  U.  S.  Steel  produce 
as  mnoh  as  one-third  of  the  nation’s  plate 
need  for  ships  and  tanks.  These  and  other 


Proaidontf 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COUP. 


O'Rourke  Raps, 
Floys  and  Hits 
Stilted  Heads 

Washington,  June  14 — It  has 
been  said  in  praise  of  a  news¬ 
paper  headline  that  it  “should 
be  set  to  music,”  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News  actually  has 
done  that. 

It  was  a  story  at  a  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  wife  who  Aot  her 
husband  to  death  when  he  re¬ 
turned  from  a  late  party  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  red-headed 
charmer  many  years  his  junior. 
In  sheet  music  style  with  the 
words  of  the  lyric  spaced  in 
lower  case  below  the  notes,  the 
News  proclaimed; 

.  “He  was  her  man  ...  he 
was  do’in  her  wrong!” 

The  musical  headline  was  one 
of  the  best  but  it  was  only  one 
of  a  long  series  which  has 
been  appearing  in  the  news¬ 
paper  over  a  period  of  monttis 
since  Editor  John  O’Rourke  in¬ 
structed  his  copydesk  to  get 
away  from  stilted  expression 
and,  within  reasonable  limits, 
“sell  the  story  with  a  laugh.” 
As  an  inducement  to  originality, 
the  News  pays  $5  for  the  head- 
line-of-the-day. 

Winners  have  consisted  of  a 
single  word  and  the  prize  money 
also  has .  gone  for  headlines 
which  covered  the  entire  first 
page  of  the  tabloid  News. 

O’Rourke’s  rules  couldn’t  be 
simpler:  “Just  write  the  head 
in  the  seme  language  you  would 
use  orally  to  call  attention  to 
the  story.”  He  has  found  in 
the  application  of  this  rule  that 
such  words  as  “savant,”  “Solon,” 
etc.,  do  not  appear.  And  the 
head  doesn’t  repeat  some  strict¬ 
ly  factual  and  formal  state¬ 
ment  lifted  from  the  lead  or 
elsewhere  in  the  story. 

“If  the  tag-line  of  the  story 
carries  a  ‘whipper’,  don’t  spoil 
it  by  placing  it  in  the  headline.” 
he  cautions.  “Don’t  give  it 
away.  The  reader  won't  laugh 
twice.” 

“It’s  been  lots  of  fun,”  says 
O'Rourke  —  and  News  readers 
agree  when  they  see  heads  in 
the  following  style: 

O.  K.,  So  Texas  Is  a  Place 
Near  Kaesas  and  Mlssoeri! 

That  was  a  facetious  explan¬ 
ation  for  playing  up  a  story  or¬ 
iginating  in  a  state  other  than 
the  ones  from  which  President 
Truman  has  been  picking  his 
key  men  almost  exclusively. 

The  Fraelein  With 

The  Frafern  Eyes  j 

That,  a  story  on  orders  is¬ 
sued  to  GI’s  in  Germany  not  to 
fraternize  with  the  damsels  in 
the  occupied  territory. 

Onr  Dreams  Are  Getting  I 

Cleaner  All  the  Time  I 

It  appeared  over  a  story  that 
the  War  Production  Board  will 
permit  the  production  of  thou-  I 
sands  of  new  bathtubs  this 
summer. 

When  We  Open  Onr  Month 
We  Pet  Onr  Foote  Into  It 

’That  one  proved  prophetic. 
It  was  the  Kenturfty  Derby 
pickings  by  the  News  handi- 
capper,  whose  name  is  J.  D. 
Foote.  He  picked  Hoop,  Jr.,  to 
run  fourth — out  of  the  money. 

26 


Help!  The  Empire's  Teatering. 

Lead  paragraph  of  that  story, 
carried  under  a  London  date¬ 
line,  read:  "Parliament  took 
time  out  from  world  affairs  to¬ 
day  to  consider  how  to  feed 
twin  babies  with  only  one  rub¬ 
ber  nipple.” 

And  Yon  Gays  in  the 
Pentagon  Thinh  YOU 
Have  a  Soft  Tonch 

Under  that  challenging  head 
ran  the  story  of  the  GI  whose 
assignment  is  to  stand  at  the 
entrance  to  a  bridge  over  the 
Rhine  all  day  and  order  girls 
seeking  to  cross,  to  lift  their 
skirts  and  open  their  blouses. 
Searching  for  contraband,  it 
seems. 

■ 

C.  A.  Smith  of  INS 
Heads  London  Corps 

Charles  A.  Smith  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  was 
unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  Association  of  Corre¬ 
spondents  in  London  for  the 
year  1945-46  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association. 

E.  Clifton  Daniel  of  the  New 
York  Times  was  unanimously 
elected  vice-president;  Stanley 
P.  Richardson,  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  secretary, 
and  Mallory  Browne  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor, 
treasurer. 

The  executive  committee  of 
the  association  will  be;  Edward 
R.  Murrow,  Columtbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  ( retiring  presi¬ 
dent):  Robert  Bunnelle,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Philip  H.  Ault, 
United  Press;  E.  R.  Noderer, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Ned  Russell. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
George  Ormstoy,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  William  H.  Stone- 
man,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

m 

Anny  Warns  on  Mail 

New^iaper  publishers  must 
keep  their  mailing  lists  up  to 
date  if  their  periodicals  are  to 
reach  subscribers  among  the 
men  now  being  redeployed 
from  Europe,  Brig.  Gen.  R.  B. 
Lovett,  adjutant  general  of  the 
European  Theater  of  Opera¬ 
tions,  has  warned.  Soldiers  are 
being  informed  that  unless  they 
notify  their  correspondents  of 
changes  of  address  periodicals 
will  remain  undelivered.  The 
Army  is  furnishing  soldiers 
with  V-mail  change-of-address 
forms. 


You  Cao  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio’s  LarqesI  Market 

— Graotor  Clovalaad 
aad 

Ohio’s  Secood  LarqesI 
Market 

—U  Adjaceaf  Coaafiat 
wHk  lk« 

CLEVEUIB  PUM  DEAUI 

CtoMlM^s  Htwtpmftr 


•Short  SaheA 


AND  in  the  Albuquerque  ( N.  M.) 

Journal  was  this  classified  ad: 
COMBAT  returnee,  wife  and  baby  want 
furnished  apartment.  Will  drown 
baby  if  necessary. 


LEATHERNECKS  questioning  a 
Jap  prisoner  were  confronted 
with  a  new  answer  recently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Marine  Pfc.  Wayne  F. 
Young,  formerly  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer.  After  the  Marines 
had  managed  to  calm  the  fright¬ 
ened  Jap,  he  blurted  out  in 
English.  “Don’t  shoot  me.  I’m 
no  soldier.  I’m  a  newspaper 
man.” 

■ 

A  MAN  walked  into  the  office  of 
the  Boise  ( Ida. )  Statesman  and 
presented  a  clipping  advertising 
the  newspaper's  offer  to  give 
away  gramaphones.  Finally  the 
city  editor  noticed  the  item  had 
been  clipped  from  a  “40  Years 
Ago”  column. 

■ 

THE  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News  had  women  readers 
standing  on  their  heads  the  other 
day.  The  woman’s  page  was  up¬ 
side  down. 

■ 

AN  AP  story  quoted  Frank  Sin¬ 
atra’s  manager  as  saying  the 
singer  had  been  alerted  for  an 
overseas  tour,  but  when  it  ap- 
PMred  in  the  Columbus  (O. ) 
Dispatch.  Sinatra  was  “altered” 
for  the  tour. 

■ 

A  CURIOUS  “Help  Wanted”  ad 
in  the  Montreal  (Can.)  Star 
read: 

UPSTAIRS  Maid.  Own  room  and 
liats.  Experience  and  references  re¬ 
quired. 


THE  state  editor  of  the  Rutland 

(Vt. )  Herald  picked  up  an 
item  handed  over  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  and  read  that  the  body 
of  a  man  found  yesterday  in  the 
river  was  identified  today  as  so- 
and-so. 

“Why  didn’t  you  phone  the 
item  yesterday  that  the  body  had 
been  found?”  the  editor  inquired. 

“What  was  the  use?”  asked  the 
correspondent.  “No  one  knew 
who  the  guy  was  until  today.” 

■ 

Cooper  Honored 
On  MBS  Program 

Chicago,  June  11 — Kent  Coop¬ 
er,  executive  director  of  the 
Associated  Press,  was  honored 
on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System’s  “Freedom  of  Oppor¬ 
tunity”  program,  broadcast  last 
Friday  from  WGN,  Chicago 
Tribune  station. 

Outstanding  events  in  his 
career  were  dramatized,  includ¬ 
ing  his  idea  of  using  telephone 
instead  of  telegraph  to  send  AP 
dispatches  to  .smaller  dailies  be¬ 
fore  the  introduction  of  printer 
telegraph  machines. 

The  program  also  featured 
the  development  of  Wirephoto 
and  the  first  nation-wide  use  of 
that  service  at  the  time  of  the 
Wiley  Post-Will  Rogers  plane 
crash  in  Alaska.  The  program 
concluded  with  a  statement  by 
Cooper  urging  world-wide  free¬ 
dom  of  access  to  news. 


You  Know  FALL  RIVER  Is  A  Great  TEXTILE  CENTER— 
But  Have  You  Heard  About  It's  Future 
in  ELECTRONICS? 

This  is  a 

FATHOMETER 

The  fathometer  and 
other  underwater  sound 
devices  developed  and 
produced  hy  the  famed 
SUBMARINE  SIGNAL 
COMPANY  helped  win 
the  Battle  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  are  today 
j  saving  precious  lives 
I  and  equipment  in  the 
Pacific. 

Fall  River  can  be  justly  proud  of  its  textile  industry,  but  we’re 
1  equally  proud  of  our  lusty  newcomers,  and  tbeir  post-war  future. 

:  For  instance,  the  SUBMARINE  SIGNAL  COMPANY,  one  of  FaU 
i  River’s  newer  industries,  has  announced  post-war  plans  which 
result  in  even  more  activity  at  the  plant  than  exists  today”.  The 
.  men  and  women  of  Submarine  Signal  Compamy  whose  skilled 
1  duction  of  underwater  sound  devices  helped  win  the  Battle  of  the 
I  Atlantic  will  one  day  soon  produce  peacetime  electronics  devices 
!  not  yet  unveiled. 

27S  iSivvrsiAcd  manu/actarint  Arms  make  possible  on 
annual  industriai  payroll  oxcooding  fSOfiOOfiOOXlO 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

Fall  RIvar,  Maxaebasatts 

j  Represented  Nationally  by  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

I  Ntw  York  Philadslphls  Chicaqo  Detroit  Boiton  Atlanta  San  Ffaneisco 
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In  a  bomber  a  GUNNER  uses  a  new 
gunsight  lamp  that  permits  him  to  aim 
directly  into  the  sun  —  blasting  enemy  planes 
that  otherwise  would  be  invulnerable 
because  of  the  blinding  glare.  A 


the  name  on  the  (jl'NSIGHT  LAAtP  is  Ifestinghouse. 


On  a  railroad  an  ENGINEER  gets 
smoother  operation  —  and  25%  more  power 
—  from  his  steam  locomotive  because  of  a 
revolutionary  new  steam  turbine  drive. 


the  name  on  the  TV  RHINE  DRIVE  is  IVestinghouse. 


In  an  Army  arsenal  a  BALLISTICS 
EXPERT  photographs  projectiles,  smashing 
through  armor  plate,  with  an  x-ray  tube  that 
takes  a  picture  in  1  l,00(W00th  of  a  second. 


the  name  on  the  X-RAY  TUBE  is  IVestinghouse, 


On  a  carrier  a  PLANE  DIRECTOR  uses 
a  new  kind  of  elevator  to  hoist  planes  on 
deck  faster  —  keeping  the  deck  cleared  and 
getting  fighters  into  the  air  quicker. 


the  name  on  the  ELEVATOR  is  IVestinghouse, 


TODAY  —  Westinghouse  skill  in  research  and  engineering 
is  constaiKly  at  work,  developing  new  and  better  war  ma¬ 
terials  for  final  Victory. 

TOMORROW  —  This  same  research  and  engineering  skill 
will  mean  more  dependable,  more  efficient  industrial  equip¬ 
ment  and  appliances  for  the  home. 


ouse 


eiiiNrs  IN  2s  cults 


orncis  tvttrwmst 


Tune  in:  JOHS  CHARLES  THOMAS-Sunday  2:30  pm,  EWT,  NBC 
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U.  p.'s  Richards 
'Ruins'  Tall  Tale 
About  Patton 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  11 — 
Robert  Richards,  United  Press 
war  correspondent  and  former 
reporter  and 
copyreader  for 
the  Memphis 
Press  -  Scimitar, 
is  back  in  the 
United  States 
after  26  months 
of  war.  Richards 
spent  16  months 
in  England,  cov¬ 
ering  battle  by 
air,  and  nine 
months  in 
France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany 
and  Austria 
with  Gen.  George  Patton’s  Third 
Army. 

“Pitton  is  our  greatest  of¬ 
fensive  general,”  Richards  said. 
“He  has  a  lot  of  color  and  razzle- 
dazzle,  but  behind  it  all  he  is  a 
careful  planner.  His  men  love 
the  tales  that  have  been  built 
up  about  ‘Blood  ’n’  Guts'  and 
their  morale  was  high  when  I 
left  them. 

“It  seems  a  shame  to  ruin  one 
of  the  war's  best  tall  tales,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  Patton 
didn’t  swim  the  Sauer  River  last 
March.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  he  could  have  done 
it  and  possibly  would  have  done 
it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — 
if  someone  had  dared  him  to— 
but  he  didn't  do  it.” 

Richards  has  an  idea  the  story 
might  have  got  its  start  from  the 
fact  that  a  lieutenant  colonel  of 
infantry  lost  his  pants  when  he 
was  blown  out  of  a  boat  by  a 
mortar  shell  during  the  crossing 
and  had  to  swim  for  it 

“Just  for  the  record.”  said 
Richards,  “Patton  didn’t  swim 
that  river.  But  don’t  accept  any 
bets  that  he  won’t  He’s  Ju^ 
contrary  enough  to  retirni  to 
Luxembourg  and  do  it.” 

Now  that  the  war  in  Germany 
is  over,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
tremendous  problem  in  switch¬ 
ing  over  from  direct  military  op¬ 
erations  to  a  civilian,  military- 
controlled  government,  he  said. 

“The  way  we  handle  things  in 
the  next  few  months  can  deter¬ 
mine  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  an  easy  time  or  an  out¬ 
cropping  of  trouble.”  be  added. 

“On  the  basis  of  the  six  months 
I  spent  in  Germany.  I  didn't  see 
one  instance  of  a  werewolf  or¬ 
ganization  or  sniping  tactics.  I 
don’t  believe  any  army  ever  in¬ 
vaded  a  country  with  less  oppo¬ 
sition.” 

Richards  said  he  had  never 
seen  anything  like  the  devasta¬ 
tion  at  Frankfurt  -  on  -  Main. 
“Block  after  block  of  rubble  was 
all  to  be  seen.” 

The  most  satisfactory  part  of 
covering  the  war?  “It  was  the 
liberation  of  Paris  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned.”  Richards  said. 
“It  was  made  to  order  for  the 
movies.  You  got  drunk  on  the 
atmosphere.” 

Browner  and  thinner.  Rich¬ 
ards  was  greeted  on  his  arrival 
home  by  a  22-months-old  son  he 
had  never  seen  before. 


Offers  Half  Florida 
For  2  Hogs,  1  Dog 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  11 — A  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  northern  half  of 
Florida  be  traded  to  Georgia 
for  “two  SOO-tpound  hogs  and 
one  good  hound  dog”  has  been 
made  by  a  South  Florida  news¬ 
paper. 

“Prompted  by  stagnation  of 
efforts  for  reapportionment  by 
the  Florida  Legislature,”  the 
Belleglade  Herald  wired  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ellis  of  Arnall  of  Georgia, 
“we  respectfully  ask  if  you  will 
consider  this  proposition: 

“Extend  your  south  boundary 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  .  .  .  from 
the  present  southeast  corner  of 
your  state — the  State  of  Florida 
to  accept  in  token  payment 
from  Georgia  two  300-pound 
hogs  and  one  good  hound  dog.” 

Arnall  wired  back  that 
“Georgia  will  be  delighted  to 
have  all  or  any  part  of  Florida. 
Many  of  your  citizens  are 
Georgians  anyway.” 

Gifts  Pour  In 
To  Ernie  Pyle  Fund 

Bloomington.  Ind.,  June  11 — 
Gifts  to  the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Fund,  established  by  the  Indiana 
University  Foundation  to  honor 
the  late  Scripps-Howard  war 
correspondent  are  coming  in 
from  many  men  and  women  who 
knew  the  writer  only  through 
his  newspaper  columns,  it  was 
reported  here  today  by  Lawrence 
Wheeler,  executive  director  of 
the  Foundation. 

Donations  to  the  Fund,  which 
will  be  devoted  to  expansion  of 
instruction  in  journalism  and 
allied  fields  at  Indiana,  Pyle’s 
alma  mater,  include  a  number 
from  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  services  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Additional  members  of  the  na¬ 
tional  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Fund,  are:  Walter  Leckrone, 
editor,  Indianapolis  Times; 
Walker  Stone,  editor,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance, 
Washington;  Mark  Ferree,  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager,  Scripps- 
Howard,  New  York,  and  Edwin 
C.  Heinke,  city  editor,  Indianap¬ 
olis  Times.  Mrs.  Ernie  Pyle  of 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  is  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Fund. 

■ 

McComb,  Miss.,  Dailies 
Are  Consolidated 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  11 — Pur¬ 
chase  of  the  McComb  (Miss.) 
Journal  by  Oliver  Emmerich, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Mc¬ 
Comb  Enterprise  and  its  con¬ 
solidation  with  the  latter  as  the 
Enterprise-ournal  as  of  June  4, 
has  b^n  announced  by  Mr.  Em¬ 
merich. 

Mr.  Emmerich  bought  the 
Journal  from  H.  Rey  Bonney, 
who  will  continue  in  the  job¬ 
printing  business. 

Executive  personnel  of  the 
new  paper,  in  addition  to  Editor 
Emmerich,  are  N.  A.  Coplen,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher,  revenues; 
Charles  Gordon,  city  editor  of 
the  Journal,  becomes  managing 
editor,  and  W.  E.  Pickett  will 
be  superintendent  of  mechan¬ 
ical  operations. 


Richards 


Pyle  Stamps 
Spur  Bond  Drive 
In  Cleveland 

Cleveland,  June  12 — The  mem¬ 
ory  of  Ernie  Pyle  is  taking  an 
important  part  in  the  7th  War 
Loan  Drive  here. 

Thousands  of  over-size  stamps 
bearing  the  Scripps-Howard  war 
correspondent’s  photograph  and 
facsimile  signature  are  being 
given  to  the  public  with  pur¬ 
chases  of  “extra”  War  Bonds, 
with  the  emphasis  entirely  upon 
“extra.” 

The  idea  was  conceived  by 
William  H.  Quayle,  Cleveland 
banker,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Issuing  Agents 
Committee,  an  organization  of 
255  persons  in  banks,  building 
and  loan  companies,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theaters,  and  credit  unions. 

Quayle,  who  is  with  Central 
National  Bank  of  Cleveland,  took 
his  idea  to  the  editors  of  the 
Press,  the  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper  here,  and  presented  the 
problem  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  plus  continuing  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  idea. 

Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  and 
his  associate.  Public  Service 
^itor  Charles  Schneider,  took 
up  the  idea,  furnished  25,000 
stamps  in  the  first  printing,  cre¬ 
ated  posters  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity,  and  lithographed  an  addi¬ 
tional  supply  of  Ernie  Pyle  pho¬ 
tographs  which  the  newspaper 
had  been  issuing  gratis  since  the 
day  following  Isle’s  death. 

News  of  the  offering  was  her¬ 
alded  on  page  one  of  the  Press 
under  Schneider's  by-line  the 
first  week  of  the  drive.  The  first 
editions  had  been  on  the  street 
less  than  an  hour  when  inquiries 
for  the  stamps  were  made  at 
bank  bond  departments.  The 
feature  is  being  continued  daily, 
each  story  carrying  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  stamp,  which  bears 
the  legend;  “In  memory  of  Ernie 
Pyle,  Beloved  War  Correspond¬ 
ent,  7th  War  Loan  1945:  Issued 
in  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio.” 

In  the  next  few  days,  the 
Issuing  Agents  received  requests 
from  other  organizations  author¬ 
ized  to  sell  bonds,  including  fac¬ 
tory  management,  department 
stores  and  public  utilities.  The 
Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company 
asked  for  150  posters  for  display 
in  all  its  sub-stations. 


Here’s  an 
advertising  future 


One  of  the  finest  metropo¬ 
litan  dailies  in  the  country 
is  looking  for  a  young  man, 
who  has  had  some  experience 
on  a  small  daily,  to  work  on 
local  display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  a  fellow  on  the  way 
up  who  can  get  along  with 
people.  Write  fully  and  send 
photograph  to  Box  1291,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


The  second  week  of  the  drive 
brought  more  requests  and  the 
newspaper  printed  another  batch 
of  25,000  stamps. 

“The  skillful  appeal  of  the 
Press  already  has  placed  us  high 
in  distribution,”  Quayle  said, 
"and  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  greater  sales  than  ever 
before.” 

Inquiries  now  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  from  other  metropolitan 
centers  asking  about  the  F*yle 
feature,  it  is  reported,  and  the 
newspaper  and  the  county  agents 
are  granting  the  rights  for  its 
widespread  use. 

■ 

77  Receive  SDX 
Awards  ior  1945 

Chicago,  June  15  —  Seventy- 
seven  journalism  students  grad¬ 
uated  this  year  have  received  the 
Scholarship  Award  certificates 
given  annually  by  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  vice-president  in 
charge  of  undergraduate  affairs. 
Professor  Frank  Thayer,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Three  men  and  74  women 
qualified.  Thirty-three  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism, 
where  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  chap¬ 
ters,  are  represented. 

The  award  program  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1927  to  recognize 
superior  scholarship  in  all 
courses,  in  keeping  with  the  fra¬ 
ternity’s  policy  to  encourage 
broad  preparation  for  entry  into 
the  professional  field  of  journal¬ 
ism. 


NEWSPAPERS 

get  immediate 

ACTION! 

A  roofing  contractor, 
renewing  his  14-line  ad 
to  run  regularly  once  a 
week,  stated,  "I  would 
not  be  without  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Chester 
TimesI  It  has  brought 
me  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  businessl" 

ANY  NEWSPAPER 
CAN  PROVIDE  SIMI¬ 
LAR  EXAMPLES  OF 
ITS  AM  AZI  NG 
POWERl 
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OlDlPfy 

had  a  great  fall 


’Way  back  in  1939,  the  only  restric-  In  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  there 

tion  on  sales  volume  was  the  law  of  were  five  daily  newspapers  in  the  iin- 

supply  and  demand.  And  the  pattern  mediate  prewar  period.  Today  there 

of  business  leadership  was  subject  to  are  only  four . . .  and  the  old  five  paper 

precise  measurement  by  long  estab*  pattern  has  ceased  to  exist.  People’s 

lished  peacetime  yardsticks.  thinking,  too,  has  undergone  a  funda- 

Suddenly,  “Humpty  Dumpty  had  change.  Liberalism  has  taken 

a  great  fall”  .  .  .  and  our  neatly  pack-  substantial  root, 
aged  world  was  badly  scrambled  in  a  ^hy  we  say,  don’t  think 

global  holocaust.  terms  of  the  ’thirties  in  planning 

Contrary  to  the  classic  evidence  of  your  conversion  period  selling  in 

Mother  Goose,  there  are  those  who  America  s  3rd  Market.  There  ve  been 

cherish  the  hope  that  the  old  prewar  some  changes  made.  And  the  circu- 

status  will  be  restored  as  soon  as  all  lation  and  advertising  trend  of  the 

hostilities  cease.  This  type  of  wishful  ’forties  clearly  indicates  “It  takes 

thinking  ignores  certain  basic  changes  The  Record  —  and  One  Other — to 

that  have  taken  place.  sell  Philadelphia.” 

Morning  and  Sunday,  one  out  of  every  three  trading 
area  families  that  buy  Philadelphia  papers  .  .  .  reads 
The  Record,  Philadelphia’s  only  liberal  newspaper. 
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Calvert  Series 
Promotes  Brand 
Names  System 

A  new  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  presenting  the  benefits  of 
brand  names  to  consumers  and 
the  obligation  of  manufacturers 
to  maintain  high  standards  of 
quality  in  branded  merchandise, 
is  being  released  by  Calvert  Dis¬ 
tillers  Corp.  The  ads  will  appear 
in  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  and  in  a  list  of  business 
publications. 

The  ads  are  in  the  form  of 
messages  signed  by  W.  W. 
Wachtel,  Calvert  president,  who 
in  commenting  on  them  said: 
“In  the  present  transition  from 
war  to  peace,  American  business 
must  be  alert  to  the  ever-pres¬ 
ent  threat  to  the  use  of  brand 
names  and  trade  marks.  There 
are  symptoms  even  now  which 
must  not  be  ignored. 

"In  running  these  ads,  Calvert 
is  attempting  to  bring  home  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  American  people 
the  vital  importance  of  brand 
names  as  a  part  of  our  American 
system.” 

Quality  Stressed 

The  ads  go  further  than  to 
present  industry’s  case  for  brand 
names.  Considerable  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  responsibility 
manufacturers  have  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  those  names. 
The  thought  behind  this  view, 
Mr.  Wachtel  said,  is  that  the  best 
ammunition  at  the  disposal  of 
promoters  of  grade  labeling  is 
examples  of  branded  merchan¬ 
dise  in  which  the  standards  of 
quality  have  been  lowered. 

The  first  ad  strikes  the  key¬ 
note.  It  dwells  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  good  name  both  to  its 
owner  and  to  the  customer. 

The  second  (see  cut)  pays 
tribute  to  Wrigley  for  withdraw¬ 
ing  its  nationally  advertised 
brands  of  chewing  gum  from  the 
market  because  the  pre-war  sup¬ 
ply  of  quality  ingredients  has 
been  used  up. 

Other  ads  in  the  series  point 
out  that  American  industrial 
progress  has  been  based  on  the 
development  of  brand  names, 
and  that  the  freedom  of  choice 
in  buying  brand  name  products 
is  part  of  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem. 

“Calvert’s  policy”  each  ad 
points  out  “in  common  with  that 
of  every  American  forward- 
looking  business  is  that  the  loss 
of  a  good  name  is  never  justi¬ 
fied  .  .  .  not  by  profit,  not  by  ex¬ 
pediency,  not  even  by  war.” 

The  six-ad  series  will  appear 
weekly  starting  in  some  cities 
in  June  and  in  others  in  July. 

■ 

Ad  Ban  Killed 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  June  11 — 
Bills  to  prohibit  liquor  adver¬ 
tising  and  to  call  a  state-wide 
referendum  on  the  liquor  ques¬ 
tion  were  killed  last  week  by 
the  temperance  committee  (rf 
the  Alabama  House  at  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  indefinite  post¬ 
ponement.  With  similar  meas¬ 
ures  previously  smothered  in 
the  State  Senate,  the  issue  was 
regarded  as  dead  for  the  1945 
legislative  session. 
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Tribute  to  Wrigley 


Worcester  Elects 
Guild  in  NLRB  Vote 

Worcester,  Mass.,  June  11 — 
’The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  announced  today  it  had 
certified  that  a  majority  of  the 
101  employes  of  the  editorial  and 
promotion  department  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette 
have  elected  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Worcester,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  as  their  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agent. 

’The  election  took  place  May  31 
and  the  vote  was  55  for  the 
guild  and  44  against.  ’The  elec¬ 
tion  was  conducted  by  William 
Shooer,  field  examiner  for 
the  New  England  Regional 
Board. 

■ 

Overseas  Tribune 
Issued  in  Germany 

Chicago,  June  11 — The  first 
American  non-military  newspa¬ 
per  to  be  printed  in  Germany — 
the  Chicago  Overseas  Tribune — 
was  published  last  week  in 
Bremerhaven  for  distribution  to 
four  U.  S.  armies  of  occupation. 

A  German  civilian  staff  is 
handling  the  publication  under 
the  direction  of  Larry  Rue. 
Tribune  correspondent,  formerly 
in  London  and  now  attached  to 
the  U.  S.  armies  in  Germany. 
The  first  test  run  was  5,000  cop¬ 
ies,  but  this  week’s  edition  will 
reach  20,000,  Rue  stated. 

■ 

150/000  Broadcast 


Information 
Tag  for  Canned 
Foods  Designed 

A  new  shield-shaped  panel 
for  canned  fruit  and  vegetable 
labels,  designed  to  present  in 
readable  form  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  the  consumer  wants,  has 
been  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  In- 
specte^d  Foods  Educational  Serv¬ 
ice,  New  York,  for  the  use  of 
its  member  firms,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  panel, 
which  includes  description, 
grade  and  information  sections, 
has  already  been  adopted  by 
some  of  the  members,  all  of 
whom  are  accepted  for  con¬ 
tinuous  plant  inspection  grad¬ 
ing  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  nation  -  wide  consumer 
survey  being  conducted  by  the 
Service  (E&P,  June  2,  p.  10) 
will  determine,  it  is  hoped, 
whether  or  not  the  new  style  is 
superior  in  the  estimation  of 
housewives  to  the  competitive 
labels  now  generally  in  use. 

’Though  allowance  is  made 
for  variations  in  information  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  differences  in 
products,  those  who  adopt  the 
panel  must  agree  to  conform  to 
the  overall  four-inch  size,  to  use 
blue,  red  and  green  borders  re¬ 
spectively  to  denote  Grades  A — 
Fancy,  B— Choice  or  Extra 
Standard,  and  C— Standard,  and 
to  keep  the  three  headings  uni¬ 
form  as  to  type-size  and  promi¬ 
nence.  while  “use”  and  “prep¬ 
aration”  are  given  less  im¬ 
portance  and  the  brand  and 
company  names  are  set  in  the 
largest  type  size  used. 

Polly  (j-ade,  director  of  the 
Service,  explains  that  this  copy¬ 
righted  form  must  be  follow^ 
except  for  brand,  product  and 
grade  changes,  but  copy  detail 
may  be  selected  from  recom¬ 
mended  data  supplied  by  the 
New  York  office.  This  material 
as  well  as  the  label  has  been 
revised  under  the  “moderniza¬ 
tion”  program. 

Among  the  other  recom¬ 
mendations  the  Educational 
Service  is  making  are  that  un¬ 
der  “Description”  certain  grade 
information  such  as  range  of 
grading  score  be  included  and 
that  under  “Information”  the 
fact  be  recorded  that  other  U.  S. 
grades  and  other  brands  are 
also  available. 


Cameramen  Win 
Cafe  Photo  Hearing 

Washington,  June  13 — Photog¬ 
raphers  will  be  granted  a  public 
hearing  next  week  by  the  Alco¬ 
holic  Beverage  Control  Board  on 
their  application  for  permission 
to  take  pictures  in  Class  C 
licensed  establishments — restau¬ 
rants.  night  clubs  and  the  like. 
Existing  regulations  prohibit  the 
carrying  on  of  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  other  than  that  for  which 
the  licensee  holds  a  permit.  The 
photographers  snap  pictures  for 
sale  to  patrons  and  newspapers. 


Deininger  Estate 
To  Tribune  Emplo'yes 

Chic.ago,  June  12 — The  $350,- 
000  estate  of  Daniel  M.  Deinin¬ 
ger,  retired  Chicago  Tribune 
auditor  who  died  May  21,  has 
been  left  in  part  to  members  of 
the  Tribune  auditing  depart¬ 
ment,  according  to  terms  of  the 
will. 

His  home,  Marden  Woods,  and 
40  acres  of  woodland  are  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  active  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  department,  “to 
provide  for  facilities  for  their 
welfare,  comfort,  recreation  and 
health.”  A  special  fund  of  $10.- 
000  has  been  set  for  the 
care  and  expense  of  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

After  certain  sums  have  been 
given  to  various  religious,  edu¬ 
cational  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions,  the  residue  of  the  estate 
is  to  be  divided  into  2  to  5% 
shares  among  the  26  employes 
of  the  auditing  department. 

■ 

Paper  Mill  Workers 
Get  More  Benefits 

Chicago,  June  11 — A  new 
agreement  between  the  Quebec 
North  Shore  Paper  Company  and 
the  Ontario  Paper  Company  and 
the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Papermaker  and  Pulp  Sulphite 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers  gives 
the  workers  one  week’s  vacation 
for  all  of  one  and  five  years  of 
service  and  two  weeks  for  those 
with  more  than  five  years. 

The  agreement  also  provides 
for  pay  on  three  statutory  holi¬ 
days,  sick  leave,  and  other  bene¬ 
fits. 

The  companies  are  subsidiaries 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany. 


Chicago,  June  12 — ^Five  years 
of  promotion  to  teen-agers  was 
completed  on  June  9  with  the 
176th  broadcast  of  the  “Citi¬ 
zens  of  Tomorrow”  show  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
over  its  radio  station  WGN. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  show 
in  1940,  more  than  150,000  high 
school  students  in  the  area  have 
been  heard. 

■ 

Koenig  with  Anderson 

Washington,  June  12 — ^Nathan 
Koenig,  agricultural  editor  of 
United  States  News,  will  become 
executive  assistant  to  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  when  the  New  Mexico 
congressman  takes  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Koenig 
formerly  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


Represented  by 
Reynolds-Fitzgcrald,  Inc. 
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BUSY  PENNSYLVANIA-  I 


THE  YORK 
DISRVl'CI  1 


THE  STUFF  SALES  ARE  MADE  OF 


Eitra-mariiln  speniiable  dollen.  for  NOW  end  for  th«  Poet-War 
period,  ii  rheraoterietic  of  Ibii  COO-lnduetrj  etabiliiad  DiatkeL 

The  index  of  General  Bueineet  lo  the  Toric,  Pa.,  induftrlal  area 
stood  at  233  In  April,  the  years  1933-1939  beinx  100.  Baaed  on 
bank  debita,  factory  payrolls,  and  Industrial  power- 
sales.  buaineaa  was  i%  ahead  of  a  year  ago,  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  record. 


Greater  Toric,  ABC  population.  93,000.  One  popu¬ 
lar  ABO  sveaiat  newspaper.  The  Dispatch,  rmlly 
reaches  this  wealthy'  area  with  a  26,S6S  circulation. 


EDI 


EDITOR  A  PU  RUSH  ER  for  Jh«  U.  194* 


They  turn  to  Pegler’s 

column  first. . . 


A  quick  glance  at  the 
headlines  and  then  they 
read  Westbrook  Pegler. 
Some  agree  with  him, 
some  disagree;  some 
praise  him,  some  damn 
,  him  .  .  .  but  they  READ  him. 


KMC  FEATURES 


editor  ft  PUBLISHER  for  J«H«  U.  194S 


PM,  Now  5,  Boasts: 
Out  of  Red  for  Year 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


Shown  at  on  early  stoii  conference  ore  the  PM  men.  left  to  right: 
Rae  Werner,  assistant  managing  editor:  Alexander  UhL  who 
rose  from  the  city  staff  to  foreign  editor  within  the  first  year;  John 
P.  Lewis,  assistant  managing  editor  in  1940.  now  managing  editor 
and  vice-president  and  Ralph  IngersolL  founder  and  editor,  now 
on  leave  with  the  armed  forces. 


HITLER  arrived  in  Munich  to 

greet  Mussolini  June  18,  1940, 
just  in  time  to  become  the  top 
headline  for  PM’s  first  official 
issue.  To  some  an  ideal  news¬ 
paper  about  to  become  a  re¬ 
ality,  to  others  an  impractical 
experiment,  PM  attracted  more 
than  12,000  applications  from 
journalists  who  liked  the  sound 
of  its  pro^ectus,  sold  372,000 
copies  of  its  first  issue  and  was 
greeted  with  skepticism  ranging 
from  friendly  to  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  quip : 

“FORGET  WITHOUT  PIL¬ 
ING— PM  published  its  first  is¬ 
sue  today.” 

James  L.  Wick,  analyst,  writ¬ 
ing  then  in  Eorroa  &  Publisher, 
gave  PM  five  years  to  struggle 
against  its  handicaps  and  fail — 
or  to  surprise  its  critics. 

On  Monday,  these  first  five 
years  will  be  complete  and 
Managing  Editor  John  P.  Lewis 
will  announce  in  his  Letters 
from  the  Editor  corner — from 
which  he  usually  comes  out 
slugging: 

"Today,  the  day  on  which  PM 
starts  its  sixth  year,  I  can  say 
that  the  paper  is  out  of  the 
red — and  has  been  for  a  full 
year’s  operation.  Since  May 
28,  1944.  the  nickels  that  our 
readers  have  paid  for  PMs  have 
sustained  ttie  paper  without 
outside  help.  For  the  first  time 
in  American  journalism,  a 
newspaper  now  is  supported 
entirely  by  its  readers — and 
not  by  advertisers,  and  not  by 
benefit  of  losses  made  up  by  the 
owners. 

RMponaible  Only  to  Reader 

“This  has  been  the  proving 
of  the  experiment  undertaken 
by  Ralph  Ingersoll  on  June  18. 
1940,  when  PM  was  first  issued 
as  a  newspaper  with  no  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  anyone  in  the 
world  but  its  readers.  It  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  back¬ 
ing  of  Marshall  Field,  who  gave 
his  support  from  the  inception 
so  that  PM  could  have  a  chance 
to  find  out  if  a  newspaper  of 
this  character  could  win  the 
public  acceptance  necessary  to 
its  continuance.  .  . 

After  five  years  as  an  abra¬ 
sive  in  world,  local  and  national 
politics,  business,  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  newspaper  operation, 
PM  looks  back  on  a  career  that 
hasn’t  always  followed  the  out¬ 
line  laid  down  in  its  prospectus. 
One  of  the  few  new  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  established  in 
recent  years,  PM  pioneered  in 
a  dozen  directions,  partly  b^ 
wildered  its  staff  and  emphati¬ 
cally  bewildered  the  300,000 
readers  of  its  first  few  days. 

Us  total  daily  average  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  12  months  pre¬ 
ceding  Oct.  1,  1941,  Business 
Manager  Lowell  I^ake  re¬ 
vealed,  totaled  89,851.  And  he 
added.  “Some  of  the  original 
subscribers  wrote,  ‘Stop  the 
damn  thing!’  ” 

In  Ingersoll’s  original  “Confi¬ 
dential  Memorandum  to  the 
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staff  of  PM”  (later  issued  as  a 
prospectus  to  several  hundred 
thousand  possible  subscribers ) 
he  describe  PM  as  the  product 
of  “some  five  years  of  experi¬ 
mentation  which  began  with  a 
hypothetical  question  I  posed 
myself:  ‘Suppose  there  were  no 
newspapers  in  existence.  .  .  . 
How  would  a  reasonable  and 
imaginative  group  of  editors, 
writers,  photographers  and  ar¬ 
tists  put  these  materials  to¬ 
gether  in  a  daily  publication 
supported  directly  by  its  read¬ 
ers — rather  than  being  support¬ 
ed  indirectly  by  its  adver¬ 
tisers?’  ” 

Looking  back  over  the  rec¬ 
ord,  J.  Lewis,  who  has  spoken 
for  PM  since  Ingersoll’s  entry 
into  the  armed  service,  said  he 
found  the  aims  and  attitudes 
substantially  the  same,  the  for¬ 
mat  and  use  of  illustrations 
somewhat  modified. 

“We  have  kept  the  paper  go¬ 
ing  as  a  non-advertising  jour¬ 
nal,”  he  said,  “not  because  we 
have  any  arguments  with  ad¬ 
vertising  per  se.  We  think 
that  advertising  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  way  of  doing  business 
.  .  .  has  been  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  business.  We  just  pre¬ 
fer  to  be  in  the  business  only 
of  selling  news  and  not  of  sell¬ 
ing  advertising.  .  .  .” 

'Changed  Signals' 

When  the  prospectus  promised 
an  “Advertising  Digest”  that 
would  furnish  the  “valuable 
news  of  what’s  for  sale  in 
New  York”  by  condensing  it 
from  the  advertisements  in  the 
nine  major  newspapers,  critics 
doubted  PM’s  ability  to  put  so 
much  effectively  in  two  to  four 
pages. 

As  Lewis  expressed  it.  PM 
“changed  signals”  on  this  de¬ 
partment  within  the  year  “and 
set  out  aggressively  to  be  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  public  in 
seeking  out  places  to  buy  with¬ 
out  regard  to  whether  it  was  ad- 
ve’-tised  merchandise.” 

In  format,  the  policy  of  de¬ 
partments  and  no  run-overs 
still  holds,  but  the  departments 
have  been  modified  so  that  La¬ 
bor,  Business  and  the  Press 
are  combined  under  other 
heads. 

“We  found  out,”  said  Lewis, 
“that  we  were  not  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  arbitrarily  making  la¬ 
bor  news  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  department  Actually  it 
is  woven  into  much  of  the  news 
in  every  section.  .  .  . 

“We  haven’t  abandoned  busi¬ 
ness  news.  Some  of  the  same 
considerations  apply  to  business 
that  annlv  to  I^or.  It’s  not  a 
g«*ographical  entity.  However, 
we  do  have  in  the  back  of  my 
mind  the  feeling  that  business 
news  is  not  adequately  covered 
hv  any  other  newspaper.  It 
should  be  handled  for  the  read¬ 
er  rather  than  the  businessman. 
Feonomics  should  be  a  greater 
nar+  of  business  news.  .  .  .  The 
bald  fact  is  that  we  found  we 


weren’t  doing  a  very  good  job.” 

Another  section  that  vanished 
was  the  Food  Page.  “We  start¬ 
ed  out  under  the  misconception 
that  we  could  help  people  find 
out  when  they  were  being 
gypped  in  buying  food,  but  we 
found  our  shopping  news 
rather  meaningless  because  ge¬ 
ography  is  the  determinant  of 
where  a  person  buys  food,” 
Lewis  explained. 

“We  may  go  back  into  doing 
a  food  page,  but  not  until  we 
feel  we  can  do  a  better  job 
than  any  other  newspaper.  We 
rather  incline  to  the  belief  that 
what  we  can’t  do  as  well  as 
other  new^apers  we  won’t  do 
at  all.” 

Other  departments,  such  as 
sports,  have  lost  space  owing  to 
the  war,  but  editorial  matter  is 
no  longer  limited  to  an  occa¬ 
sional  editorial  and  letters  from 
the  editor.  The  Press  depart¬ 
ment,  shrunk  to  a  rather  hap¬ 
hazard  column,  “will  be  defi¬ 
nitely,”  expanded  to  “a  major 
field.” 

Physically  the  makeup  be¬ 
came  more  fiexible  with  the 
shift  from  four  to  five  columns, 
the  maps  have  improved,  but 
the  use  of  sketches  hasn’t  de¬ 
veloped  into  as  much  art  as 
projected.  Nor  have  pictures 
been  as  numerous. 

The  use  of  artists  for  news 
pictures  just  didn’t  work  out, 
Lewis  admitted,  either  because 
of  lack  of  news  sense  on  the 
part  of  artists,  or  lack  of  effec¬ 
tive  editorial  direction. 

An  improvement  of  the  over¬ 
all  pictorial  effect  of  PM  has 
already  been  set  on  foot,  he 
announced,  by  the  appointment 
of  Russell  Countryman,  head  of 
the  art  department,  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher  in  charge  of  il¬ 
lustrations. 

Three  time-saving  features 
which  attracted  much  favorable 
comment  and  some  imitation — 
What’s  News,  For  the  Record 
and  File  and  Forget — have  sunk 
with  only  a  slight  trace.  Lewis 
said  only.  “I  guess  we  just  got 
damned  tired  of  it.” 

PM  got  under  way  with  no 
heavy  punches  the  first  day.  but 
soon  started  climbing  on  miscel¬ 
laneous  toes.  Henry  Ford  was 
labeled  the  richest  anti-Semitic 
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propagandist  in  the  U.S.  Inge^ 
soil  revealed  the  inferiority  of 
U.S.  planes.  ‘The  price  flxin| 
law,  insurance,  coal  mine  condi¬ 
tions,  Standard  Oil  were  among 
targets  for  1941.  Elk  Hill  oil, 
racism,  and  lately  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  all  have  taken  a 
pasting,  but  not  always  without 
hitting  back. 

Always  aware  of  the  strategic 
value  of  not  seeing  the  other 
fellow’s  argument,  and  mindful 
of  Field’s  caution  against  fight¬ 
ing  in  too  gentlemanly  a  fash¬ 
ion,  PM  has  aroused  antagonism 
by  its  methods  as  well  as  its  ob¬ 
jects.  Against  all  traditions  of 
objective  reporting  PM  has  ar¬ 
rayed  itself  in  favor  of  opinions 
in  news  stories. 

“Our  conception  of  our  job,” 
said  Lewis,  “is  different  than 
other  newspapers.  We  believe 
that  the  only  justification  for  a 
newspaper  is  to  seek  the  ulti¬ 
mate  truth  of  any  matter.  We 
feel  that  it  isn’t  news  merely 
to  tell  what  happened,  but  that 
the  reader  is  entitled  to  know 
the  meaning  of  what  happened. 
We  feel  he  is  as  entitled  to 
know  the  background  of  the 
writer.  We  don’t  believe  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  a  perron 
without  bias.  We  don’t  think 
even  that  anybody  can  tell  even 
so  simple  a  thing  as  a  murder 
without  revealing  his  own  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  morality  of 
taking  human  life.  We  feel  that 
the  reader  is  entitled  to  know 
what  the  writer’s  views  are  so 
that  the  reader  can  judge  the 
value  of  that  opinion.” 

“A  journalist,”  he  added, 
“should  be  able  to  think  as  well 
as  to  report.” 

PM  recently  moved  to  its  own 
plant,  and  Mr.  Leake’s  figures 
as  of  Apr.  1,  1945,  revealed  that 
167,609  readers  were  buying  PM 
daily,  211,836  Sundays.  He  said 
he  is  convinced  that  PM  can 
remain  in  the  black  “if  Mr. 
Field  wants  it  to.” 

And  Mr.  Field’s  comment  on 
PM’s  fifth  anniversary  was: 

“It  is  very  satisfactory  to  me 
that  PM  is  getting  the  public 
support  necessary  to  make  it  a 
self-sustaining  organization,  j 
believe  it  is  giving  news  and 
presenting  issues  of  vital  impor^ 
tance  to  the  American  public. 

PURLISHERfor  Jhim  U,  1941 


MANUFACTURERS:  Attention!  Scores  of 
producers  of  branded  articles  are  now  enter* 
ing  the  Seattle  market;  many  who  are  not  yet 
in  civilian  production  are  now  making  con* 
nections  here.  They  find  it  easy  to  establish 
themselves  quickly,  firmly  and  economically. 
Bomber  and  ship  production  and  ship  repair 
will  continue  at  accelerated  pace  in  Seattle 
until  Japan  is  defeated.  Employment  and  in* 
come  will  remain  high.  Goods  are  scarce.  Now 
is  the  time  to  act! 


UMiHE  average  Seattle  family  of  three  has 
cA  Sl,350  cash  in  savings.  They  own  $1,000  in 
“E”  war  bonds.  Their  spendable  income  is 
recognized  by  authorities  as  far  above  the 
national  average.  More  than  half  the  homes  in 
Seattle  are  owned  by  the  families  who  live  in 
them!  Many  new  homes  soon  will  be  built. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  important 
reasons  why  Seattle  is  a  solid  market  with  a 
solid  future.  The  Seattle  Times  is  the  preferred 
newspaper  in  7  out  of  10  Seattle  homes! 


HOW  SEATTLE  COMPARES 


Per  Capita 
EHkIIv* 


Saving* 

Depotils 
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Rank 


SOURCE:  Chombori  of  Cotnmorcoi  Soloi  Monogomont. 
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Staff  of  4  Wins 
Recognition  for 
Armored  Force 

Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  June  11 — 
From  the  day  that  elements  of 
the  9th  Armored  Division  cs^)* 
tured  the  Ludendorff  Bridge  to 
begin  the  Allied  surge  across  the 
Rhine,  the  word  "tanks”  ap¬ 
peared  frequently  in  headlines. 

At  almost  the  same  time  that 
a  young  platoon  lieutenant  at 
Remagen  walkie-talked  his  com¬ 
manding  officer,  "We’re  going 
over,”  Maj.  Gen.  C.  L.  Scott, 
commanding  general  of  the  Ar¬ 
mored  Center  at  Fort  Knox,  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  General  of 
the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  to  the  effect  that  the 
Armored  Newt  had  been  in¬ 
clude  in  the  select  circle  of 
service  papers  and  periodicals 
of  general  circulation  that  are 
furnished  free  to  tro<ms  over¬ 
seas  Uirough  the  Army  Exchange 
Service.  General  Ike  had  in¬ 
structed  his  Theater  Exchange 
Officer  to  purchase  20,000  copies 
of  the  Armored  News  each 
week. 

This  was  the  most  signal  offi¬ 
cial  recognition  that  weekly  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  news  of 
tank  units  has  received.  For 
its  almost  five  years  of  publica¬ 
tion,  the  paper  has  fought  to 
bring  the  potential  power  of  ar¬ 
mor  to  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  press. 

Once  the  Battle  of  Europe 
was  under  way  and  the  great 
breakthrough  of  the  hedgerows 
began,  the  Armored  News  ran 
head-on  into  a  news-block  in 
the  form  of  what  the  Army 
terms  "classified  information.” 
The  papers  were  full  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  “Patton’s  tanks”  and 
"armored  elements  of  the  First 
Army,”  but  the  armored  divi¬ 
sions  were  not  identified.  The 
News  fought  to  have  these  di¬ 
visions  identified  by  number,  as 
the  infantry  divisions  were  be¬ 
ing  identified.  The  paper’s  fight 
was  not  in  vain. 

The  Armored  News  is  a  16- 
page,  five-column  tabloid,  wito 
a  page-one  masthead  printed  in 
Armored  Force  green.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Albert  Love  Enter¬ 
prises  of  Atlanta,  and  print^ 
at  the  Covington  (Ga. )  Newt 
plant. 

’The  paper  is  edited  at  Fort 
Knox  by  four  enlisted  men — 
two  sergeants  and  two  corporals 
— under  the  direction  of  1st  Lt. 
M.  H.  Manchester,  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer,  who  in  civilian  life 
edited  the  Granville  (N.  Y.) 
Sentinel.  All  editorials  and  fea¬ 
tures  are  written  by  the  enlisted 
staff,  and  much  of  the  overseas 
copy  received  is  rewritten  by 
them. 

The  editor  is  T/4  Garver 
Wheeler,  38,  former  free-lance 
magazine  writer  from  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Assistant  editor  is  T/5  Da¬ 
vid  Alexander.  38,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph  and  publi¬ 
city  director  of  several  race¬ 
tracks.  T/3  Manford  Ettinger, 
38,  whose  writing  experience 
was  in  the  fields  of  drama  and 
radio  scripts,  is  feature  editor. 


EDITORIAL  Rtoii  of  the  Armored  News  at  Fort  Knox,  left  to  right; 

T/5  (CpL)  David  Alexander.  T/5  (CpL)  Edward  Bellew,  T/3  (Sgt.) 
Manford  Ettinger  and  T/4  (Sgt.)  Garver  Wheeler.  Only  Alexander 
and  Bellew  hove  had  previous  newspaper  experience. 


T/5  Edward  Bellew,  39,  veteran 
of  the  New  York  American  and 
a  former  motion  picture  press 
agent,  does  all-around  staff  work, 
compiles  the  humor  page  "Ar¬ 
mored  Forum,”  refers  to  himself 
as  “the  man  who  makes  'em 
laugh  in  the  foxholes.” 

m 

'Russian  Bugaboo' 
Over-rated — ^McGill 

Athens,  Ga.,  June  11 — Ralph 
McGill,  ^itor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  says  the 
most  overrated  international 
fear  today  is  the  "Russian  buga¬ 
boo”  Mr  McGill  is  a  member 
of  the  ASNE  Free  Press  Com¬ 
mittee.  which  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  of  foreign  countrie.s. 
among  them  Russia. 

Addressing  University  of 
Georgia  students  last  week,  he 
said  the  Russians  are  “very 
grateful"  for  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war. 

Russia  has  suffered  more 
than  any  of  the  Allied  nations 
in  casualties,  destruction  and 
general  suffering,”  he  asserted. 
"She  needs  a  long  peace  as  badly 
as  any  nation  in  the  world  to 
rebuild  herself  as  a  nation,  and 
it  was  my  impression  that  Rus¬ 
sia  today  wants  peace  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.” 

Commenting  on  the  Russian 
press,  he  said: 

“Although  their  government 
and  their  press  are  far  removed 
from  ours  in  many  ways,  we 
were  able  to  exchange  free  criti¬ 
cism  of  each  other’s  countries 
without  losing  our  tempers. 

“The  world  is  a  very  sick, 
sorry  place  today  in  many  spots, 
and  only  a  free,  fearless  and  un¬ 
fettered  press  can  lead  it  back 
to  normalcy.” 

■ 

Color  Line  in  Ads 
Stirs  Official  Row 

Washington,  June  11 — The  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  took  note  of  a  Dallas 
News  advertisement  specifying 
that  a  job  opening  was  for  a 
colored  person  only,  failed  to 
take  note  of  a  similar  “help 


wanted”  advertisement  in  a 
Washington,  D.  C.,  newspaper. 
Rep.  Ed  Gossett  of  Texas,  told 
the  House  last  week. 

FEPC  asked  the  Texas  paper 
to  explain  why  it  permitted  the 
copy  to  run,  but  before  answer 
was  made,  Washington  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  agency  withdrew 
the  demand.  The  advertisement 
in  a  Washington  newspaper, 
Gossett  said,  called  for  a  "light- 
colored  girl”  for  soda  fountain 
work.  It  not  only  specified  the 
color  but  also  the  pigmentation, 
he  pointed  out. 


More  Complete 
Coverage  Due 
On  Truman  Trip 

Washington,  June  11— More 
extensive  news  co\  erage  will  be 
permitted  on  President  Truman’s 
visit  to  San  Francisco  than  was 
allowed  when  President  Roose¬ 
velt  travelled  about  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Charles  G.  Ross,  White  House 
press  secretary,  said  each  major 
press  association  will  have  one 
reporter  along  and  that  the 
newspapers  will  be  given  token 
representation”  by  inclusion  of 
Joseph  A.  Fox  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  Paul  Leach  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  War¬ 
ren  B.  Francis  of  the  Lot  Ange¬ 
les  Times.  Fox.  president  of 
the  White  House  Correspon¬ 
dents’  Association,  was  selected 
to  report  the  eastern  viewpoints 
and  Leach  for  the  mid-western 
newspapers.  Francis  was  added 
to  reflect  the  Far  West  view¬ 
point.  All  stories  will  be 
"pooled.” 

In  addition  to  the  writers, 
two  news  cameramen  will  be 
included,  one  for  still  pictures 
and  one  for  movies,  and  the 
networks  will  be  asked  to  desig¬ 
nate  one  broadcaster. 

The  Presidential  party  will 
occupy  one  plane  and  a  second 
one  will  be  used  for  the  men  as¬ 
signed  to  news  coverage. 

On  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  trips,  cov¬ 
erage  was  confined  to  one  rep¬ 
resentative  of  each  of  the  three 
large  press  associations. 


fVimld  You  Like  to  Have 

THIS  OUTSTANDING 
GROCERY  TRADE  PUBLICATION 

Working  Willi  Your  Houston  Represontalive? 


GOES  TO  EVERY 
INDEPENDENT 
GROCER 


THE 
CHECKING 
COUNTER 


This  Is  One  of  Many 
Valuable  Merchan¬ 
dising  Services 
Offered  by 
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THE  HOUSTON  POST 


Houston"' s  Leader  in  Retail  Grocery  Linage 

For  full  details  write  Merchandising  Department  Houston  Post 
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Tea  Dance  for  I/5  Tingle 


than  any  other  medium. 

Metropolitan  Group  has  made 
the  Sunday  comics  a  national  medium 
by  merging  forty-three  major  Sunday 
newspapers  into  a  single  unit  of  more 
than  15,000,000  circulation,  which 
carries  advertising  into  half  the  better¬ 
buying  homes  of  the  nation . . .  covers 
more  of  the  major  markets  with  more 
concentration  than  any  other  single 
medium — including  the  highest-rated 
broadcast  programs! 

With  the  big  space  unit  goes  four 
colors,  and  low  cost;  one  piece  of  copy, 
one  order,  one  bill — and  one 
of  the  greatest  advertising 
opportunities  of  our  times.  A 
^  (  call  to  the  nearest  office  will 
give  you  all  the  details  .  .  . 


T/5  Tingle  and  his  buddy  came  to  realize  that  Sunday  comics  are  one 

charging  into  the  USO,  and  stopped  of  the  few  old  habits  the  serv’iceman 

dumbfounded  at  the  sight  of  the  post’s  can  keep,  a  reassuringly  familiar  link 

first  Sunday  Tea  Dance.  with  the  earlier  life,  an  old  attraction 

“Do  you  insist  on  pretty  girls?”  that  outweighs  the  few  new  ones, 

asked  the  hostess,  conventionally  coy. 

T/5  Tingle  snatched  off  his  haff-  The  serviceman  was  a  regular 

portion  cap,  gulped,  blushed,  hawed  reader  of  Sunday  comics  before  he 

and  stammered.  went  into  service.  Three  out  of  four 

“Yes,  ma’am.  No,  ma’am.  ^Vell,  adult  Sunday  paper  readers  are — 

not  exacdy.  Y’see— we  didn’t  come  regardless  of  age,  education,  or  status, 

for  the  dance  . .  .  W'e  heard  this  place  The  Sunday  comics  section  is  the 

has  the  Sunday  papers,  and  we  came  most  universal  habit  in  this  country 

up  to  see  the  funnies.”  ...followed  by  whole  families  every 

The  stunned  hostess  could  only  Sunday  in  the  year.  And  as 
indicate  the  reading  room.  an  advertising  medium,  the 

The  predilection  of  servicemen  comics  offer  more  certainty 

I  for  comics  has  occasioned  some  of  observation,  attention  and  IQ 

raised  eyebrows. Thecritics  fail  reception  by  more  people — 


The  first  national  newspaper  network.. .  Metropolitan  Group 


I  Comics  Section  Advertising  in:  Baltimore  Sim  •  Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  •  Detroit  Newt 

fl  llffl  New  YorkNews  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  •  Waishington  Star  •  Des  Moines  Register 

II  u\\  Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Tribune  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  alternates:  Boston  Herald  •  Detroit  Free  Press 

U  u\\  ^  New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  St.  Louis  Po8t-Disp)atch  •  Washington  Post  •  optional  aodittons:  Atlanta  Journal 

Buffalo  Courier-Expiress  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Columbus  Dispiatch  •  Dallas  News  •  Houston  Chronicle 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States  •  Omaha  World-Herald  •  Providenccjoumal  •  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
San  Antonio  Express  •  Springfield  Union  &  Republican  •  Syracuse  Post-Standard  •  metro  pacific:  Fresno  Bee 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Los  Angeles  Times  •  Oakland  Tribune  •  Oregon  Journal  •  Sacramento  Bee 
San  Diego  Union  •  San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spx>kanc  Spx>kesman-Review  •  Tacoma  News  Tribune 

2aoE.42dSt.,NewYork  1 7»TribuneTowcr,  Chicago  1 1  •NewCcnterBldg.,Detroit2»  i55MontgomerySt.,SanFranci3C04 

HtTORsMip  |»u  •  L  FSH  I  ft  fek 


NEW  AND  SIMPUriED  /* 


Any  newspaper  which  can  use  news  pictures  in 
form  may  picture  today's  news  simultaneously  withti 
dispatches  through  AP  Wirephoto. 

AP  crowns  ten  years*  brilliant  achievement  in ; 
transmission  with  new  and  simplified  Wirephoto.  Na 
due  ^to  military  necessities,  this  equipment  is  not  i 
ately  available  in  quantity  but  it  soon  will  enabl 
papers  everywhere  to  participate  in  the  unpi 
benefits  of  Wirephoto. 

For  full  information  how  you  can  take  adv 
this  significant  development  in  news  pictures  ad 
Associated  Press,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  Y 
Watch  the  AP  Wirephoto  System  grow! 
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Cross-Check  System 
Keeps  Ad  Data  on  Tap 

By  Leo  A.  McPherson 


Leo  A.  McPherson  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Columbus 
( O. )  Citizen  from  1938  until 
last  fall,  when  he  joined  the 
Byer  A  Bowman  advertising 
agency  in  Columbus. 

DURING  20  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  10  of  them  as 
an  advertising  manager,  I  never 
found  a  simple  record  system 
that  quickly  gave  me  answers  to 
daily  problems  about  advertisers, 
.salesmen,  contract  expirations 
and  linage.  Most  newspapers 
have  a  variety  of  records,  but 
it  often  takes  days  to  glean  any 
kind  of  report  or  analysis  from 
them. 

Some  records  are  the  result 
of  various  newspapers’  own  par¬ 
ticular  problems.  Others  are 
ideas  seen  in  other  newspaper 
oflSees.  But  they  all  lack  one 
thing— quick,  easy  cross-refer- 
enoe.  “How  are  we  doing  on 
small  accounts?"  The  records 
yield  that  information  only  af¬ 
ter  considerable  work  on  the 
part  of  an  office  clerk. 

“How  is  salesman  Brown  do¬ 
ing  on  small  accounts?”  Some¬ 
times,  with  a  twinge  of  con¬ 
science.  I  wanted  to  know  my 
own  personal  contact  record  on 
.small  accoimts. 

'Scofiers'  Noted 

Among  fellow  advertising 
managers  I  found  two  extremes. 
There  were  the  “scoffers”  who 
said  the  record  keepers  were 
no  more  than  bookkeepers.  By 
the  weight  of  their  sales  ability 
the  “scoffers”  overcame  to  an 
extent  their  lack  of  information. 
The  other  type  thought  records 
•0  important  they  put  in  long 
hours  maintaining  them,  had  no 
time  to  make  calls. 

The  non-record-keeping  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  wasn’t  mak¬ 
ing  certain  calls  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  was  forgetting 
contacts.  No  one  has  to  remind 
the  newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  call  on  the  big  accounts — 
that  is  routine;  but  a  lot  of  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  never  call 
on  .some  small  accounts  from  one 
year  to  another.  If  but  one 
small-account  contact  a  day  is 
made,  over  a  year  a  fairly  good 
coverage  will  be  achieved  on 
the  average  newspaper. 

The  other  day  Sid  Phillips, 
advertising  director  of  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal,  asked  me 
how  I  solved  the  problem  of 
quickly  laying  my  hands  on  in¬ 
formation  I  needed.  I  told  him 
I  had  found  no  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer,  but  his  question  set  me  to 
thinking.  Why  not  a  Keysort 
record  file  for  the  advertising 
manager's  desk?  I  had  used  it 
myself  on  research  Jobs.  With 
such  a  simple,  inexpensive  rec¬ 
ord,  it  is  possible  to^lace  on 
one  card  all  the  dfmt^  infor¬ 
mation,  and  no  ottKr  cross  rec¬ 
ords  would  be  needed! 

Keysoct  is  simply  a  record 
card  plus  a  row  of  boles  around 
the  margin  wliieli  hoM  the  key 
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to  the  analysis  information 
needed.  ’The  equipment  is  a 
file  of  punched  cards,  a  gadget 
similar  to  a  conductor’s  punch 
and  a  long  needle  with  a  handle. 

Here  is  how  it  works:  One  of 
the  holes  has  been  coded  with 
the  punch  to  designate,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  that  the  card  represents 
an  account  handled  by  Sales¬ 
man  Brown — a  V-shaped  notch. 
Simply  pass  the  needle  through 
the  hole  indicating  Brown.  lift 
up.  Brown’s  cards,  notched, 
drop  out  and  all  of  his  accounts 
have  been  selected  in  one  quick 
move. 

My  interest  aroused.  I  decided 
to  design  a  card.  On  the  body 
of  the  card  I  placed  all  the  in¬ 
formation  usually  found  on  the 
average  advertising  department 
record  card.  There  are  columns 
to  record  linage  by  papers  and 
by  months  with  an  additional 
column  to  record  gain  or  loss 
for  each  paper  every  month. 
The  account’s  name  and  address 
with  the  personnel  contact,  the 
Media  Records  classification,  the 
tsrpe  of  contract,  space  con¬ 
tracted  for,  date  of  contract, 
staff  salesman — all  show  on  the 
face  of  the  card. 

I  had  a  typical  card  with  a 
typical  problem — I  couldn’t  find 
out  quickly  what  I  wanted  to 
know.  So  I  sent  my  rough  de¬ 
sign  to  the  McBee  Company, 
Athens.  O..  manufacturers  od 
Keysort.  and  asked  if  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  adaptable  to  their  sys¬ 
tem.  Back  came  the  assurance 
that  the  problem  was  adaptable 
to  Keysort  and  back  also  came 
the  card  all  neatly  designed. 

Filing  Easy 

Now  let’s  take  a  trip  around 
the  coded  edged  of  the  card  and 
see  what  we  have  accomplished. 
It  is  not  necessary  any  longer 
to  keep  the  cards  in  alphabetical 
order,  because  the  account 
name  is  now  coded  and  we  can 
quickly  select  any  account  we 
want.  We  can  also  put  our  cards 
in  alphabetical  order  quickly. 

If  we  want  Brown’s  cards  for 
study — one  easy  stroke  of  the 
needle  gives  them  to  us.  If  we 
have  a  feeling  that  we  are  ne¬ 
glecting  small  accounts,  the 
cards  will  tell  us  the  truth.  Sim¬ 
ply  segregate  the  small  accounts 
by  means  of  our  needle  and  then 
our  “follow  up”  section  will 
qui<dcly  tell  us  how  many  and 
which  ones  we  called  on  last 
month,  the  month  before  and 
the  month  before  that,  if  we 
want  to  study  that  factor  thor- 
ou^ly. 

The  card  permits  quick  study 
of  contract  performances.  A  sec¬ 
tion  provides  for  coding  for 
“gains,”  “losses,”  and  “not  ac¬ 
tive.”  Periodicity  you  can  find 
out  in  a  few  seconds  the  ac¬ 
counts  that  are  gaining  or  los¬ 
ing.  Provided  also  is  a  section 
to  record  and  gather  quickly 
information  about  competition 
activity. 

A  place  is  provided  for  coding 
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The  Keyaort  card — approximately  one-half  actual  site. 


classification  so  that  you  can 
easiiy  segregate  your  furniture, 
department  stores  or  any  other 
group.  When  you  enter  a  con¬ 
tract  you  also  punch  it  for 
“new”  or  “renewal”  or  failure 
to  renew.  Your  type  of  contract 
is  recorded,  so  that  you  can 
easily  find  out  any  time  how 
many  and  what  kind  of  accounts 
are  signed  in  a  certain  bracket. 

To  the  uninitiated  all  this  may 
sound  compiex,  but  once  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  set  up,  maintenance  and 
operation  are  simple.  It  takes 
longer  to  tell  than  to  do  it. 


is  flexible.  Its  simplicity  cannot 
be  overstressed. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  some  advertising 
manager  is  going  to  come  for¬ 
ward  to  say  that  he  has  been 
using  such  a  system  for  years. 
Well,  if  he  has — I  wish  he  had 
told  me  about  it  10  years  ago! 
■ 

Elected  to  AFA 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  has  elected  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Publishing  Co.  to 
membership. 


It  takes  little  imagination  to 
see  the  wealth  of  information  at 
your  fingertips  with  such  a  sys¬ 
tem.  Many  examples  of  the 
useful  “spot  checks”  possible 
could  be  cited;  here  is  one:  You 
have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  your 
paper  is  not  doing  well  on  small 
accounts.  Out  comes  your  file 
and  magic  needle;  quickly  you 
have  segregated  all  your  con¬ 
tracts  of  1,000  lines  a  month 
or  less.  How  many  of  these  are 
new  in  the  past  year?  Pass  the 
needle  through  the  code  for  new 
accounts,  l^o  signed  these  ac¬ 
counts?  Check  by  your  sales¬ 
man  code.  How  many  small  ac¬ 
counts  did  we  fail  to  renew  in 
the  past  year?  Slip  the  needle 
through  the  code  for  unrenewed. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  cross¬ 
checks  this  system  permits.  It 
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Qcneral  Manaser 
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"Yes,  that’s  the  average  month¬ 
ly  rental  paid  by  Upper  Darby- 
lans.  ’The  figure  reflects  the 
character  of  this  subrnban  com¬ 
munity.  So  you  can  see,  there 
are  plenty  of  shoppers  In  Upper 
Darby  on  the  look-out  for  your 
products — AND  they  have  the 
money  to  buy  them. 


Scott 

Ink  Distribution 

gives  uniform  inking  at 
all  speeds — Better  printing 
— Does  not  flood  or  pale — 
Less  spoilage 

5«imI  tar  Catatag 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


"The  budget  also  needs  five 
cents  weekly  —  that’s  for  the 
UPPE»  DARBY  NEWS  Which 
most  of  these  people  read  every 
Thursday.  They  go  through  this 
paper  carefully  from  front  to 
back  because  It  contaliu  the 
news  they  seek  about  their  own 
conamunlty  and  about  the  prod¬ 
ucts  they  want  and  need. 

“We  publish  three  papers— the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier  and  the  Main 
Line  Times.  ’Together  they  give 
you  over  160,000  readers.” 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 
Ardmore,  Pa. 

PiMM  GrMBWMd  6050 
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RYAN’S  Production  and  Engineering  Staffs  include  many  outstanding  names  of  the  aviation 
industry.  But  no  one  man.  . .  nor  one  group.  . .  has  a  monopoly  on  ideas.  That’s  why  the  Ryan 
Aeronautical  Company  sponsors  Shop  Suggestion  and  Patent  Development  Plans,  which  offer 
valuable  incentives  to  all  employees. .  .for  turning  in  suggestions  for  improvements.  Often,  these 
suggestions  turn  out  to  be  the  sort  which  occur  only  to  workers  in  their  on-the-job,  everyday  ex¬ 
perience.  To  date,  Ryan  employees  have  submitted  1065  ideas,  from  which  have  been  obtained 
266  valuable  contributions  to  aircraft  production.  266  reasons  why  Ryan  production  methods 
mean  constantly  improved  military  planes  today...  safer,  lower  cost  air  transportation  tomorrow. 


NIW  TOOL  SAVU  MAN>HOUR«  i 


When  the  final  section  of  metal  skin 
is  put  down  on  a  wing,  there  remains  ( 

an  overlap  on  the  leading  edge  which 
must  be  trimmed  back.  The  old  meth-  | 

od  for  doing  this  involved  shearing  ! 

off  and  filing  the  excess  metal  by 
hand.  This  was  slow  and  produced  an 
uneven  edge.  Glen  L  Humphrey  of 
Ryan’s  Final  Assembly  Department 
suggested  mounting  a  motor-driven 
vixen  file  in  a  vertical  position  on  a 
guide  table,  and  using  the  edge  of 
the  spar  as  a  guide.  This  idea  not  ; 

only  stepped-up  production  by  saving 
many  man-hours,  but  produced  a 
cleaner,  more  uniform  trim.  I 

—  Shop  Suggestion  No.  433 


NIW  BRAKI>SHOI 
ILIMINATIS  BRIAKDOWNS 


Constant  expanding  and  contracting 
of  the  circular  brake-shoe  on  a  Tanne- 
witz  Bai)fl  Saw  causes  it  to  crystallize 
and  break  —  frequently  putting  the 
band  saw  out  of  operation.  Delmar 
Conde  of  Ryan’s  Mechanical  Mainte¬ 
nance  Department  suggested  making 
a  brake-shoe  in  two  separate  halves, 
held  together  with  helical  springs,  so 
that  the  shoe  can  be  expanded  with¬ 
out  straining  the  metal.  Result;  costly, 
time  -  taking  breakdowns  caused  by 
breaking  shoes  have  been  eliminated, 
and  the  production  output  of  thia  im¬ 
portant  tool  has  been  increased. 

—  Shop  Suggestion  No.  439 


VULCANIXING  DOUBLIS  UFI 
OF  SCARCf  RUBBIR 


'The  rubber  pad  that  covers  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  hydro-press  ram  ia  6  inches 
thick  and  weighs  several  hundred 
pounds.  Formerly,  after  both  sides  of 
the  rubber  had  become  badly  chewed 
from  forming  metal  parts,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  replace  the  pad  with  a  new 
one.  R.  W.  BMth,  Sr.,  of  Ryan’s  Drop 
Hammer  Department,  noting  that  the 
inner  two-thirds  of  the  pad  was  prac¬ 
tically  undamaged,  suggested  grind¬ 
ing  off  the  outside  inch  of  worn  robber 
from  each  side,  and  then  vulcanizing 
an  inch-thick  layer  of  new  rubber  on 
each  side.  Result:  pad’s  life  is  doubled- 
—  Shop  Suggestion  No.  1470 
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N.  Y-  Papers 
Tally  War 
Contribution 

New  York  City’s  eight  malor 
newsoapers  have  devoted  13,* 
618.196  lines  of  editorial  unpaid 
space  to  the  war  effort — a  total 
of  25.207  tons  of  paper,  or 
enough  to  print  a  one-column 
story  8.500.000  miles  long. 

These  totals,  the  result  of  hand 
measurement  of  all  editions  of 
all  eight  newspapers  from  Pearl 
Harbor  through  Feb.  28.  was 
given  in  the  first  major  coopera¬ 
tive  presentation  of  the  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  shown  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  meeting  last  week. 

Planned  and  produced  for  the 
Association  through  the  city’s 
Promotion  Managers’  group,  the 
presentation  is  a  neat  and  read¬ 
able  easel  presentation  in  red 
and  black,  dominant  newspaper 
colors,  and  dramatizes  by  anal¬ 
ogy  the  vast  space  given  in  each 
of  10  classifications  of  war  needs. 

The  presentation  will  be 
shown  to  officials  in  Washington 
who  might  be  interested  in  news¬ 
papers  and  in  the  newsprint  situ¬ 
ation.  It  will  be  available  for 
general  use  by  ANPA.  copies 
will  be  sent  to  national  and  local 
advertising  agencies,  and  re¬ 
prints  will  eventually  ^  made 
available  to  every  person  who 
has  seen  the  original  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Emphasized  is  the  fact  that  the 


eight  newspapers  had  to  do  al¬ 
most  single-handed  many  of  the 
Jobs  of  informing  one-tenth  of 
the  country’s  population  about 
the  details  of  rationing  and  other 
wartime  subjects. 

Figures  for  editorial  linage 
are; 

Rationing  and  conservation. 
2.290,438  lines,  or  enough  news¬ 
print  "to  provide  every  U.  S. 
citizen  over  21  with  a  lO-uage 
tabloid”;  salvage.  1.029.694  lines; 
c’v’Iian  defense.  1.239.935;  mili- 
tarv  recruiting  and  defense,  1,- 
270  ’’06:  War  Bonds  and  Stamps, 
1,748.224  lines;  war  manpower, 
1.260.993  lines,  "enough  news- 
orint  to  make  19  stacks  as  tall  as 
the  Empire  State  Bldg.”;  Ameri¬ 
can  Cross.  719.787  lines; 

morale  1.537.250;  economic  sta¬ 
bility,  1.830.278;  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  government  appeals.  666.265. 

The  war  effort  appeals,  the 
presentation  concludes,  are  "a 
continuing  job  of  education. 
New  York’s  newspapers,  fully 
aware  of  all  the  implications, 
will  continue  in  war  as  in  peace 
to  keep  the  readers  fully  in¬ 
formed.” 

’The  promotion  managers’  com¬ 
mittee  preparing  the  presenta¬ 
tion  and  supervising  the  research 
was  composed  of  Lee  Tracy, 
New  York  Mirror,  chairman,  and 
Elbridge  Foskett,  Post,  fecial 
assistant.  On  the  publishers’ 
committee  were  C.  C.  Lane, 
Times;  Ralph  Neal,  News;  How¬ 
ard  Davis,  Herald  Tribune,  and 
N.  S.  Macneish,  World-Telegram. 
The  other  two  newspapers  co¬ 
operating  were  the  Sun  and 
Joumal-American. 


Communication 
No.  1  Poser  in 
Germany— WoU 

From  the  correspondents’ 
viewpoint  the  number  one  im¬ 
mediate  problem  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  is  the 
question  of  fa¬ 
cilities  —  billet¬ 
ing,  messing, 
transportation 
and  above  all 
c  o  mmunications 
— if  and  when 
S  H  A  E  F  leaves 
Paris  for  Ger¬ 
many. 

’This  was  the 
view  expressed 
by  Tom  Wolf. 

European  man¬ 
ager  of  NEA 
Service  and  for  the  past  six 
months  Continental  Coordinator 
for  the  U.  S.  Still  Photo  Pool, 
when  he  arrived  in  New  York 
last  week.  Wolf  had  been  over¬ 
seas — in  the  United  Kingdom. 
North  Africa.  Sicily.  Italy  and 
on  the  Continent — for  30 
months. 

’"The  Public  Relations  Division 
of  SHAEF  has  promised  that 
every  legitimate  organization 
would  have  facilities  completely 
adequate  for  full  coverage  of 
the  occupation  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  story,”  Wolf  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  "But  at  the  same 
time,  having  spent  most  of  the 
past  four  or  five  years  fighting 
for  these  facilities,  most  corre¬ 


spondents  will  believe  it  when 
they  see  it.” 

’Hie  generai  feeiing  among 
correspondents  was  that  for  the 
next  few  months  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  see  any  trends  one 
way  or  the  other  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  -  reconstruction  story,  said 
Wolf.  Most  of  them  seem  im¬ 
pressed.  he  said,  with  the  policy 
of  toughness  towards  Germany 
which  was  outlined  at  the  Hotel 
Scribe  by  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius  Clay. 
General  Eisenhower’s  deputy 
military  governor  for  Germany. 

Speaking  of  his  work  with  the 
Photo  Pool,  Wolf  paid  tribute  to 
the  courage  and  devotion  to  duty 
of  the  American  cameraman.  "In 
the  last  stages  of  the  dash  across 
Germany  it  was  often  a  five- 
hour  drive  from  the  press  camps 
to  the  front.”  he  said.  ‘"That 
meant  a  minimum  of  ten  hours’ 
jeeping  Just  getting  to  the  story 
and  back.  And  the  cameramen 
had  to  get  back  if  they  wanted 
to  be  sure  their  pictures  got  the 
fastest  possible  handling.  It’s 
no  wonder  that  when  the  linkup 
with  the  Russians  was  made  al¬ 
most  every  photographer  in  Eu¬ 
rope  was  tired  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion.” 

’The  biggest  executive  problem 
connected  with  the  pool,  said 
Wolf,  was  in  planning  coverage 
of  the  Berlin  story.  “During  the 
period  we  thought  we’d  get  to 
Berlin.”  he  said,  “no  one  seemed 
to  know  whether  the  lift  would 
come  from  Paris  or  from  the 
field.  It  varied  from  one  day  to 
the  next  and  we  had  to  keep 
photographers  running  back  and 
forth  from  Paris  to  Germany. 
It’s  not  a  short  run.” 


Woli 


Bere  are  four  of  the  many  good  reasons  why  more  than  185,000 
progressive,  responsive  American  families  in  the  rich  St.  Louis 
market  make  the  ST.  LOUIS  STAR^TIMES  a  daily  reading  habit. 
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e moird  .  .  . 

PAUL  REYNAUD 

Premier  of  France,  March  to  June  1940,  when 
the  Republic  fell,  REVEAL,  for  the  FIRST  time, 
through 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ALLIANCE 

subscriber  newspapers, 

the  following — 

•  The  Conspiracy  of  Petain,  Weygand  and  Darlan 

•  Belgium’s  Refusal  to  Accept  Allied  Assistance 

•  The  Mistakes  of  the  French  General  Staff 

•  Why  the  Germans  Broke  Through  at  Sedan 

•  Inside  Story  of  King  Leopold’s  Surrender 

•  The  Secret  History  of  the  Petain-Laval  Regime 

•  Reynaud’s  Imprisonment  in  Five  Different  Fortresses 

and  many  other  hitherto-UNPUBLISHED  dramatic  chapters  of 
history-making  events  of  the  years  1940-1945. 

The  New  York  TIMES  •  Boston  GLOBE  •  Philadelphia  BULLETIN  •  Kansas  City  STAR  •  Washington  STAR  • 
Portland  OREGONIAN  •  Detroit  NEWS  •  Baltimore  SUN  •  BufFalo  EVE.  NEWS  •  Dayton  NEWS  •  Cincinnati 
TIMES  STAR  •  Louisville  COURIER  JOURNAL  •  Miami  NEWS  •  Omaha  WORLD  HERALD  •  Akron  BEACON 
JOURNAL  •  Alliance  members, 

and  in  addition,  newspapers  like  .  .  . 

Chicago  DAILY  NEWS  —  Pittsburgh  POST  GAZETTE  —  St.  Louis  POST  DISPATCH  —  Dallas 
NEWS — Toronto  GLOBE  &  MAIL  and  many  others  will  run  REYNAUD’S  MEMOIRS,  which  are 
scheduled  for  release  during  the  last  days  of  June  and  the  first  days  of  July,  BEFORE  Petain’s  trial 
opens. 

Approximately  25,000  Words  in  14  to  18  Instalments  of  1500  Words  Each 

other  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  Firsts: 


•  HERBERT  HOOVER  series  on  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  and  Prospects  of  The  San 

Francisco  Conference. 

•  KONRAD  HENLEIN  suicide  story  by  Iris  Carpenter. 

•  COUNT  VON  LUCKNER  surrender  story  by  W.  C.  Heinz. 

Wire  tor  terms  on  REYNAUD'S  MEMOIRS,  and  N.  A.  N.  A.  EXCLUSIVE.  DISTINCTIVE.  AUTHORITATIVE. 
INTERPRETIVE,  SUPPLEMENTARY  NEWS  SERVICE.  To  .  .  . 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  Inc. 


247  West  43rd  Street 


John  N.  Wheeler,  Presidei;! 


New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


4$ 
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ASNE  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

THE  REPORT  of  the  Committee  on  World 
Freedom  of  Information  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  is  the  most 
important  document  on  this  subject  ever  to 
be  written.  It  is  filled  with  vital  information 
and  impressions  on  the  press  of  the  II  coun¬ 
tries  visited,  and  of  government  attitudes 
toward  the  press  in  those  countries.  This 
publication  is  so  convinced  that  the  report 
will  become  an  effective  instrument  for 
the  inclusion  in  peace  treaties  of  guaran¬ 
tees  for  the  free  flow  of  news  that  it  has 
obtained  permission  to  reprint  it  in  full 
and  give  it  world-wide  distribution. 

The  Committee  discovered  that  many 
governments  are  controlling  the  press  po¬ 
litically  under  the  guise  of  war  security 
and  that  statements  from  executives  in 
these  governments  ostensibly  endorsing  the 
world  freedom  of  information  program 
were  nothing  but  “lip  service.” 

In  spite  of  this,  the  Committee  itself  took 
an  optimistic  attitude  for  the  future  and 
the  report  as  a  whole  is  encouraging.  It 
states  that  the  majority  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  world  will  not  only  support 
but  will  insist  that  there  be  included  in  the 
peace  treaties  the  elimination  of  peace¬ 
time  censorship  by  governments,  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  press  control  by  governments, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  free  flow  of 
news  between  nations. 

“The  spark  of  freedom  is  alight  and  a 
movement  to  this  end  will  have  strong  edi¬ 
torial  support  when  statesmen  sit  down  to 
frame  the  peace  treaties,”  the  Committee’s 
report  says. 

Aside  from  the  world  picture  of  press 
freedom,  and  attitudes  toward  such  free¬ 
dom,  the  report  makes  three  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  which  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
ASNE: 

“That  American  newspapers  and  press 
associations  study  the  possibility  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  this  country  and  placing  on  their 
staffs  young  foreign  newspaper  reporters 
who  may  learn  something  of  objective 
American  journalism, 

“That  the  ASNE  support  the  plan  of  the 
Australian  newspapers  and  government, 
and  also  mentioned  in  other  countries,  to 
invite  delegates  to  the  first  World  News¬ 
paper  Conference  in  that  Commonwealth 
in  order  that  a  start  may  be  made  toward 
the  desire  of  many  editors  abroad  for  such 
an  organization. 

“That  American  newspapers,  members 
of  the  Society,  support  editorially  and  in 
other  ways  the  world  movement  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  peace  treaties  of  greater  press 
freedom  so  keenly  desired  by  editors  all 
over  the  world,  and  otherwise  so  important 
for  international  understanding  as  an  aid 
to  an  enduring  peace,” 

Here  is  a  program  that  every  American 
newspaper  can  adopt.  Journalism  in  this 
and  other  English-speaking  nations  is  not 
the  perfection  we  some  times  like  to  think 
it  is.  But  it  is  better  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  and  newspapers  here  would  do 
a  lot  toward  improving  it  elsewhere  by 
training  foreign  journalists  in  our  methods 
and  technique. 

Formation  of  a  World  Society  of  Editors 


EDITCIRIAL 


Who  18  08  the  wise  man?  and  who  knowelh 
the  interpretation  of  a  thing ‘f  A  man’s  wis¬ 
dom  maketh  his  face  to  shine,  and  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  his  fare  shall  be  changed. 

— Ecclesiastes,  VIII;  1. 


would  provide  a  meeting  place  where  the 
problems  of  all  could  be  aired  and  every 
editor  would  be  benefited  by  the  mutual 
exchange  of  ideas. 

The  necessity  for  inclusion  of  guaran¬ 
tees  in  peace  treaties  for  the  free  exchange 
of  news  need  not  be  emphasized.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious. 

The  ASNE  Committee  deserves  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  newspaper  men  everywhere 
for  their  exhaustive  study.  Their  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  commended  for  permitting 
and  assisting  their  mission,  as  should  the 
ASNE  for  making  the  trip  possible.  Re¬ 
ward  for  these  editors  will  only  come  when 
the  peace  treaties  are  written  with  the 
guarantees  we  believe  are  so  vital  for  fu¬ 
ture  peace. 

ESPIONAGE  CASE 

AS  FAR  as  we  can  see  at  the  present  time, 
based  on  the  charges  of  the  FBI  and  the 
State  Department  and  the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented,  there  is  no  issue  of  “freedom  of  the 
press”  involved  in  the  arrest  of  the  six 
persons  on  espionage  charges  in  New  York 
and  Washington. 

Some  newspapers  are  beclouding  the  issue 
by  raising  this  cry  and  are  damaging  the 
reputation  of  the  press  in  general  by  doing 
so. 

If  the  charges  were  based  on  publication 
of  information  merely  obtained  from 
“sources”  in  the  State  Department,  there 
might  be  some  basis  for  a  freedom  of  the 
press  defense.  But  as  we  see  it,  the  charges 
involve  the  actual  theft  of  secret  docu¬ 
ments. 

It  is  correct  that  three  of  the  six 
defendants  are  editors  or  writers.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  any  big-name  Washington 
correspondent  or  columnist  would  be  faced 
with  similar  charges  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  using  information  obtained 
by  theft. 

If  Gayn,  Jaffee  and  Mitchell  can  demon¬ 
strate  adequately  that  they  are  not  impli¬ 
cated  in  any  conspiracy  to  steal  “top 
secret”  documents  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  then  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  de¬ 
fend  the  right  of  a  reporter  to  write  about 
what  he  sees  and  hears  within  the  limits 
of  wartime  censorship  regulations.  Until 
then,  newspapers  would  be  wise  to  defer 
judgment.  We  have  enough  faith  in  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  based  on  his  record,  that  we 
believe  he  does  not  make  arrests  indiscrim¬ 
inately. 


ITU  DEFIES  LABOR  BOARD 

THE  Executive  Council  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  has  issued  an  ulti¬ 
matum  to  the  chairman  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  calling  on  him  to  direct 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Commission  to  re¬ 
frain  from  making  any  decisions  regarding 
recognition  of  union  rules.  In  effect  the 
ITU  defies  the  labor  board  and  warns  that 
if  it  does  decide  issues  of  this  kind  it  will 
precipitate  widespread  trouble  between  the 
union  and  publishers.  This  is  intimidation 
in  its  brassiest  form. 

The  ITU  letter,  signed  by  Jack  Gill,  sec¬ 
retary,  on  order  of  the  Executive  Council, 
also  defies  a  former  decision  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Commission  which  has  been  upheld 
by  the  WLB  saying  “the  decision  has  not 
been  complied  with  and  will  not  be  com¬ 
plied  with  by  any  local  union  of  the  ITU. 
Any  attempt  to  force  compliance  would 
only  precipitate  widespread  stoppages  of 
work. 

“The  War  Labor  Board  is  advised  against 
any  decision  which  would  require  or  sug¬ 
gest  that  members  of  the  ITU  violate  any 
of  their  own  laws  or  work  under  conditions 
not  in  accord  with  long  established  prac¬ 
tices.” 

This  means  that  the  ITU  considers  its 
own  union  rules,  whatever  they  might  be, 
above  investigation  and  not  subject  to  the 
actions  of  the  government. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  effect 
this  letter  has  on  the  War  Labor  Board  and 
the  Newspaper  Commission.  We  trust  that 
this  act  of  intimidation  will  not  sway  them 
from  doing  their  job  as  they  see  fit  and 
making  any  decisions  they  deem  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

The  ITU  has  been  trying  for  almost  a 
year  now  to  put  something  over  on  the 
publishers  and  force  them  to  recognize  all 
union  rules — any  rules  they  adopt — and  we 
don’t  think  they  are  going  to  get  away  with 
it. 

STILL  PICTURE  POOL 

COMPETITION  is  the  spice  of  life,  some¬ 
one  once  said,  and  it  will  be  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  American  newspapers  to  have 
the  picture  agencies  competing  again  for 
coverage  of  peacetime  Europe.  The  War 
Still  Picture  Pool  has  been  dissolved  in 
that  area  as  of  June  15. 

Although  there  have  been  disagreements 
and  internal  disputes,  the  Picture  Pool  has 
operated  admirably  in  Europe.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  been  given  excellent  pic¬ 
ture  coverage  of  the  war  and  at  the  same 
time  the  military  machine  has  not  been 
bogged  down  with  the  problem  of  accom¬ 
modating  competitive  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers. 

There  is  justification  for  continuing  the 
Pool  arrangement  in  the  Pacific  where  a 
savage  war  is  still  being  fought  and  where 
transportation  and  communications  do  not 
permit  competitive  coverage. 

But  in  Europe  the  photo  agencies  are  on 
their  own.  Competition  will  be  keen,  and 
the  struggle  for  “beats”  may  develop  some 
acrimonious  debates.  But  in  the  long  run 
American  journalism  is  bound  to  benefit 
by  a  more  complete  picture  service  from 
abroad. 
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mention 


HAJ.  CLARENCE  B.  HANSON. 
JB..  in  March  chosen  pub¬ 
lisher  and  vice-’president  of  the 
Birmingh  a  m 
(Ala.)  News 
and  Age  -  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been 
released  from 
the  Army  after 
three  years  of 
service  and 
will  take  up  his 
newspaper  du¬ 
ties  and  serve 
as  an  executor 
of  the  estate  of 
his  uncle,  the 
late  Victor  H. 
f  Hanlon,  long 

'  publisher  of  the  newspapers. 

■  Uaj.  Hanson  has  been  engaged 

iin  contract  termination  work 

for  the  AAF  in  New  York. 

■  E.  T.  Spencer,  recently  editor 

:  of  the  Winnemucca  (Nev.) 
I  Humboldt  Star,  a  veteran  Idaho 
I  newspaper  man,  has  been 

*  named  secretary  and  publicity 
I  director  of  the  newly-created 

Idaho  highway  traffic  advisory 
:  committee. 

George  M.  McKee,  assistant 

■  to  the  president  of  Consolidated 
ftper  Corp.  and  in  charge  of 
the  company’s  manufacturing 
operations,  has  retired  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health.  Prominent 
in  Canada’s  pulp  and  paper  in- 

i  dustry  since  he  went  there  in 
,  U12,  Mr.  McKee  built  the  Don- 
j  nacona  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
!  was  its  managing  director  until 
i  and  was  president  of  Port 
:  Alfred  Pulp  and  Paper  Corp. 

I  and  managing  director  of  St. 
;  Maurice  Valley  Corp.,  then  of 
;  Canada  Power  and  Paper  Coi^p. 
until  he  joined  Consolidated  in 
;  1931. 

■  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
'  president  and  publisher  of  the 

Sew  York  Times,  has  been 
named  along  with  President 
Truman.  James  F.  Byrnes  and 
.  Sen.  McKeller  of  Tennessee  to 
;  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
=  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 
'  foundation. 

Mary  E.  Jenkins,  president 
of  the  Syracuse  ( N.  Y. )  Herald 
:  Co.,  which  prints  the  Herald- 
\  Amertcon,  one  of  the  S.  I.  New- 
;  house  papers,  was  awarded  the 
I  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
j  Humane  Letters  last  week  at 
'Syracuse  University  as  part  of 
I  the  ceremonies  dedicating  a 
!  oew  school  of  nursing  for  the 
1  university,  in  connection  with 
i  which  Mrs.  Jenkins  has  been 
|«tremely  active.  Miss  Jen¬ 
in’s  father  once  owned  the 
I  Syrocuse  Herald. 

Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
“J  been  named  for  his  second 
^  as  chairman  of  the  Mem- 
5“s  and  Shelby  County  Red 
Chapter. 

William  F.  Hoffman,  editor 
M  fte  Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.) 
Tribune,  suffered  a  broken 
in  an  accident  at  his  cran- 
marsh  in  which  a  riding 
wue  ran  into  him. 

Harry  W.  Haines,  publisher 
[?  the  Blytheville  (Ark.) 
''Uwrier  News,  has  been  named 


chairman  of  the  YMCA  mem¬ 
bership  drive  in  that  city. 

George  F.  Booth,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  presided, 
June  10  at  the  fifth  annual 
dinner  meeting  of  the  GFB  ’43 
Club,  an  organization  of  em¬ 
ployes  who  have  been  with  the 
newspapers  25  years  or  longer. 
Eleven  new  members  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the«club  and  received 
gifts  of  watches  from  Mr. 
Booth:  Frank  F.  McMurray, 
compositor  with  60  years’  serv¬ 
ice.  and  Marc  A.  Perkins  of  the 
mailing  room,  with  59,  each 
received  a  $500  check  from  Mr. 
Booth  on  behalf  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Wilbur  S.  Forrest,  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  just  been  made  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Aide  de 
Camp  on  the  staff  of  Georgia’s 
governor,  Ellis  Arnall,  for  his 
work  in  promoting  world  free¬ 
dom  of  information.  Mr.  For¬ 
rest  was  chairman  of  the  ASNE 
Committee  which  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  round-the-world 
trip  discussing  this  subject  with 
editors  and  government  officials. 


In  the  Business  Office 


STANLEY  S.  ADAMS,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  since 
1936,  is  adding 
to  his  duties 
supervision  of 
the  national  and 
display  adver¬ 
tising  sections 
with  the  title 
of  advertising 
director.  Don 
G.  Hays  has  re¬ 
signed  as  dis¬ 
play  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  to 
become  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  two 
Ohio  newspapers.  Adams  earl¬ 
ier  worked  for  the  classified 
departments  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
Louisville  Courier  Journal,  and 
on  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
latter  paper  helped  coordinate 
the  classified  departments  of 
the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 
and  Journal,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record,  and  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle. 

Edward  W.  Pryor,  president 
of  Public  Relations,  Inc.,  in 


Adams 


New  York  City,  has  been 
named  by  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  American  Public 
Relations  Assn,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  its  Mid-Atlantic  dis¬ 
trict.  He  was  former  publisher 
of  Public  Relations  magazine 
and  is  public  relations  director 
for  Faber  Blrren  &  Co.,  indus¬ 
trial  color  consultants. 

Vern  Allen,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Wright  County 
Monitor,  Clarion,  la.,  has  joined 
the  promotion  department  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 

Paul  Hassett,  who  joined 
the  Chicago  Sun  in  1942  and 
has  been  in  the  New  York 
office  since  its  opening  early 
last  year,  has  been  appointed 
eastern  advertising  manager 
for  the  Sun.  Hassett  was  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
advertising  staff  for  14  years. 

George  A.  Searle,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Union 
County  Herald,  Elk  Point,  S.  D., 
and  the  Jefferson  (S.  D. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  recently  was  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Creston 
(la.)  News  Advertiser.  Searle, 
who  sold  his  papers  in  1943 
to  enter  the  armed  forces  but 
was  rejected,  is  the  brother-in- 
law  of  W.  E.  Day,  publisher  of 
the  News  Advertiser. 

Charles  J.  Sheppard,  who  has 
been  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson.  Inc., 
publishers  representative,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Detroit  office. 

H.  C.  (Jack)  Curran,  for¬ 
merly  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Davenport  (la.) 
Times  and  Democrat,  has  joined 
the  Kane  Advertising  Agency, 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  as  an  account 
executive.  He  was  previously 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Recent  additions  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time  are: 
Philip  G.  de  Carion,  from  the 
New  Rochelle  (N.  Y. )  Standard 
Star,  and  Cesare  J.  Del  Vaglio, 
recently  discharged  from  the 
U.  S.  Army.  He  formerly 
worked  for  the  Charles  T.  Mc- 
Keen  Press,  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
Thomas  S.  LiVolsi.  a  member 
of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  old  News-Graphic  and 
the  Greenwich  Time  for  the 
past  11  years,  left  to  enter 
business  in  Stamford. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


*  CIANO'S  OWN  DIARY! 

The  Most  Devastating  Document  to 
Come  Out  of  World  War  II 

•  The  inside  story  of  the  Axis  plot  .  .  .  secured  for 
first-run  newspaper  publication  by  The  Chicago  Daily 
News.  In  30  installments  of  1,000  words  each. 
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Nearly  100  American  newspapers  have 
already  closed  far  their  territories. 
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Mauldin 

Picks 

“Nanev” 
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Among  The 
j  Tops 


Sgt.  Bill  Mauldin,  back 
this  week  from  the  war  in 
Europe,  is  a  fan  for  Ernie 
Bushmiller’s  comic  strip 
NANCY.  Here’s  the  way 
he  sums  it  up: — 


“I’d  put  NANCY  among 
the  tops  in  any  list  of 
comics  just  because  it’s 
funny,  and  it  doesn’t  try 
to  be  anything  else.  It’s 
a  big  relief  from  the  war. 
— Never  phoney :  just 
funny.” 

For  terms  and  samples 
please  write  to 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


MAJ.  FRED  MALY,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Son  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  News,  now  on 
terminal  leave  from  the  Army 
pending  retirement  to  the  re¬ 
serve  list  July  2,  has  re-entered 
newspaper  work  in  the  newly- 
created  post  of  executive  sports 
director  of  both  the  Express 
and  the  News.  Ward  Burris, 
former  sports  editor,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  Express  makeup  edi¬ 
tor  to  become  manager  of  the 
New  Braunfels,  Tex.  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


Victor  Craze  has  returned  to 
the  Son  Antonio  Liight  copy- 
desk  following  a  period  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  railroad  public  re¬ 
lations  work  at  Houston. 

Brad  Smith,  who  has  been 
connected  with  various  South 
TexM  dailies  including  the 
McAllen  Press  and  Valley  Eve¬ 
nt^  Monitor,  and  the  Victoria 
Advocate,  and  more  recently 
w  manager  of 

KRGV,  Weslaco,  Tex.,  has  with 
Msociates  bought  the  Wesloco 
Sews,  a  weekly. 

Marshall  L.  Smith,  for  about 
editorial  writer  for 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  was 
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recently  elected  commander  of 
the  Department  of  Oklahoma, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 

Edward  W.  Stagg,  who  has 
just  joined  the  Sew  Orleans 
Item  after  resigning  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Lake  Charles 
(La.)  American  Press,  has  been 
named  director  of  a  newly- 
establLshed  state  capital  news 
bureau  of  the  Item  at  Baton 
Rouge.  He  will  also  represent 
the  U.P. 

Joseph  (Jake)  Goodwin,  of 
the  New  Orleans  AP  bureau, 
has  been  named  chief  of  the 
Jackson,  Miss,  bureau,  succeed¬ 
ing  Miss  Lynn  Gray,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  the  New  Orleans  bu¬ 
reau. 

Andy  Rogers,  ^orts  reporter 
for  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  publicity  director  at  Tu- 
lane  University,  New  Orleans. 
Virginia  Morrow  has  resigned 
from  the  society  department. 

Ira  Brock  has  returned  to 
the  AP  in  Memphis  after  a 
period  with  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal. 

Alfred  C.  Anderson,  copy- 
reader  for  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  has  decided  to  for¬ 
sake  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
return  to  the  P-S  rim.  A  war¬ 
rant  officer,  he  was  home  on 
his  first  leave  since  early  1944 
when  he  made  the  decision. 

Mary  Key  Wynne,  who  has 
been  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  news 
staff,  has  resumed  her  duties. 

Jack  Williams,  general  as¬ 
signments  reporter,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  room  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Star's  capital  bureau  for 
several  weeks.  Williams  was 
placed  in  temporary  charge 
when  Col.  Theodore  Alford 
went  to  San  Francisco  to  cover 
the  conference,  and  Duke  Shoop 
went  to  Europe  with  a  group 
of  newspaper  men  to  inspect 
German  prison  camps. 

John  R.  Cauley  has  taken 
over  his  new  duties  as  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  replacing  Ralph  Eades, 
who  became  city  editor  when 
Wallace  Casey  resigned  June  1 
because  of  ill  health. 

Curtis  M.  Crum  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  AP  bureau  has  been 
assigned  to  the  state  capital 

bureau  in  Topeka.  He  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Kansas  City 

Star  before  joining  AP. 

Bernard  W.  (Shorty)  Crone 
has  joined  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Kansas  City  Times  from 
the  Kansas  City  AP  bureau. 

He  formerly  worked  for  the 
Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Journal  and 
Dodge  City  Globe. 

Harlan  Miller  has  resumed 
his  daily  column  “Over  The 
Coffee”  in  the  Des  Moines 

Register.  He  recently  returned 
from  the  European  Theater  of 
Operations  where  he  served  as 
a  lieutenant  colonel  with  the 
AAF.  He  had  been  in  service 
since  July,  1942. 

James  Lowery  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  U.P.’s 
Helena.  Mont,  bureau,  replac¬ 
ing  Richard  Scott,  who  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Billings 
( Mont. )  Gazette.  Lowery,  a 
former  U  P.  war  correspondent. 


has  been  working  on  the  war 
desk  at  the  San  Francisco  bu¬ 
reau. 

Jules  Maitland,  night  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Diego,  Cal.  U.P. 
bureau,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Portland,  Ore.  bureau.  He 
joined  U.P.  in  San  Diego  after 
his  discharge  from  the  Navy 
last  August. 

Charles  Arthur  Powell,  for 
many  years  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  for  AP  in  Latin  America 
and  more  recently  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  in  California  for 
Selective  Service,  has  joined 
Koret  of  California,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  manufacturer  of  ladies' 
sportswear,  as  public  relations 
manager. 

Herbert  F.  Hale,  city  editor 
of  the  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  News, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Hillsdale  College  Alumni 
Assn,  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 

Fred  H.  Sterbenz,  Cleveland 
Press  foreign  affairs  editor  and 
cable  editor  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  has  just 
started  a  daily  column  for  the 
editorial  page.  A  world  trav¬ 
eler  and  recognized  authority 
on  international  affairs,  Ster¬ 
benz  joined  the  Press  in  1922 
from  the  old  St.  Louis  Republic. 
Recent  changes  on  the  Press 
staff  make  Emerson  Price  book 
reviewer  and  Stanley  Ander¬ 
son  radio  editor.  Price  joined 
the  Press  from  the  Petroleum 
Daily  News,  after  having  been 
with  OWI  for  two  years  in  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  and 
on  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Akron  Times-Press.  Anderson, 
who  was  Press  book  reviewer 
for  two  years,  succeeds  Norman 
Siegal,  veteran  columnist,  who 
resigned  to  take  a  post  with 
Paramount  Pictures  in  Holly¬ 
wood. 

Richard  A.  Thornburgh,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  addressed 
School  of  Journalism  students 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
last  weekend.  Joe  Schoen,  for¬ 


mer  Evening  Ledger  reportw, 
has  joined  the  Inquirer  newt ' 
staff. 

Julia  Shawell,  ex-edltor  o(  | 
Radio  Mirror  and  Woman  To- 1 
day  and  a  pioneer  woman  news¬ 
paper  radio  editor  in  New  York,  I 
has  joined  the  Pht(ade4>hia 
Record  as  feature  writer.  He  i 
last  newspaper  connection  was 
with  the  Philadelphia  Newt.  I 
Jim  Shay,  disengaged  from  pub 
licity  work  with  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  has  rejoined  the  local 
staff  of  the  Record.  Bill  Diiia- 
coLL,  the  Record's  sports  editor, 
has  collected  several  hundred 
decks  of  cards  for  wounded 
service  men  at  Tilton  Genoral 
Hospital,  Fort  Dix,  N,  J, 

Lew  Frambes,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Jamaica 
(N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Press,  is 
now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Bronx  (N.  Y.)  Home  Newt. 

Hilton  Hornaday,  financial 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
News,  and  LeRoy  E.  Fess  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier  -  Express  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  are  judges  in  a  let¬ 
ter-writing  contest  on  “How  to 
Enjoy  a  Vacation  at  Home” 
sponsored  by  the  ODT, 

Ward  Morehouse,  drama 
critic  for  the  New  York  Sun,  is 
datelining  his  theatrical  column 
from  London. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  New 
York  Times  military  analyst 
received  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  from  Drake 
University  June  4  and  addrened 
the  alumni  on  the  European 
post-war  picture. 

Will  F.  Clarke,  former  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  copyreader  for 
the  old  New  York  World  and 
for  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  for 
10  years,  lately  a  publicity 
writer  for  the  New  York  Cl^ 
Department  of  Health,  has 
joined  the  New  York  Timet  as 
a  copyreader,  as  has  J.  W. 
Terry,  specialist  in  international 
affairs  and  former  managing 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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Join  the  more  than 
250  newspapers  al¬ 
ready  buying  TERRY 
and  then  watch  your 
readers'  reaction! 

Cast  away  on  an  island  within  the  Japanese 
perimeter,  but  which  seems  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  enemy,  TERRY,  APRIL  and  HOT-CHA 
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Pyzon  and  Hutch. 
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HOW  STEEL  IS  PRODUCED 


A  series  adapted  fram  current  J&L  newspaper  and  periodical  advertisements 


Like  a  giant  loom  is  the  hnal  process  in  gal¬ 
vanizing  steel  wire  (see  illustration)  when 
all  the  strands  come  through  the  zinc  bath 
and  are  spun  bright  and  strong  on  the  spools. 
“Ferritic"  welding  rod  wire,  used  in  weld¬ 
ing  cast  and  rolled  armor,  is  a  development  of 
the  National  Research  Council  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  J&L  metallurgical  research  and 
production.  Welding  results  obtainable  with 
this  special,  high-manganese,  ferritic  weld 
rod  wire,  indicate  it  will  have  wide  use  in 
welding  of  many  peace-time  products. 
"Concertina”  barbed  wire  is  a  new  steel 
product  used  by  the  army  for  entanglements. 
Produced  in  the  form  of  a  tough,  gigantic 
spring  with  4-point  barbs  every  3  inches  on 
single  strand  (not  two  twisted  wires)  it  will 
stop  armored  vehicles  as  well  as  infantry. 
Signal  Corps  wire,  produced  by  J&L  and 
other  steel  manufacturers,  is  a  fine  galvanized 
wire  with  diameter  of  only  13/1000  of  an 
inch.  Four  strands  of  it  are  wound  with  3 
strands  of  copper  wire,  then  covered  with 
insulation  and  used  for  battle  front  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines.  Copper  wire  carries  mes¬ 
sage.  Steel  wire  supplies  the  strength. 
330,000  miles  of  signal  wire  were  strung 
by  American  troops  in  Western  Europe  alone 
during  first  five  months  after  D  day.  Each 
month  90,000  additional  miles  of  wire  must 
be  supplied  Signal  Corps  in  same  area. 
Recording  sound  on  steel  wire  has  been 
widely  adopted  for  the  war,  will  have  many 
applications  afterward.  Small  diameter,  me¬ 
dium  or  high  carbon  steel  wire  is  used  to 
pick  up  battlefield  sounds,  accounts  of  com¬ 
bat  operations,  reports  from  reconnaissance 
pilots.  Wire  can  be  “played”  many  thousands 
of  times  without  sound  distortion. 

Woven  wire  fabric  for  cots  in  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  and  Seabee  camps,  hospitals,  hospital 
ships,  and  elsewhere,  is  made  of  bright,  clean, 
resilient  steel  wire,  such  as  J&L  Mastercraft, 
which  is  also  used  in  coiled  steel  springs  for 
upholstered  furniture. 

Barbed  wire,  guns,  rails,  windmills,  all  of 
steel,  made  possible  swift  development  of  the 
Great  Plains  into  America’s  vast  supply  source 
of  meat,  bread  and  other  foodstuffs.  Steel 
repeating  firearms  made  land  safe  for  settlers. 
Steel  rails  gave  the  boundless  region  easy 
access  to  markets.  Wells,  drilled  with  steel 
bits  and  cable,  pumped  by  steel  windmills, 
furnished  water  for  irrigation  and  livestock. 
Finally,  barbed  wire — thousands  of  miles  of 
it  in  this  timberless  land — enabled  segrega¬ 
tion  of  cattle  from  crops,  and  the  West 
boomed  into  prosperity. 

Ten -penny  nails,  six -penny,  four -penny, 
three-penny  nails  today  denote  sizes  of  nails. 
Long  years  ago  these  terms  indicated  the 
prices,  as  nails  were  sold  in  England  at  so 
many  pence  per  hundred  nails  by  size. 


STEEL  WIRE 

HELPS  WEAVE  PATTERN  OF  VICTORY 


Steel  rolled  from  ingots  to  blooms,  blooms  to  billets,  billets  to  rods,  rods 
drawn  to  steel  wire,  runs  a  fiery  trail  as  it  is  processed  into  one  of  its  most 
useful  forms  to  serve  us  in  peace  and  war. 

For  steel  wire  enters  into  the  making  of  so  many  thousands  of  articles  of 
daily  use  that  it  stumps  the  experts  to  count  them;  plays,  such  an  Important 
role  in  the  waging  of  war  that  without  its  aid  our  armies  would  be  severely 
handicapped,  planes  more  often  grounded,  ships  circumscribed. 

Fortunately  for  America  the  steel  industry  has  the  raw  materials,  the 
coke  ovens,  the  furnaces,  the  mills,  the  men,  the  skill  to  produce  steel 
wire  in  vast  quantity  and  in  great  diversity  of  sizes  and  kinds,  and  of  a 
quality  that  serves  us  faithfully. 

Knitting  together  much  of  the  fabric  of  our  civilization — steel  wire  now 
helps  defend  that  civilization  and  waits  only  upon  peace  to  further  enrich  it. 
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editor  of  the  Chronicle  of  World 
Affairs  and  Changing  World. 

Paul  Denis,  New  York  Post 
columnist,  has  sold  an  article 
“Columnist  Understudy”  for  the 
next  issue  of  Go  magazine. 

Among  alumni  awarded  med¬ 
als  for  distinguished  public 
service  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  191st  commencement  were 
Russell  Justin  Hill,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  and  Herbert  Lionel  Mat¬ 
thews,  New  York  Times  for¬ 
eign  correspondent. 

Lt.  Col.  Henry  B.  Henson, 
night  radio  news  editor  for 
U.P.  in  New  York  before  go¬ 
ing  on  active  Army  duty  and 
serving  as  executive  officer  for 
the  Public  Relations  Section, 
Headquarters,  European  The¬ 
ater  of  Operation,  and  Mrs. 
Henson  have  announced  the 
birth  of  a  son,  Henry  Brum- 
back,  Jr.,  their  second  child. 
Col.  Henson  recently  reverted 
to  inactive  status. 

Tom  Orr.  Jr.,  has  resigned 
from  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  night  city  desk  to  join 
the  AP  photo  desk. 

Staff  changes  on  the  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Time  have 
Charles  A.  Pirro,  Jr.,  shifted 
from  sports  editor  and  general 
assignments  writer  to  acting 
city  editor  to  replace  Stanley 
Roberts,  now  with  the  armed 
forces  on  Okinawa.  Filling 
Pirro’s  sports  editorship  is  Mar¬ 
vin  McMeans,  former  feature 
writer  for  the  Birmingham  Post 
and  rewrite  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Age-Herald.  William  R. 
Fink,  of  New  Britain.  Conn.. 
OWI  and  the  Connecticut  News 
Service,  is  the  new  political 
writer  replacing  Joan  Apothe- 
KER.  who  resigned  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  Nat  Marks  has  also  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  press  depart¬ 
ment  of  NBC  in  New  York  City, 
while  two  new  graduates  of 
Middlebury  College  have  been 
added  to  the  staff.  Carolyn 
Jackson,  radio  and  movie  sec¬ 
tion,  and  Lois  Faulkner,  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  replacing  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  van  Praag  Dudley. 

Bernard  F.  Lancaster,  county 
editor  of  the  St.  Albans  (Vt. ) 
Messenger,  has  assumed  his  new 
duties  as  executive  city  editor 
of  the  Burlington  (Vt. )  News. 
Both  the  Messenger  and  the 
News  are  owned  and  operated 
by  William  Loeb  and  Mrs. 
Marka  T.  Loening.  and  Lan¬ 
caster  still  retains  his  Messen¬ 
ger  connection.  He  is  in  direct 
charge  of  the  joint  city  room  at 
Burlington  where  both  papers 
are  published. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lee 
Stewart  of  Worcester.  Mass., 
are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Nancy 
Allan,  born  May  30.  Stewart  is 
a  rim  man  on  the  Worcester 
Telegram  copydesk.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Kennedy,  of 
Leominster.  Mass.,  have  a 
daughter,  born  May  31.  Ken¬ 
nedy  is  a  bureau  man  at  Leo¬ 
minster  for  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette.  Virginia  Hair,  of 
Worcester.  Mass.,  has  joined  the 
Gazette  as  a  reporter. 

John  G.  Forrest,  on  June  1, 


exactly  14  years  after  he  becaine 
acting  financial  news  editor  in 
charge  of  the  Wall  Street  office 
of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
named  financial  editor  of  the 
Times  to  succeed  the  late  Alex¬ 
ander  Noyes.  Born  in  Scotland 
in  1898,  he  joined  the  Times  19 
years  ago  as  a  radio  news  re¬ 
porter  and  a  year  later  went  to 
the  Wall  Street  office. 

R.  Beaudry,  sports  editor  of 
Le  Canada,  French  -  language 
daily  in  Montreal,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 


With  the  Colors 


COL.  LINCOLN  W.  STOD¬ 
DARD,  former  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  added 
the  Silver  Star  and  the  Soldier’s 
Medal  to  his  honors  within  the 
space  of  two  weeks  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands.  Col.  Stoddard 
entered  service  with  the  181st 
Infantry,  National  Guard,  Jan¬ 
uary  1941  as  a  private.  He  was 
attached  to  the  Americal  Divn. 
and  climbed  swiftly  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  rank.  He  was  decorated 
first  for  voluntarily  remaining 
in  exposed  positions  and  again 
for  saving  the  life  of  a  woman 
who  fell  from  the  pier  at  Bohol 
Island  at  night. 

M/Sgt.  Richard  Drummond, 
former  county  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
has  been  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  for  “meritorious 
achievement”  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area.  He  has  been  in 
service  since  June,  1942.  and 
has  been  overseas  in  North 
Africa.  Sicily  and  Italy  more 
than  two  years,  lately  as  rank¬ 
ing  non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  headquarters  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  AAF.  His  wife,  Mrs. 
Agnes  McPartland  Drummond, 
is  woman’s  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette. 

Robert  G.  Wertheimer  has 
been  promoted  to  .sergeant  in 
the  G^  Section  (Military  Gov¬ 
ernment),  6(h  Army  Group.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  the  Army,  he  was 
a  staff  writer  on  war  strategy 
with  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  Boston  and  research 
a.ssistant  in  political  economy  at 
Harvard. 

Ens.  David  Kingsnorth  Pat¬ 
terson,  son  of  Don  D.  Patter¬ 
son,  director  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  for  S-H  News.papers,  and 
Marie  Ann  Bloomer,  of  Bing¬ 
hamton.  N.  Y.,  recently  became 
engaged. 

Lt,  Col.  Burrows  Matthews, 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  has  been  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  “outstanding 
.service.”  He  is  chief  of  the 
Supreme  Headquarters  Press 
Relations  Division  Information 
Section.  The  citation  said  he 
achieved  distinction  in  “plan¬ 
ning,  organizing  and  operating 
the  SHAEF  press  copy  room.” 

S/Sgt.  William  T.  Alexan¬ 
der.  formerly  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  is  back  in  New  York 
after  nearly  a  year  in  German 
prison  camps  wearing  the  Air 
Medal  with  two  oak  leaf  clus¬ 
ters. 

Frederick  R.  Copeland,  for 


11  years  in  the  St.  Louis  U.P. 
bureau,  has  been  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant.  He  is  with  the 
6th  Army  Signal  Corps  as  a  duty 
officer  in  radio,  teletype  and 
traffic  control  at  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  and  has  charge  of  the 
daily  world  news  bulletin. 

Capt.  Herbert  W.  Goodall, 
Jr.,  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  before  he  joined  the 
Army,  has  earned  the  Combat 
Infantryman’s  Badge  and  a  writ¬ 
ten  commendation  from  the 
commanding  general  of  the  34th 
Divn.  for  heroic  action  while 
serving  with  the  Fifth  Army  in 
Italy. 

Capt.  Henry  Pleasants  3d, 
music  critic  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  on  leave,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 
meritorious  services  with  the 
AAF  in  Italy. 

Lt.  T.  H.  Wingate,  former 
editor  of  the  Kannapolis  ( N.  C. ) 
Independent,  recently  liberated 
from  a  German  prison  camp, 
has  arrived  in  the  States  and 
been  reunited  with  his  wife  and 
their  three  small  daughters  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  almost  three  years. 

Y3/C  Robert  C.  Page.  Jr.,  on 
the  Charlotte  ( N.  C. )  Observer 
before  entering  the  Navy  in 
April,  1944.  has  been  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  for  meritorious 
service  at  Iwo  Jima. 

Lt.  Hunt  Clement,  Jr.,  USNR. 
a  veteran  of  23  months  in  the 
South  Pacific,  former  assistant 
executive  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  has  assumed  his  duties 
as  training  officer  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Amphibious  Training 
Base,  Coronado,  Cal. 

Capt.  Jack  Dale,  PRO  at 
Camp  Shelby.  Miss.,  has  just 
been  released  from  the  post 
hospital  after  a  heart  attack  and 
is  on  a  30-day  sick  leave.  The 
former  owner  of  the  North  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Herald  at  Water  Valley, 
he  was  at  one  time  with  the  AP. 

Capt.  Emmett  Deadman,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  foreign  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Times,  arrived  in 
Chicago  this  week  with  the 
manuscript  of  a  novel  he  wrote 
during  nearly  two  years  in  a 
Nazi  prison  camp. 

Charles  H.  Avery,  former 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal 
advertising  man,  now  a  chief 
yeoman,  USNR,  has  returned  to 
duty  after  leave  in  Topeka 
while  his  ship,  a  Task  Force  58 
destroyer,  was  in  port  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Maj.  John  M.  Walter,  sports 
editor  of  the  Green  Bay  ( Wis. ) 
Press-Gazette  before  entering 
service,  and  currently  PRO  at 
Camp  Wolters.  Tex.,  has  issued 
an  appeal  to  his  paper  to  help 
him  get  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  more  than  100 
former  scouts  now  in  service 
who  were  members  of  his 
Troop  6  in  years  past.  He  plans 
to  carry  on  regular  correspond¬ 
ence  with  them. 

Lt.  Dale  Thompson,  member 
of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily 
Northwestern  news  staff  until  he 
entered  service,  is  home  on  a  60- 
day  leave  visiting  his  parents, 
after  liberation  from  a  German 
prison  camp. 


Maj.  John  B.  Torinus,  aip 
borne  infantry,  former  state 
editor  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette,  has  been  dec¬ 
orated  by  Gen.  Ridgeway  with 
a  Bronze  Star  for  “his  constant 
and  untiring  duty”  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  for  “materially  acceler¬ 
ating  the  movement  of  troops 
and  supplies  across  the  EI^ 
River  in  Germany.” 

Pvt.  Richard  T.  Street,  fo^ 
mer  columnist  on  the  Montrose 
(Cal.)  Herald  and  San  Juan 
Capistrano  (Cal.)  Coastline  Dis¬ 
patch,  has  been  made  an  honor¬ 
ary  citizen  of  Boys’  Town,  Neb. 


Wedding  Bells 


LT.  COL.  J.  REAGAN  (TEX)  ; 

McCRARY,  AAF,  former 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  to  Jinx  Falk- 
enberg,  film  actress,  in  New 
York  City  June  10. 

Comm.  Herbert  Agar,  USN, 
special  assistant  to  Ambassador 
John  G.  Winant  and  director  of 
the  OWI  British  Divn.,  soon  to 
Mrs.  Euan  Wallace,  widow  of 
the  former  British  Minister  of 
Transport,  in  London.  Comm. 
Agar  is  the  former  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Martha  Anne  Hollingsworth. 
former  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Augusta  ( Ga. )  Chronicle,  to  5 
Robert  Loehr  Young,  Jr.,  now 
a  member  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  staff,  May  16  in  Au-  , 
gusta. 

James  Arthur  Halloran,  Jr., 
to  Helen  Frances  Klingsohr 
May  29  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Halloran  is  sports  editor  of  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 

Virginia  Burger,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  to  R.  M.  Hess,  Arizona 
citrus  grower.  She  has  resigned 
her  position. 

Frances  Roderick  to  Lt.  Bruce 
M.  Bernard  of  Shiprock,  N.  M., 
June  5  at  West  Point.  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
nard  is  the  daughter  of  Maj. 
Dorrance  Roderick,  publisher 
of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Titnei 
and  owner  of  radio  station  ■ 
KROD  in  El  Paso.  | 

Norma  Prince  of  the  New  | 
York  Times  picture  desk,  June  f 
3,  to  Martin  Binder,  New  York  t: 
lawyer.  John  McCauley,  Times  / 
Sunday  department,  to  Helen  . 
Theresa  Fitzgerald,  of  the  r 
Bronx,  June  9.  Mildred  T.  r 
Kline,  classified  staff  of  the  r. 
Times,  to  Bernard  Kritz,  of  | 
Brooklyn,  June  10.  | 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOlMtN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOIMEN’S  PAPER  MIUS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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Lockheed  P-38  Lightnings — powered  by  Allison  engines  and  originally  designed  as 
fighter  planes — are  now  being  used  also  as  one-man  bombers  against  the  Japs,  ir 
When  the  two  bombs — one  ton  under  each  wing — are  released,  the  Lighmings 
|||k  continue  in  combat  as  fighters  —  a  dual  attainment  made 

possible  by  the  engines’  extremely  light 
weight,  less  than  one  pound  per 
horsepower,*  which  gives  the  plane 
superlative  lifting  power  as  as 
speed,  if  This  extreme  light 
weight  —  long  the  dream  of 
HI  I  engineers  the  world  over  —  is  a 

product  of  Allison  precision  and 
k  skill  in  handling  metals  —  a 

precision  and  skill  which 
will  mark  any  product 
ever  bearing  the  Allison 

HHHf^^P  name. 
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RADIO 

Radio  Has  Its  Profit 
And  Its  Precedent 

By  lerry  Walker 

THE  FCC’s  listing  of  seven  TOe  “abstinence  forces,” 
newspaper  applicants  for  claiming  it  is  a  test  case, 
standard  broadcast  stations  filed  a  petition  with  the  FCC 
among  174  such  requests  now  challenging  the  practice  of  sta- 
on  file,  in  addition  to  the  half-  tions  which  sell  “liberal 
dozen  newspaper  firms  seeking  amounts  of  their  choicest  time 
television  licenses  and  some  125  to  beer  and  wine  interests  and 
others  waiting  for  permits,  refuse  to  sell  any  time  to  those 
would  indicate  that  these  pub-  who  would  counsel  against 
Ushers  have  lately  considered  drinking  liquor.  They  intend 
aU  the  angles  of  radio  and  to  carry  the  matter  to  the  Su- 
want  to  try  their  hands  at  it.  preme  Court. 

Average  income  of  a  broad-  Specifically  exempted  from 
cast  station  in  1944,  the  Fed-  the  protest  is  the  station  oper- 
eral  Communications  Commis-  ated  by  the  Louiroille  Courter- 
sion  has  calculated,  was  $82,402.  Journal  and  Times  which,  it 
In  1943  it  was  $55,948  and  in  is  claimed  in  the  petition, 
1942  it  was  $36,488.  Whereas  makes  time  available  to  the 
188  stations  lost  money  in  1942  abstinence  spokesmen.  The  pe- 
and  85  in  1943,  only  33  out  of  tition  asserts  the  Dallas  station 
836  operating  in  1944  dipped  works  in  conjunction  with  the 
into  red  ink  to  the  combined  Fort  Worth  Star  -  Telegram’s 
extent  of  $121,735.  Income  re-  WBAP  and  the  Dallas  News’ 
ported  by  803  stations  was  $89,-  WFAA  and  it  also  alleges  the 
009,845,  more  than  double  that  newspapers  are  “editorially  wet 
of  1942.  and  sell  radio  time  to  advance 

One  of  the  numerous  news-  their  own  side."  Back  of  it 
paper  -  affiliated  radio  enter-  all,  it  is  contended,  Is  the  Co¬ 
prises  of  long  duration  recently  lumibia  Broadcasting  System’s 
informed  stockholders  that  the  policy  and  the  $2,047,115  re¬ 
total  commercial  revenue  passed  ceived  by  CBS  in  1944  for  beer 
the  $1,000,000  mark  in  1944,  and  wine  broadcasts.  KRL>D 
and  a  newspaper  group  which  received  $50,000  from  such  ac- 
has  an  interest  in  half  a  dozen  counts,  the  petition  asserts, 
stations  has  been  reporting  Because  the  license  to  oper- 

profits  varying  from  ^0,000  to  ate  a  radio  station  resides  in  the 
$80,000  a  year.  government,  any  broadcaster  is 

lihose  two  instances  come  to  subject  to  being  called  “on  the 
mind  merely  to  show  that  well-  carpet”  at  any  time  by  any 
nm  newspapers  also  appear  group  which  believes  it  has  a 
to  have  the  know-how  in  run-  grievance.  And  sometimes  the 
ning  radio  stations  when  it  publicity  resonbles  the  an- 
CMnes  to  profits.  There  are  nouncement  of  a  libel  action 
other  factors  in  the  broadcast-  which  is  never  filed, 
ing  business,  however,  which  lake  Bewigged  Barrister 
^ive  attention  by  those  who  "The  job  of  managing  a  ra- 
dont  believe  nearly  every  sta-  <iio  station  is  very  ’different 
tion  can  go  on  (as  lo^  as  there  from  what  I  had  pictured  it,” 
are  only  24  houn  in  a  day)  said  Nathan  Straus,  president 
just  plugging  in  the  transmitter  of  WMCA,  in  the  New  York 
with  t^  cash  register.  Times  recently.  He  was  wrong. 

Program  PihrUeges  he  said,  in  believing  radio,  a 

At  the  moment  there  are  such  young  industry,  was  free  from 
serious  considerations  as  pub-  the  traditions  and  trappings  of 
lie  reaction  to  objectionable  venerable  pursuits  like  bank- 
copy  on  the  air,  extending  be-t  ing  and  law. 
yond  the  criticism  levelled  by  “Radio."  said  Mr.  Straus,  “is 
newspapers  at  the  “plug-  nu>re  like  the  bewigged  bar- 
uglies,"  and  many  questions  of  rister,  following  precedent  to 
a  station's  editorial  rights.  In  the  letter,  than  like  the  daring 
the  first  matter,  the  National  young  man  on  the  flying 
Association  of  Broadcasters  has  trt^ze.” 

a  committee  at  work  on  a  code  *^6  conventions  of  radio,  he 
to  define  acceptable  “sound”  of  has  found,  involve  ntany  basic 
commercial  copy  as  well  as  issues  concerning  a  medium 
wording.  Some  copy  often  which  has  a  tremendous  influ- 
reads  all  right,  but  individual  cnee  on  miblic  (pinion.  (3oing 
inflection,  emphasis  or  interpre-  on  with  his  theme,  he  said: 
tation  can  change  its  character  “Take  the  extraordinary  tra- 
or  meaning.  dition  that  radio  programs  are 

Programming  privileges  of  a  created,  not  by  the  station  It- 
station  come  close  to  ^e  busi-  self,  but  by  the  advertiser  or 
ness  of  publishing  a  news-  the  advertising  agency.  What 
paper,  and  any  publisher  with  would  the  editor  of  a  metro- 
an  interest  in  radio  is  bound  politan  newspaper  do  if  an 
to  get  tangled  up  in  broadcast-  advertiser  came  to  him  and 
ing  rights  and  precedents.  Per-  said:  'Here  is  Joe  McSquinch; 
tinent  to  that  matter  is  the  we  think  he’s  a  good  columnist, 
present  attempt  of  an  anti-  You  print  his  articles  and  we 
liquor  organization  to  deprive  will  pay  his  salary  and  buy 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald  an  advertisement  alongside  his 
of  a  renewal  license  for  KRLD.  column.* 
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“That  is  exactly  what  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  radio  world.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  unsound  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  unfair  to  listeners, 
a  threat  to  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  broadcasting  and.  in 
the  long  run,  a  threat  to  free¬ 
dom  of  expression.” 

Plea  for  Editorialising 
Of  course,  he  adds,  advertis¬ 
ers  must  exercise  the  right  of 
selection  and  should  choose 
programs  which  they  believe 
will  appeal  to  the  audience  they 
wish  to  reach,  but  radio  sta¬ 
tions  should  create  and  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  material  they 
present  to  the  public,  just  as 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Straus  also  related  his 
experience  in  rejecting  a  patent 
m^icine  account  worth  about 
$25,000  a  year  to  the  station 
and  then  finding  a  rival  station 
carrying  it.  He  has  sought  the 
help  of  the  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  to  clean  up  the 
patent  medicine  broadcast 
claims,  he  said,  but  has  failed 
to  get  the  cooperation  he 
sought.  He  concluded  there  is 
need  for  a  plan  that  will  as¬ 
sure  listeners  that  any  state¬ 
ment  made  on  the  air  about  a 
medical  product  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  reservation. 

“One  more  convention  open 
to  reconsideration.”  he  said,  “is 
that  which  prevents  radio  sta¬ 
tion  management  from  voicing 
an  editorial  opinion.  Certainly, 
radio  stations  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  mon<^olize  the  air 
with  the  opinions  of  the  own¬ 
ers.  Yet  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  harm  and  much  good  to 
be  achieved  in  allowing  station 
management  to  air  editorial 
views,  clearly  labeled  as  such, 
for  a  specified  short  period 
eacfii  day. 

“If  an  individual  or  a  cor¬ 
poration  has,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  public  authorities,  suffi¬ 
cient  responsibility  and  integ¬ 
rity  to  operate  a  radio  station 
and  determine  what  programs 
are  aired,  it  must  surely  be 
deemed  deserving  of  the  right 
to  use  a  ferw  minutes  of  the 
broadcasting  day  to  express  its 
own  opinions.” 

■ 

Microphones  Barred 
At  Press  Sessions 

Washington,  June  12  —  The 
War  Department  has  denied  the 
charge  by  radio  broadcasters 
that  news  conferences  with  re¬ 
turning  generals  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  manner  which  dis¬ 
criminates  in  favor  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  has  refused  to  permit 
these  conferences  to  be  broadcast 
directly. 

The  public  relations  section  of 
the  War  Department  replied  that 
news  conferences  are  open  to 
radio  reporters  as  well  as  those 
representing  the  newspapers  and 
that  all  have  equal  oportunity 
to  prepare  and  present  their 
stories,  regardless  of  which  me¬ 
dium  they  employ.  Also,  press 
conferences,  it  was  pointed  out, 
aften  include  material  which  is 
for  background  purposes  and  not 
for  attribution,  or  which  it  is 
agreed  shall  not  be  made  public 
in  any  case. 


Banks  Spend 
1-3  Ad  Money 
In  Newspapers 

Chicago,  June  11 — ^The  na¬ 
tion’s  banks  last  year  spent 
one-third  of  their  advertisinf 
dollars  in  newspapers  and  in¬ 
dications  are  that  bank  adver¬ 
tising  of  all  types  will  increeai 
14%  in  1945,  according  to  a 
survey  just  completed  by  the 
Financial  Advertisers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  survey  forecast  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $4,442,000  by  the  2^ 
banks,  trust  companies,  mutual 
savings  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  participating 
in  the  report.  Last  year’s  total 
was  $3,883,000. 

Of  every  advertising  dollar 
spent,  35.4c  went  for  new^ 
paper  space;  13.6c  for  radio  and 
11.2c  for  other  periodicals.  Di¬ 
rect  mail  received  8c,  outdoor 
advertising  6c  and  other  print¬ 
ed  material  8.4c.  Car  and  bus 
cards  accounted  for  3.3c,  win¬ 
dow  and  lobby  displays  23c, 
cooperative  advertising  1.4c, 
motion  pictures  0.4c,  other 
media  10c. 

ITie  survey,  published  in  the 
June  Issue  of  the  FAA  Bulletin, 
was  made  by  Robert  Lindquist, 
assistant  vice-president  of  the 
American  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Chicago,  and 
third  vice-president  of  FAA  in 
charge  of  research. 

The  trend  of  bank  advertis¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  report,  is 
toward  concentrating  on  small 
loans  and  service  charge  check¬ 
ing  accounts.  A  breakdown  ae 
cording  to  types  of  advertising 
showed  institutional  receiving 
about  35  cents  of  the  bank  ad 
dollar  and  War  Bond  promo¬ 
tions  12  cents. 

■ 

Carrier  to  be  Named 
For  J.  V.  Connolly 

In  memory  of  the  late  presi¬ 
dent  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  commission 
will  name  an  aircraft  cargo  car¬ 
rier,  now  under  construction, 
the  Joseph  V.  Connolly. 

Launching  of  the  carrier  is 
scheduled  tentatively  for  July  7 
at  Panama  City,  Fla.  The  441- 
foot  11, 000- ton  carrier  is  being 
built  by  the  J.  A.  Jones  Con¬ 
struction  Co. 


PUBLICinMANAGER 

Waatad  by  National 

Flaaacial  lastltotioa 

Here  is  a  real  opportunity  for 
a  man  who  can  write,  who  has 
a  good  general  knowledge  of 
business  and  finance,  and  who 
knows  the  ropes  of  publicity  in 
the  business  world.  The  mm 
we  want  should  have  a  record 
that  merits  a  good  starting 
salary,  plus  the  ability 
capacity  to  increase  it.  inis 
opening  is  with  one  pf  the 
largest  financial  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  doing  s 
business  of  hundreds  of  mU- 
lions  annually,  with  offlcM  in 
all  principal  cities.  Please 
make  your  application  c^ 
plete  and  address  it  to:  oos 
1347.  F,DrroR  &  Publishp.  ^ 
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for  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  of  Women's 
Fashion  Merchandise  and  their 
advertising  agencies. 


The  first  nation-wide  survey  of  its  kind  made 
in  the  Women's  Fashion.  Industries. 


plus  post-war  Projection  of  Women's  Fashion  Industries 


was  necessary  to  bring  you  this  accurate,  fact-laden 
report.  Going  into  all  nine  geographic  areas,  this  sur¬ 
vey  gathered  its  data  from  138  stores  in  83  cities.  1439 
questionnaires  were  answered  by  1050  b»yers.  and 
executives  in  the  138  retail  stores 
sampled.  Industries  covered  include  ^ 

Dresses,  Coats  and  Suits,  Millinery,  j| 

Sports  Wear,  Wash  Frocks,  Bathing  fUST 

Suits,  Blouses,  Gloves,  Lingerie,  Cor-  J  eJViVu 

sets.  Shoes,  Hosiery,  and  Handbags.  ^ 

Send  for  your  copy  of  this  important 
survey  today.  ? 


Prepared  by  Marketing  Research  Department  of 
lairchild  Publications  for  Women's  Wear  Daily 
Here  is  a  vast  store  of  statistical  data  that  gives  a  clear- 
cut  answer  to  many  questions  which  heretofore  could 
be  answered  only  by  "guess”.  This  extensive  study 
opens  up  an  authentic  source  of  first-hand  information 
on  national  and  private  brands . . .  how  they  fared 
before  the  war . . .  how  they  are  figuring  in  today’s 
business  . . .  and  what  manufacturers,  retailers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men  feel  will  be  the  influence  of  branded 
Women’s  Fashion  merchandise  in  the  highly  competi¬ 
tive  era  ahead.  A  year  of  questioning  and  compiling 


Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  highly  important  subjects 
graphically  illustrated  and  reported  in  this  32-page  study: 


1  Trend  of  national  and  private  brands  since  first  stocked. 

2  The  answer  as  to  whether  women  will  buy  for  fashion  or 
dependability. 

3  Per  cent  of  stores'  sales  in  branded  merchandise. 

4  Advertising  appeals  listed  in  order  of  their  effectiveness. 

5  Manufacturers'  brand  trends  by  years. 

6  Advertising  agency  methods  used  to  determine  customer  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  i-dvertised  merchandise. 

7  Per  cent  of  merchandise  which  carries  manufacturer's  brand, 
private  brand,  or  is  unbranded. 

8  Retailers',  manufacturers'  and  advertising  agencies'  opinions 
as  to  increase  or  decrease  in  sales  and  price  trends  in  Fashion 
Merchandise  in  the  future. 


A  Fairchild  Publication  •  8  E.  13th  St.  •  New  York  3,  N.Y, 


to  those  with  a  vital  interest  in  branded  Fashion  Merchandise. 
Send  for  your  copy  now.  One  FREE  copy  is  reserved  for  each  interested  firm. 
Additional  copies  can  be  obtained  at  $2.00  each.  Please  fill  in  coupon  and  attach 
it  to  your  letterhead. 


WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY 
8  East  13th  Strc-ei.  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  my  EREE  copy  of 
ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  BRANDS '. 
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Company 
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_ _ ,  to  cover _ additional  copies.  Add  1%  sales 

tax  if  delivered  in  N.  Y.  C. 


CLASSIFIED 

Survey  Maps  Strategy 
On  Building  Classified 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 


LOYAL  PHILLIPS  and  Jack 

Whetstone,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  and  classified  advertising 
manager,  respectively,  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  results  of  a  96- 
newspaper  study  concerning 
classifi^  advertising  in  the 
post-war  era.  A  10-point  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  directed  to  classi¬ 
fied  managers  of  108  newspa¬ 
pers,  both  large  and  small,  in 
all  areas.  The  fact  that  96  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  study  reveals 
the  keen  interest  in  post-war 
planning. 

In  reply  to  a  question  of 
restoration  or  enlargement  of 
the  street  staff,  75%  intend  to 
re-establish  the  staff  to  its  pre¬ 
war  status;  18%  anticipate  a 
larger  staff;  and  8%  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  number.  As  to  the  telephone 
personnel.  80%  will  attempt  to 
maintain  a  staff  in  excess  of  the 
pre-war  total  and  21%  will  not 
make  additions. 

Many  of  the  newspapers  are 
giving  serious  thought  to  pro¬ 
motion — 88%  will  promote  clas¬ 
sified  more  than  in  the  pre-war 
years  and  only  11%  have  not 
included  promotion  in  their 
coming  programs.  Direct  by 
mail,  billboards,  radio  and  car 
cards  are  included  as  auxiliary 
media,  in  the  order  named,  and 
in  the  resoective  percentages, 
■55%.  26%,  9%  and  8%. 

Seventeen  CAMs  expect  to 
inaugurate  an  “Airplanes  for 
Sale’  classification.  Among 
other  new  classifications  planned 
are:  Plastics.  Coal  Storage, 

Real  Estate  Equities,  Highway 
Properties,  Airplane  Parts.  Ra¬ 
dar-Electronics,  Army  Goods. 
Technical  Instruction  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  Material. 

Columns  Popular 

Typography,  too.  presented 
some  interesting  statistics.  Of 
the  52%.  of  the  newspapers 
which  had  introduced  a  war¬ 
time  9-column  make-up,  35% 
will  retain  the  present  format; 
10%  will  return  to  an  8-column 
style;  the  remainder  are  unde¬ 
cided. 

On  the  subject  of  acceptance 
or  "pu.shing”  of  classified  dis¬ 
play.  78 r;,  are  in  favor  of  it 
while  22'!'  will  continue  to  offer 
only  agate  ads. 

Many  of  the  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  that  rate  adjustments 
had  been  introduced  during  the 
war.  One  said  that  a  100% 
increase  had  been  instituted  to 
save  newsprint  and  that  rates 
would  be  reduced  in  proportion 
to  available  newsprint  stocks. 
However,  42%  reported  antici¬ 
pated  rate^^reases.  Approxi¬ 
mately  51 nu^alter  rates, 
and  between  Wlf*7%  will 
decrease  the-- rate  structures. 

Expansion  of  the  telephone 
department,  both  in  personnel 
and  equipment,  is  dominant  in 
the  post-war  plans.  Several  of 


the  CAMs  advised  that  new 
equipment  has  already  been  in¬ 
stalled,  through  insistence  by 
the  publication  at  the  local 
office. 

One  man  sounded  a  warning 
that  the  post-war  plans  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  will  undoubtedly  be  a  threat 
to  the  Help  Wanted  claussifica- 
tions.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  areas  where  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  severely  ra¬ 
tioned  or  omitted  from  sectional 
or  part  runs  of  the  newspaper. 

To  the  question,  “What  per 
cent  of  your  Help  Wanted  lin¬ 
age  do  you  hope  to  maintain?” 
73  newspapers  answered.  Esti¬ 
mates  ran  from  10%  to  100%  of 
the  present  volume  ( median 
55%.  average  49.4%). 

Of  all  possibilities.  Real  Es¬ 
tate  seemed  to  be  the  most 
promising.  The  consensus  was 
that  in  the  first  six  months  fol¬ 
lowing  V-J  Day  there  would  be 
a  decided  drop  in  linage.  Vari¬ 
ous  reliable  sources  were  quoted 
which  encouraged  predictions 
that  Real  Estate  would  “double 
and  triple"  and  that  a  major 
boom  is  now  in  the  making.  The 
duration  of  this  era  is  estimated 
as  “at  least  two  to  four  years.” 
Statistics  show  that  more  than 
17  million  dwellings  are  in  need 
of  repair  and  over  3  million 
should  be  replaced.  In  addition, 
the  records  reveal  there  are 
about  3  million  newly-married 
veterans  and  4  million  war 
workers  with  wartime  savings 
quartered  in  temporary  housing. 

About  41%  of  the  newspapers 
expect  an  increase  in  the  Real 
Estate  classification:  22%  antici¬ 
pate  a  loss;  and  35%  estimate 
that  they  will  carry  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  volume.  Indi¬ 
vidual  appraisals  of  the  volume 
that  will  be  maintained  ran 
from  50%  to  300%,  with  an 
average  of  90%. 

Most  publications  plan  to 
back  the  potentialities  of  Real 
Estate  advertising  with  an  ex¬ 
tensive  promotional  campaign, 
with  one  CAM  utilizing  real 
estate  and  home  magazines. 

A  significant  trend  in  Real 
Estate  is  that  marked  attention 
is  being  given  to  good  copy- 
writing.  Where  a  full  -  time 
copywriter  is  not  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  training  personnel.  It  was 
felt  that  the  productiveness  of 
classified  advertising  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  via  good  copy,  would  be 
the  most  effective  promotion. 

There  is  little  or  no  doubt 
that  newspaper  classified  adver¬ 
tising  is  fraught  with  oppor¬ 
tunities,  according  to  the  study, 
in  the  post-war  days.  And  the 
CAMs  are  mindful  that  reaping 
the  harvest  of  its  possibilities 
will  depend  solely  upon  the  ef¬ 
forts  spent  in  its  behalf  by  both 
the  individual  publications  and 
the  concerted  efforts  of  news¬ 
paper  and  publisher  groups. 


Shows  Post  Office 
It  Can  Be  Done 


Wall  St.  Journal 
Finds  More 


San  Diego,  Cal.,  June  11 — 
When  Frank  L.  Graham,  Trib¬ 
une-Sun  copyreader  and  stamp 
editor,  read  a  dispatch  from 
Washington  quoting  Joseph  J. 
Lawler,  third  assistant  post¬ 
master  general,  as  expressing 
doubt  whether  Joe  Rosenthal  s 
picture  could  be  properly  repro¬ 
duced  on  a  stamp  he  set  out  to 
show  it  could  be  done. 

He  had  Charles  Ha^,  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Carl  Lingholm, 
artist,  both  of  the  Tribune-Sun 
staff,  design  a  five-cent  stamp. 
The  result,  slightly  larger  than 
the  usual-size  stamp,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Graham's  stamp  col¬ 
umn  and  evoked  widespread 
interest  among  collectors. 

Meanwhile,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  after  reconsider¬ 
ing  the  matter,  announced  the 
Iwo  stamp  would  be  issued. 


'Seir  in  Copy 


Kowalski  Elected 
Head  of  Budd  Co. 


The  John  Budd  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers’  repre,sentative,  has  an¬ 
nounced  changes  in  its  exec¬ 
utive  personnel  following  the 
recent  death  of  its  president 
and  treasurer.  Sylvester  Blish. 

Joseph  A.  Kowalski,  former 
vice-president  and  secretary  in 
charge  of  the  western  territory, 
has  been  elected  president  and 
treasurer  and  will  move  to  New 
York. 

James  A.  Crouse,  manager  of 
the  southwestern  territory,  has 
been  elected  executive  vice- 
'  president.  He  will  remain  in 
Dallas.  James  J.  Cooper  has 
been  elected  vice-president  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  western 
territory  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Cornelia  Reyn¬ 
olds  of  the  New  York  office  has 
been  elected  secretary. 

Charles  Cole  will  continue  as 
sales  manager  in  the  East. 


The  regular  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  comparative  analysis  of  ad¬ 
vertising  content  this  year  shows 
a  positive  trend  toward  product 
selling  copy  on  the  part  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry.  Annually  the 
newspaper  produces  a  composite 
issue  containing  reproductions  of 
all  the  advertisements  it  carried 
in  the  month  of  April  and  on  the 
basis  of  that  and  the  same  issue 
of  the  previous  year  makes  its 
study. 

Not  only  has  war  and  post-war 
copy  decreased  from  29.08%  in 
April,  1944,  to  11.01%  in  April, 
1945,  and  product  selling  ads  in¬ 
creased  from  50.36%  in  1944  to 
69.85%'  in  1945,  but  also  there 
was  an  increase  in  number  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  from  141  to  209.  On 
the  basis  of  this  latter  fact,  the 
Journal  declares:  “It  can  thus  be 
seen  that  new  advertisers  are 
definitely  using  product  selling 
appeals.  ” 

A  more  complete  breakdown 
of  copy  appeals  presents  this  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  current  year;  selling 
product  or  service.  69.85%;  war 
use  shows  value  of  product. 
2.88%;  company’s  part  in  war 
effort.  5.74%;  post-war  applica¬ 
tion.  2.39%;  institutional,  18.66%, 
and  Army-Navy  E,  .48%. 

Illustration  appeals  are  divided 
thus:  war,  11.19%;  products  and 
their  use,  44.75%;  general, 
30.07%;  trade  marks,  8.39%; 
post-war,  2.8'; ;  manufacturing 
processes,  2.1%,  and  Army-Navy 
E,  .70% .  In  1944  the  ranking  il¬ 
lustration  themes  were,  in  order, 
general,  28.33%,  products  and 
their  use.  25.84'’; ,  and  war 
24.17'7r. 


75%  Thru  Classified 

Milwaukee,  June  6 — Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  business 
brought  into  the  offices  of  real¬ 
tors  in  the  nation  comes  through 
classified  newspaper  advertising. 
Milton  Werner,  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
told  members  of  the  Milwaukee 
Real  Estate  Board. 


Safety  Drive  Succeeds 

Philadelphia,  June  11 — TraflSc 
safety  campaigns  sponsored  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
other  agencies  during  the  p^t 
year  have  resulted  in  cutting 
this  city’s  pedestrian  traffic 
deaths  almost  in  half  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1945,  the 
Safety  Council  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade 
report.  Records  were  released 
by  Walter  W.  Matthews,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Council. 


ttilion- 
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Other  Hilton  Hotels  irom  Coast  to  Coast.  Chicago: 
The  Stevensj  Dayton:  The  Dayton-Biltmoraj  Los 
Angeles:  The  Town  House.  C.  N.  Hilton,  President. 


Direct  Entrance  to  Grand  Central  Te 
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•  Greyhound  architects  and  designers  are  looking  straight 
at  you,  as  they  round  out  highway  travel  plans  for  the 
after- war  days. 

That  means  not  only  men  and  women  in  uniform,  but  you  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  and  everyone  else  who  has  worked  earnestly 
to  help  smash  the  Axis.  It  certainly  means  the  millions  who 
have  taken  wartime  travel  discomfort  and  crowding  with  a 
smile— like  the  good  soldiers  they  are! 

Greyhound  terminals,  stations  and  Post  Houses  are  being 
planned  around  personal  travel  needs— the  desire  for  restful 
seating,  appetizing  food,  bodily  comfort,  relaxation  while 
waiting.  In  good  time  many  of  these  terminals  may  even  have 
helicopter  landing  decks. 

You  can  be  sure,  too,  that  fine  new  motor  coaches,  built  on 
tomorrow’s  faster,  more  luxurious  lines,  are  now  in  the  making 
—and  that  there’ll  be  carefree  sightseeing  and  pleasure 
tours  to  match. 

Watch  for  all  these— they're  being  planned  around  YOU. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

Y  &  R  Executive 
COL.  WALTER  SULLIVAN,  who 
has  been  executive  officer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Selective 
Service  H  e  a  d  - 

H  quarters,  sta* 
tinned  at  Harris- 
burg,  has  re¬ 
joined  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc., 
as  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  personnel. 
He  will  fill  a 
newly  -  formed 
position  as  su¬ 
pervisor  of  all 
the  agency’s  per- 
SuUivan  sonnel,  making 
his  headquarters 
in  the  New  York  office.  Col. 
Sullivan  was  in  the  contact  de¬ 
partment  of  the  agency  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  from  1936  to 
1941,  when  he  resigned  to  enter 
the  Army.  He  handled  the  Gulf 
and  Sanforized  accounts. 

In  New  Spots 

V.  T.  NORTON  has  been  elected 
vice-president  and  director  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt.  Until  recently  Mr. 
Norton  was  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  sales  division  of 
the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Richard  K.  Jones  from  Inland 
Manufacturing  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  Dayton,  O.,  to  copy 
department,  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co., 
Cincinnati.  He  is  the  son  of 
Ralph  H.  Jones,  founder  of  the 
^year-old  agency. 

E.  T.  Holmgren  from  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Wood  Conversion 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  Melamed- 
Hobbs,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive.  .  .  .  Bruce  J. 
Marengo  to  art  director,  Kotula 
Co.,  New  York.  .  .  .  Kenneth  F. 
Boucher  from  merchandising 
service  manager,  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  advertising 
manager.  .  .  .  Frank  Bromberg 
from  Hal  A.  Salzman  Associates 
back  to  Diener  &  Dorskind,  Inc., 
as  account  executive. 

Bingham  K.  Mattox,  recently 
executive  assistant  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
the  administrative  staff  of  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New  York 
and  Adeline  Ebling,  formerly  of 
NBC,  New  York,  to  the  creative 
staff  to  do  promotion  and  mer¬ 
chandising  work  on  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  account.  .  .  .  Her¬ 
man  G.  Deupree,  former  Indian¬ 
apolis  newspaper  man,  to  the 
staff  of  the  Charles  J,  Pettinger 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  to  head  a  new 
department  of  public  relations 
service. 

W.  D.  Christman  back  to  Bu¬ 
chanan  &  Co.  after  a  leave  of  11 
months  during  which  he  served 
with  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv¬ 
ices  in  London. . . .  Adrian  James 
Planter  from  assistant  director, 
public  relations,  Fawcett  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Benrus  Watch  Co.  .  .  . 
Bernard  Trupp,  formerly  with 
Joseph  Katz  Co.,  to  advertising 
manager.  Crown  Central  Petro¬ 
leum  Corp. 

James  T.  McDonald  from 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  to  copy  depart¬ 
ment,  O.  S.  Tyson,  Inc.  . . .  Harry 
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W.  Calvert,  for  the  past  10  years 
account  manager  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  office  of  McCann-Erickson, 
back  to  Zimmer-Keller,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit.  .  .  .  Edgar  W.  Price  from 
publicity  director,  Jefferson 
Grocery  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  to  mer¬ 
chandising  service  department, 
Ralph  Harris  agency. 

From  the  Services 
WILLIAM  RENNER,  following 

retirement  from  the  Navy,  has 
joined  Wolfe-Dickling-Dow  & 
Conkey,  Inc.,  Detroit,  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  .  .  .  George  Kris- 
voY,  recently  of  the  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery,  to  art  director,  Lockwood- 
Shackelford  Advertising,  Los 
Angeles.  .  .  .  Aubrey  C.  Peck, 
m.c.,  Canadian  Scottish  Regi¬ 
ment,  who  was  wounded  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  recently  received  his 
discharge,  back  to  Stewart-Lov- 
ick  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  as  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Harold  B.  Rorke,  formerly 
with  the  War  Department  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Relations  as  dep¬ 
uty  assistant  to  the  director  for 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  to  radio 
director  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  .  .  . 
Joseph  R.  Stauffer,  with  U.  S. 
Army  since  September,  1942  as¬ 
signed  as  an  instructor  at  West 
Point,  to  the  radio  department 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Agency  Notes 

W.  C.  JACKMAN,  formerly  with 

Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc., 
Chicago,  and  more  recently  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  St.  Louis,  and 
Robert  H.  Flaherty,  of  D’Arcy 
and  previously  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Anheuser-Busch  Co.  and 
Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  have  organ¬ 
ized  Jackman  &  Flaherty,  with 
offices  at  718  Locust  St.,  St. 
Louis.  Among  the  agency’s  in¬ 
itial  accounts  are  the  Southern 
Comfort  Corp.,  Thos.  T.  Pole- 
man  &  Co.  and  the  Flavor  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories,  all  of  St. 
Louis. 

Joseph  W.  Brown,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  Sun  Ray 
Drug  Co.,  has  established  J.  W. 
Brown  and  Associates,  1420 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  ’The 
new  agency  will  specialize  in 
retail  drug  chain  advertising. 

J.  T.  (Jack)  Howard,  formerly 
advertising  solicitor  on  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Observer 
and  previously  associated  with 
the  Raleigh  Times  and  New  York 
State  dailies,  has  established  his 
own  agency  at  118V^  West  Mar¬ 
tin  St.,  Raleigh. 

Ray-Hirsch  Co.,  advertising. 
New  York,  announces  the  change 
of  its  name  to  Ray-Hirsch  &  Wa- 
terston.  Murray  Hirsch  is  exec¬ 
utive  director  and  Harry  C. 
Waterston,  managing  director. 

Grey  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  elected 
to  Uie  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

Hixson  -  O’Donnell  Advertis¬ 
ing,  has  moved  to  7407  Empire 
State  Bldg.,  New  York. 

The  partnership  of  Kaplan, 
SiESEL  &  Bruck  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  and  two  new  agencies 
will  be  formed :  Harold  J.  Siesel 
Co.  and  Kaplan  &  Bruck,  both 
at  424  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  17. 


Campoigiu  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  8 


tory.  It  will  cover  all  phases 
of  the  company’s  work,  featur¬ 
ing  new  books  as  well  as  re¬ 
prints.  As  a  beginning  the  com¬ 
pany  is  currently  releasing 
two-month  schedules  on  three 
reprints  of  best  sellers:  Copy 
on  “Strange  Fruit”  to  run  in 
72  newspapers  through  Green 
Brodie;  copy  on  “Brave  Men” 
in  22  newspapers  and  book  sup- 
Dlements  through  Sussman  & 
Sugar  and  a  campaign  of  .simi¬ 
lar  size  on  ’"The  Robe”  to  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  June. 

'Jones'  Budget 

INTERNATIONAL  PICTTURES 
has  set  a  budget  of  $225,000 
for  newspaper  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising,  magazine  and  radio 
promotion  for  the  Gary  Cooper- 
Cinema  Artists  production  of 
“Along  Came  Jones.”  A  Nor¬ 
man  Rockwell  portrait  will  be 
featured. 

Housekeepers'  Reminder 

THE  thirteenth  cooperative  ad 
carrying  a  message  to  Amer¬ 
ican  housewives  to  save  kitchen 
fats  is  currently  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  American  Fat  Sal¬ 
vage  Committee,  Inc.,  247  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  17.  The  ad  is 
built  around  the  theme  “Harvest 
your  used  fat!  It’s  needed  more 
than  ever  now!”  Mats  in  full 
page  and  tabloid  size  are  avail¬ 
able  for  local  sponsorship. 

Not  Bond  Money 

SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  CORP. 

is  currently  giving  support  to 
the  Seventh  War  Loan  with  an 
ad  headlined  “We  don’t  want 
Bond  money.”  ’The  ad,  which 
appears  in  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast,  stresses  the  fact 
that  ‘liquor  is  a  luxury  ...  to 
be  purchased  only  after  the 
necessities  of  life  are  provided 
for.”  War  Bonds,  copy  states, 
are  not  only  a  necessity  of  life 
but  a  guarantee. 

Bcdcmced  Lend 
CARSTAIRS  BROS.  DISTILL¬ 
ING  CO.,  INC.,  has  adapted 
its  circus  ad  format  featuring 
Whitey  the  seal  in  a  balancing 
act  to  carry  a  War  Bond  mes¬ 
sage.  All  copy  concerns  Bonds 
and  the  Bond  drive  with  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  product.  Phrases 
such  as  “The  buy  of  the  ages.” 
“An  unsurpassed  investment  in 
your  country”  and  "A  magnifi¬ 
cent  opportunity  for  your  dol¬ 
lars”  are  played  up.  Whitey 
himself  is  shown  with  a  War 
Bond  under  one  fin  and  his  ball 
reading  “The  perfectly  balanced 
(B)lend.”  Via  Lennen  & 
Mitchell. 

Mighty  Seven 

ANOTHER  War  Bond  message 
appearing  in  newspapers  this 
week  was  scheduled  by  Ste- 
phano  Bros,  on  behalf  of 
Rameses  cigarettes.  Stressing 
the  figure  seven,  the  seven  let¬ 
ters  in  Rameses  were  linked 
with  the  seven  loans  for  victory 
and  a  call  for  subscription  to 
the  “mighty  seventh.” 

Cigarette  Cheer 
BROWN  AND  WILLIAMSON 
TOBACCO  CO.,  which  has 
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followed  a  practice  of  tuniiur 
its  advertising  to  the  times  w 
through  the  cigarette  shortage, 
is  currently  inserting  a  note  of 
cheer  in  its  ads  for  Raleighs. 
“Things  are  looking  up,”  copy 
declares.  “Ask  for  Raleighs  .  . . 
You  may  get  a  break.”  The 
“cheer  up”  campaign  is  now 
appearing  in  papers  in  New 
York  and  select^  cities,  and 
will  move  on  to  more  communi¬ 
ties  as  the  situation  gets  better 
Agency  is  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn. 

Agency  Appointments 
MILES  LABORATORIES  has 
appointed  Zimmer-Keller,  De¬ 
troit,  to  handle  advertising  of  a 
new  product.  A  trial  campaign 
using  newspapers  and  radio  will 
be  launched  within  the  next  M 
days,  with  further  details  to  be 
announced  later.  .  .  .  Lurnx 
Lelong,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  Grey 
Advertising.  New  York.  .  .  . 
Munising  Paper  Co.,  Chicago 
and  Munising,  Mich.,  to  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample.  Chicago.  .  . . 
Melville  Radio  Institute,  New 
York,  to  Seidel  Advertising; 
newspapers,  trade  and  radio. 

Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Wil¬ 
mington.  Del.,  to  Houck  &  Co., 
Roanoke,  Va.,  to  handle  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  Virginia  and  adjacent 
states  for  labor  for  two  of  its 
plants;  newspapers,  outdoor, 
screen  and  radio.  .  .  .  Delta 
Air  Corp.,  Atlanta,  to  Burke 
Dowling  Adams.  Montclair, 
N.  J.  .  .  .  Community  Opncum. 
New  York,  Inco  Co.,  New  York, 
and  Twentieth  Century  Paist 
and  Varnish  Co.,  Brooklyn,  to 
the  New  York  office  of  Ellis 
Advertising;  Beluche,  Duerxi 
&  Co.  and  A.  C.  Gibson  Co.  to 
the  agency’s  Buffalo  office. 

Packard-Bell  Co.,  radios  and 
phonocords  to  Lockwood- 
Shackelford,  Los  Angeles;  forth¬ 
coming  campaign  to  include  full- 
color  page  and  covers  in  the 
West  Coast  editions  of  the 
American  Weekly  and  Pictorial 
Review. 

Bakers  Message 
BAKER’S  WEEKLY,  trade  pub¬ 
lication,  scheduled  space  in 
two  Washington  newspapers  to 
stress  the  “danger  to  the  Amer 
ican  public”  in  further  cuttini 
sugar  and  shortening  allotmert 
to  bakers.  The  ad  ran  fw 
page  size  in  the  Star  and  1,000- 
line  size  in  the  Post  last  week. 
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n  the  left  sleeve  of  the  uniform  worn  by  passenger 
oaductors,  brakemen  and  flagmen  are  the  insignia 
adicating  length  of  service;  a  star  for  twenty-five  years, 

1  bar  for  each  five  years. 

The  proud  possessors  of  "stars  and  bars"  help  to  form 
b  solid  foundation  of  a  railroad’s  personnel.  Be- 
Mse  of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  operating  rules, 
tquipment  and  facilities . . .  the  many  situations  and 
iPfoblems  they  have  met  and  solved . . .  they  are  of  tre- 
'Scodous  assistance  to  younger  men. 

jbiong  the  65,000  Union  Pacific  employes  there  are 
^proximately  7,000  "old  timers” — representing  all 

★  Listen  to  “YOUR  AMERICA’^  radio  program  on  Mutual 
nationwide  network  every  Sunday  afternoon,  Cottsult  your 
local  newspaper  for  the  ttme  and  station. 


departments — with  twenty  or  more  years  of  service. 
These  experienced  employes  have,  in  a  large  measure, 
been  responsible  for  the  enviable  record  maintained 
by  Union  Pacific  in  the  face  of  wartime  conditions. 

The  transportation  of  many  thousand  trainloads  of 
troops  and  materials  over  the  Strategic  Middle  Route, 
uniting  the  East  with  the  West  Coast,  calls  for  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  cool  judgment  of  maturity  coupled  with  the 
ambition  and  tireless  energy  of  younger  employes. 

Union  Pacific  is  proud  of  all  its  employes,  regardless 
of  length  of  service,  for  the  job  they  are  doing  to  help 
speed  the  hour  of  victory. 
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NEW  BUSINESS 

Improved  Headlines 
Raise  Ad  Readership 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

BEFORE  Pearl  Harbor  a  restau¬ 
rant  in  Baltimore  said  in  all 
its  ads:  “If  you  can’t  cut  your 
steak  with  a  fork,  send  it  back.” 
This  phrase  under  a  headline, 
"Really  tender  steaks”  is  con¬ 
vincing.  Flavor  in  a  steak  is  im¬ 
portant;  but  if  it's  tough,  no  one 
wants  it. 

This  piece  is  an  attempt  to 
show  the  average  local  advertis¬ 
ing  writer  how  to  increase  great¬ 
ly  the  readership  of  any  ad,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size. 

After  having  banged  out  up¬ 
wards  of  200,000  separate  retail 
ads  over  a  9-year  period,  we 
have  finally  arrived  at  this  very 
positive,  definite  and  final  con¬ 
clusion;  Regardless  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  the  headline  for  the 
ad  should  be  written  LAST.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  success  of 
a  series  of  ads,  or  an  individual 
ad,  depends  on  the  number  who 
read  what  you  have  written. 
The  easiest  way  to  attract  many 
readers  is  to  put  something  in 
the  headline  that  leads  them  into 
an  account  of  the  merchandise  or 
service  offered.  Don’t  try  to 
reach  them  all  with  one  headline. 
It  just  can’t  be  done. 

News  Heads  as  Guides 

If  you  want  to  improve — over¬ 
night — the  pulling  power  of  the 
ads  you  write,  do  this  first.  Us¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  today’s  paper, 
blank  out  every  headline  and 
subheading.  Then  start  with  the 
first  news  item.  Read  it  and  see 
if  you  can  write  a  headline  in 
less  than  10  words  that  tells  what 
the  story  is  about. 

When  you  have  written  heads 
for  all  of  the  stories — war  news, 
local  news,  weddings,  sports 
events,  etc. — compare  them  with 
the  ones  written  by  your  copy 
readers  and  editors. 

Show  what  you  have  written 
to  one  of  your  copyreaders.  His 
remarks  will  give  you  a  new  idea 
as  to  what  is  needed  in  a  head¬ 
line  to  attract  a  certain  segment 
of  your  subscribers. 

Then  check  your  advertise¬ 
ments.  You  will  be  amazed — as 
we  have  often  been— to  find  that 
most  ad  headlines  are  totally  un¬ 
related  to  the  copy.  Copywrit¬ 
ers,  to  get  the  approvals  of  the 
advertisers,  often  write  headlines 
that  have  a  so-called  “catchy 
quality.” 

When  a  housewife  is  looking 
for  sheets,  soap,  meat,  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  her  youngsters,  or  a 
second-hand  vacuum  cleaner,  she 
isn’t  interested  in  cleverness. 

From  thousands  of  headlines, 
we  have  selected  a  handful  that 
have  been  used  over  and  over. 
“I  was  taught  to  borrow  is  a  sin.” 
This  one,  used  by  a  loan  com¬ 
pany  produced  Imrrowers  who 
had  been  taught  from  infancy 
that  any  debt  contracted  is  as 
bad  as  breaking  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments. 


“Got  a  date  tonight?  Read 
carefully.”  This  headline,  from 
a  series  of  beauty  shop  ads,  has 
been  used  for  nine  years.  It  is 
of  interest  only  to  those  who 
have  a  date.  But  what  a  puller 
for  immediate  appointments! 

“Plumbing  busted?  Call  this 
number  at  once.”  This  headline 
almost  drove  one  plumber  crazy. 
His  phone  rang  day  and  night. 
But  it  built  a  business. 

“Eat  bread.  Stay  slim.”  This 
headline,  one  of  a  series  directed 
at  women,  was  used  again  and 
again.  The  copy  told  them  how 
to  stay  slim  by  not  eating  too 
many  calories  each  day. 

Write  Ada  Hrat 

The  easy  way  to  improve  every 
ad  or  series  is  first  to  get  all  of 
the  facts  on  paper.  Then  write 
a  series  of  little  stories,  about 
50  words.  Have  someone  write 
headlines  of  not  more  than  10 
words.  Then  write  your  own. 
Use  the  ones  that  tell  the  story 
of  the  ads — not  the  ones  that  are 
tricky. 

(No.  139  in  a  series) 
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'Products  of  Tomorrow' 
To  Be  Exhibited 

Chicago,  June  11 — America’s 
first  “Products  of  Tomorrow 
Exposition”  is  being  planned 
for  an  opening  here  Jan.  18, 
1946,  subject  to  military  exi¬ 
gencies. 

Gardner  Displays  Co.  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  completed  a  design 
for  the  group  of  buildings  cen¬ 
tering  on  the  Chicago  Coliseum, 
where  the  planning  committee 
has  established  offices.  The 
exposition  will  comprise  two 
main  divisions,  consumer  and 
industrial  products,  with  the 
addition  of  others  as  the  de¬ 
mand  requires.  Plans  are  com¬ 
plete  for  the  use  of  a  million 
square  feet  to  accommodate 
every  one  with  a  product  to 
introduce. 

The  “Products  of  Tomorrow 
Exposition”  will  be  an  annual 
event,  according  to  present 
plans.  The  idea  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  exhibit  has  been  discarded. 
■ 

Weeklies  Decline 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.  June  11 — 
Eighty-four  Iowa  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  15%  of  all  in  the  state, 
have  gone  out  of  existence  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  according  to  the 
1945  Iowa  newspaper  directory 
and  year  book  published  this 
week  by  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism.  No 
daily  papers  have  ceased  pub¬ 
lishing.  Lack  of  competent  help 
has  caused  most  of  the  suspen¬ 
sions.  The  average  Iowa  paper 
is  operating  with  a  staff  25% 
smaller  than  before  the  war,  the 
year  book  reported.  Despite 
this,  publishers  reported  an  av¬ 
erage  20%  rise  in  circulation. 


Nine-Year-Old 
In  Publisher  Role 

He’s  nine  years  old  and  he’s 
a  working  newspaper  man — an 
editor  and  publisher,  in  fact — 
well,  really  a  one-man  show. 

He  is  Ross  Rogers  of  Alameda, 
Cal.  His  paper  is  the  Thompson 
News,  for  and  about  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Thompson  Ave.  Print¬ 
ed  on  a  hectograph,  semi-month¬ 
ly,  the  paper  is  sold — at  two 
cents  a  copy — to  50  or  60  neigh¬ 
borhood  “subscribers.” 

Ross,  a  fourth-grader  at  the 
local  elementary  school,  goes 
from  door  to  door  for  news  tips, 
writes,  edits,  prints  and  distrib¬ 
utes  the  completed  job. 

Some  have  it  that  Ross  gets 
his  inspiration  from  his  grand¬ 
father,  H.  L.  Betten,  veteran 
newspaper  and  magazine  writer. 


Mass  Production  Seen 
Aided  by  Brand  Names 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  11 — Free¬ 
dom  of  choice,  the  right  to  buy 
or  reject  the  things  that  we 
need,  finds  its  most  liberal  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  highly  competi¬ 
tive  system  of  brand  name  mer¬ 
chandising,  A.  O.  Buckingham, 
vice-president  of  Cluett  Peabody 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  told  a  meeting  of  the 
Adcraft  Forum  of  Buffalo  today. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  who  is  also 
vice-chairman  of  the  Brand 
Names  Research  Foundation,  de¬ 
clared  government  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  products  would  be  a  men¬ 
ace  to  freedom  of  choice,  to 
brand  names,  and  to  the  entire 
American  business  structure. 

“Brand  Names  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,”  Mr.  Buckingham  said, 
“considers  that  the  brand  names 
system  is  also  the  mass  produc¬ 
tion  system.  The  ‘repeater’  votes 
of  shoppers  determine  whether  a 
product  or  a  producer  survives 
or  goes  under.  Brand  names 
command  mass  advertising, 
which  results  in  mass  markets, 
which  bring  mass  production.” 


Newsprint  Production 
356,292  Tons  in  May 

Newsprint  production  in  Can¬ 
ada  during  May  amounted  to 
264,464  tons  and  shipments  to 
264,767  tons,  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau  reports.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States 
was  63,768  tons  and  shipments 
were  63,498  tons.  The  output  in 
Newfoundland  was  28.060  tons 
and  shipments  were  25.983  tons, 
making  a  total  North  American 
production  of  356,292  tons  and 
shipments  of  354.248  tons.  Total 
production  in  May,  1944.  was 
347.204  tons;  shipments  351,215 
tons. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  at  the 
end  of  May  were  89,653  tons  at 
Canadian  mills.  6.403  tons  at 
U.  S.  mills,  and  67,715  tons  at 
Newfoundland  mills,  a  com¬ 
bined  total  of  163.771  tons, 
compared  with  161,727  tons  at 
the  end  of  April  and  160,836 
at  the  end  of  May,  1944. 

■ 

Representative  Named 

Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.  has 
been  appointed  special  national 
representative  by  the  Para- 
gould  (Ark.)  Press. 

EDITOR  & 


Huge  Tonnage 
Collected  in  i 
Clothing  Drive 

The  United  National  Clothing 
Collection  campaign  closed  May 
31,  with  the  reported  collection 
of  clothing,  shoes  and  bedding 
totaling  136,504,061  pounds,  the 
conunittee  has  announced.  The 
figure  represents  receipts  by 
6,623  organized  communities  or 
a  pound  from  every  person  in 
the  country,  with  several  hun¬ 
dred  communities  unreported. 

The  cooperation  given  by 
locally  sponsored  advertise¬ 
ments  in  daily  and  weddy 
newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  was  “extremely 
gratifying,”  said  the  committee. 
By  June  4,  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  had  turned 
over  to  the  campaign  managers 
7,710  tearsheets  from  daily 
newspapers  and  1.248  fr«n 
weeklies.  And  the  slogan,  “What 
can  you  spare  that  they  can 
wear,”  has  been  nationally  pub¬ 
licize.  with  11,163  news  clip¬ 
pings  having  been  received. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  was  national 
chairman,  Dan  A.  West  exec¬ 
utive  director,  and  Lawrence 
Seller,  director  of  national  pub¬ 
licity.  Gordon  Cole,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Can  Manu¬ 
facturers  Institute,  Inc.,  was  the 
advertising  campaign  manager. 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  was  the 
voluntary  agency  and  Douglas 
Meldrum  represented  the  War 
Advertising  Council. 


HOW  TO 
GET  THE  MOST 
FOR  YOUR  “LOCAL 

DOLLAR 


Do  as  more  than  400 
other  newspapers  are  do¬ 
ing:  Get  “Advertising 
Trends  for  Newspapers” 
— use  it  for  ail  the  profit 
it  can  bring  you. 

More  than  70  different 
classifications  .  ,  .  Case 
Histories  of  successful 
campaigns . .  .  Plant-City 
advertising  ,  .  .  What's 
New  in  the  Ads  .  .  .  and 
many  other  special  fea¬ 
tures. 

Write  today  for  full  de¬ 
tails  on  our  NO  -  RISK 
TRIAL  OFFER.  No  ob¬ 
ligation  involved. 


NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  INC. 

aao  ItotiaiMl  RatMTth  tM»  ] 
CHICAOO  10,  lU. 
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Detroit 


What  is  the  Labor  Press 

Telling 

Its  20,000,000  Readers? 


QO  U.  S.  business  executives  may  know  exactly  how 
^  the  labor  press  is  interpreting  business  and  man¬ 
agement  functions  and  policies— in  what  ways  work¬ 
ers  are  being  urged  to  think  and  act— FORBES  Maga¬ 
zine  inaugurates  a  new  service  feature 

“Behind  the  Labor  Scene” 

Hundreds  of  individual  labor  papers  will  be  care¬ 
fully  read  for  labor's  plans,  objectives,  ambitions. 
Brief,  significant  passages  of  vital  interest  to  business 
executives  will  be  quoted  directly  without  editorial 
comment. 

This  unique  service  brings  FORBES  readers  extracts 
from  the  labor  press  they  could  not  get  themselves 
without  the  laborious  work  of  a  high-priced,  highly 
trained  reading  and  research  staff. 

Should  you  wish  a  sample  copy  of  this  "wanted" 
editorial  service  feature  "Behind  the  Labor  Scene", 
address  Mr.  Frank  H.  Burns,  Advertising  Director. 


FORBES 


The  Magazine  of  Sound 
Business  Interpretation 


New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


120  Fifth  Avenue 


San  rranciiMro 


Chicago 


IBITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Jan*  16.  1945 
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Post-War  To  See  Rise 
In  Brand  Acceptance 


IN  the  past  five  years  branded 

merchandise  in  the  fashion 
field  has  received  a  popularity 
boost  and  retailers,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  advertising  agencies 
anticipate  continued  rising  ac¬ 
ceptance  post-war,  a  study  just 
completed  by  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  reveals.  The  “First  Annual 
R^imrt  on  Brands,”  compiled 
specifically  for  Women's  Wear 
Daily,  also  indicates  that  fashion 
will  Im  the  chief  selling  point  in 
a  rising  volume  of  business  on 
women's  apparel  and  accessories 
after  the  war. 

In  succeeding  surveys.  Fair- 
child  plans  to  include  data  on 
other  fields,  such  as  men’s  wear, 
domestics  and  home  furnishings, 
but  for  the  initial  job  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  Marketing  Research  De¬ 
partment  confined  its  activities 
to  14  categories  of  women’s 
fashion  goods.  The  report,  con¬ 
trolled  to  present  a  balanced 
cross-section  of  opinion  through¬ 
out  the  country,  is  based  on 
about  1,500  questionnaires  from 
138  stores  in  83  cities  in  33  states. 
It  also  includes  data  from  120 
manufacturers  and  27  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies. 

Accaptonca  Tcdcas  Tima 

While  94%  of  the  stores  in  the 
country  sell  fashion  brands  to¬ 
day,  an  average  of  46%  of  the 
national  brands  carried  were  first 
stocked  between  1940  and  1945. 
A  comparison  of  charts  showing 
when  stores  first  began  to  sell 
certain  types  of  brands  with 
those  showing  when  manufac¬ 
turers  created  them,  also  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  is  usually  from  five 
to  ten  years  after  introduction  of 
a  branded  product  before  the 
stores  pick  it  up. 

For  example,  corsets,  the  earli¬ 
est  branded  category  recorded  by 
the  survey,  were  first  carried  by 
some  of  the  stores  queried  in 
1884,  but  manufacturers  an¬ 
nounced  branded  corsets  in  1872. 
In  general,  the  makers  estab¬ 
lished  35%  of  their  present 
brands  prior  to  1930,  but  not  un¬ 
til  1934-39  had  retailers  intro¬ 
duced  only  32%  of  their  current 
brands  and  in  the  preceding  five- 
year  period  the  latter  had  put 
on  sale  only  12%  of  today’s 
branded  lines. 

Of  the  14  fashion  categories, 
corsets  is  the  only  one  which  is 
100%  branded.  The  others  in 
order  are:  hosiery,  79%;  shoes, 
78%;  lingerie,  75%;  gloves,  75%; 
bathing  suits,  62%;  wash  frocks, 
62%;  blouses,  53%;  sportswear, 
46%;  suits,  45%;  coats,  42% 
handbags,  41%;  dresses,  38%; 
and  millinery,  37%. 

After  the  war,  however,  there 
will  be  substantial  increases,  for 
53%  of  the  retailers  expect  to 
add  to  the  national  brands  and 
34%  to  the  private  brands  they 
are  now  carrying.  Of  the  94% 
now  carrying  them,  70%  carry 
national  ones  exclusively,  22% 
carry  both,  and  2%  carry  private 
brands  only. 

It  is  probable,  the  Fairchild 
study  asserts,  that  the  popular¬ 
ity  growth  of  brands  in  the 
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past  five  years  can  be  attributed, 
in  part,  to  the  stress  placed  upon 
that  merchandise  in  local  adver¬ 
tising.  Bearing  out  that  belief, 
the  figures  show  that  63%  of 
the  retailers  place  most  promo¬ 
tional  emphasis  on  national  and 
private  brands,  35%  on  un¬ 
branded  merchandise  and  2%  on 
both  equally. 

Even  more  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  (89%)  than  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  expect  a  general  expan¬ 
sion  of  branded  lines  post-war. 
Today  84%  of  their  merchandise 
comes  under  manufacturers’ 
brands,  3%  is  in  private  ones 
and  13%  is  unbranded. 

A  sizable  majority  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  (81%)  declare  that 
shortages  have  made  customers 
more  brand-conscious,  saying 
that  the  latter  consider  the  brand 
label  a  sign  of  maintained  qual¬ 
ity,  style  and  price,  and  76%  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  “brand  conscious¬ 
ness”  will  remain  a  factor  in 
fashion  merchandising.  A  larger 
number  (82%)  plan  intensified 
advertising  and  promotional  ac¬ 
tivity  to  “insure  further  cus¬ 
tomer  acceptance.” 

This  increased  advertising  pic¬ 
ture,  both  present  and  future,  is 
also  refiected  in  the  replies  from 
advertising  agencies,  which  re¬ 
port  that  80%  of  their  120  fash¬ 
ion  accounts  were  received  after 


WAR  EFFORT  advertising  ap¬ 
pearing  in  United  States  daily 
and  Sunday  new^apers  in 
March  alone  exceed^  the  total 
dollar  volume  for  the  previous 
two  months  of  the  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  released  this  week 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  As  compiled  by  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau, 
Inc.,  the  total  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1945  is  $9,524,602.  March 
insertions  accounted  for  $4,- 
818,647. 

For  the  third  consecutive 
month  local  advertising  sup¬ 
porting  more  than  30  home 
front  war  themes  was  in  excess 
oif  national;  in  fact,  local  more 
than  doubled  national  volume. 
This  condition  is  at  variance 
with  that  existing  last  year  as 
is  the  record  of  themes  receiv¬ 
ing  the  most  advertising  atten¬ 
tion. 

Whereas  War  Bond  promo¬ 
tion  in  1944  was  consistently  on 
top  in  cumulative  volume  and 
rarely  fell  below  first  place  in 
the  monthly  totals,  in  March. 
1945,  as  in  February,  it  dropped 
in  position  and  is  alro  in  second 
place  for  the  first  quarter,  being 
replaced  in  first  rank  by  Red 
Cross  advertising. 

In  order,  the  ranki^  themes 
for  March  are:  Red  C^oss,  $2,- 
792,734  or  58%  of  the  month’s 
total;  War  Bonds,  ^74,869  or 


1935.  The  return  of  competitive 
selling  and  the  growth  of  fashion 
centers  in  the  United  States  lead 
88%  of  them  to  plan  for  an  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  fashion  adver¬ 
tising  post-war,  while  97%  antic¬ 
ipate  increased  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  of  brands. 

As  far  as  the  allied  fashion 
picture  is  concerned,  56%  of  the 
retailers  are  preparing  for  in¬ 
creased  sales  post-war,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  return  of  durable 
goods  to  the  market,  and  53%  of 
them  label  fashion  as  the  number 
one  sales  appeal.  Fashion  gets 
that  rating  from  77%  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  45%  of  the  agen¬ 
cies. 

Fairchild,  it  was  announced 
this  week,  will  advertise  the 
complete  brochure,  which  in¬ 
cludes  graphs  and  detailed 
break-downs  of  figures,  in  a  list 
of  five  trade  publications  and  in 
the  New  York  Times,  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Los  Angeles  Times, 
m 

VPA  Contest  On 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  11 — ^The 
awards  committee  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  has  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  its  annual  better 
newspaper  contest  for  dailies 
and  weeklies  regardless  of 
whether  a  summer  convention 
is  held  or  not.  The  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association  will  do 
the  judging  under  a  reciprocal 
agreement  with  the  VPA.  Lewis 
Spilman,  publisher  of  the 
Waynesboro  News-Virginian  and 
chairman  of  the  awards  commit¬ 
tee,  presided  at  the  session  here 
late  last  week  at  which  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  reached. 


7.8%:  Armed  Forces  Recruiting 
( paid  for  by  advertisers  or 
donated  by  newspapers),  $363,- 
451  or  7.5%:  and  Fat  and  Grease 
Salvage,  -$335,577  or  7%. 

Among  the  37  war-effort  proj¬ 
ects  undertaken  at  some  time 
during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year.  Red  Cross  is  first  with 
$3.2'70,846  or  34.3%  of  the  grand 
total:  War  Bonds  is  second  with 
$1,380,082  or  14.5%;  Armed 
Forces  Recruiting  third  with 
$1,295,413  or  13.6% ;  and  Fat  and 
Grease  Salvage  fourth  with 
$820,327  or  8.6%. 

As  usual  no  sponsorship 
breakdown  is  available  for  War 
Bond  advertising.  The  remain¬ 
ing  $4,443,778  in  March  was 
divided  $4,270,156  to  paid  space 
and  $173,622  to  space  donated 
by  newspapers.  Of  the  paid  ad¬ 
vertising,  $1,037,013  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  national  and  $3,^3,- 
143  by  local  advertisers. 

For  the  first  quarter  $7,630,- 
711  of  the  $8,144,520  spent  ex¬ 
clusive  of  that  for  War  ^nds 
was  paid  copy  and  $513,809  was 
donated  by  the  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers.  The  paid  war 
theme  advertising  was  financed 
to  the  extent  of  $5,305,293  by 
local  advertisers  and  $2,325,418 
by  national. 

The  detailed  project-by-proj- 
ect  breakdown  is  available  at 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

ID 


War  Effort  Advertising 
Rises  Sharply  in  March 


Keep  the  Japs 
In  the  Dark  Is 
New  Ad  Theme 

“Keep  the  Japs  in  the  Dark” 
is  the  most  recent  campaign 
which  the  War  Advertising 
Council  in  cooperation  with  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  the 
FBI  and  the  Office  of  Censo^ 
ship  is  asking  advertisers  to 
support.  Because  of  information 
leaks,  the  new  campaign  guide. 
“How  Your  Words  Get  to 
Japan,”  points  out,  American 
lives  have  been  lost  and  impo^ 
tant  and  dangerous  missions 
rendered  ineffective. 

Case  histories  from  the  flies 
of  the  sponsoring  agencies  are 
reproduced  in  the  for^art  of 
the  guide  to  emphasize  that: 
“We  must  not  talk  about:  (a) 
locations  or  movements  of  men, 
ships,  and  materials  within,  to 
or  from  the  Pacific-Asiatic  area; 
(b)  new  weapons,  even  though 
you  may  know  they  have  been 
used  against  the  enemy,  unless 
officially  released  by  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Services:  and  (c)  military 
information  gained  in  confi¬ 
dence.” 

Talk  That  KilU 

Given  as  typical  of  the  loose 
talk  is  this  story: 

“A  soldier  on  leave  in  this 
country,  after  escaping  from  the 
Japanese  through  the  assistance 
of  friendly  natives  in  enemy- 
dominated  territory,  told  in  de¬ 
tail  how  his  escape  was  man¬ 
aged.  Shortly  after — a  matter 
of  a  few  days — the  enemy 
moved  into  the  area  and  exe¬ 
cuted  a  large  number  of  natives 
in  reprisal.  Not  only  w«e 
friendly  allies  killed  and  tor¬ 
tured,  but  an  elaborate  escape 
system  was  broken  up,  thus 
preventing  other  Americans  the 
same  chance  of  coming  home.” 

With  the  many-faceted  pur¬ 
pose  of  warning  Americans  how 
desperate  and  dangerous  is  the 
enemy,  educating  them  that  Jap 
agents  do  not  look  like  Japs, 
explaining  the  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  the  enemy  wants  and 
reiterating  these  messages  often 
enough  to  result  in  a  mainte¬ 
nance  of  caution,  a  series  of  IS 
publications  ads  have  been 
roughed  with  copy  and  illustra¬ 
tions  suggested  and  data  for 
other  media  outlined. 

The  guide  was  prepared  by 
Newell-Emmett  Co.. 
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UILISHER  for  Jaac  U.  1^1 


SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE 

The  leading  article  in  the  summer  issue  of  The 
Index  describes  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  medical  profession  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and 
surveys  current  trends.  The  INDEX  is  published 
quarterly  by  The  New 
York  Trust  Company. 


The 

New  York  Trust 
Company 

^Member  of  Tederal  Deposit  Onsurance  Corporation 

loo  BROADWAY  •  MADISON  AVENUE  AND  40TH  STREET  •  TEN  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA 

Commercial  Banking  and  Loans  •  Foreign  Banking  Services  •  Investment  Review  Accounts 
Custody  Accounts  •  Executor  and  Trustee  Services 
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Pool  Ends  in  Europe; 
Service  Rivalry  Due 


THE  WAR  Still  Picture  Pool  pend  upon  the  Army  for  trans- 
operating  in  the  European  portation  facilities.  In  the  event 
theater  was  dissolved  on  the  that  an  official  event  occurs, 
night  of  June  14  by  common  con-  SHAEF  may  determine  that  it 
sent  of  its  members  and  SHAEF.  shall  be  covered  upon  a  pool 
The  Pool  will  continue  to  oper-  basis  and  that  rule  will  also 
ate  in  the  Pacific  until  the  War  apply  to  all  official  handouts, 
and  Navy  departments  decide  j»jo  additional  number  of  U.  S. 
otherwise.  A  request  has  been  photographers  may  be  sent  to 
explpration  of  the  pos-  t^e  Continent  by  the  former  pool 
sibilities  of  dissolving  the  P^l  members  but  replacements  may 
then,  but  no  definite  action  has  jjg  sent.  Under  the  new  set-up. 
been  taken.  (he  competition  will  become 

The  New  York  World-Tele-  keen.  Acme  and  INP  will  util- 
gram  said  Thursday:  “Termina-  ize  the  facilities  of  their  foreign 
tion  of  pooling  arrangements  agencies  whose  photographers 
among  major  news-picture  or-  will  operate  under  the  govern- 
ganizations  followed  a  sugges-  ments  of  which  they  are  citizens, 
tion  that  such  action  be  taken  AP  will  use  the  bureaus  they 
as  a  result  of  the  premature  formerly  maintained  in  the  vari- 
V-E  E>ay  story  sent  for  the  As-  ous  countries,  while  Life  camera- 
sociated  Pre.ss  by  Edward  Ken-  men  continue  to  perform  in  ac- 
nedy.”  On  May  9  Fred  S.  Fergu-  cordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
son.  president  of  Acme  News-  tions  controlling  other  Pool 
pictures,  declared  he  would  members.  SHAEF  has  ruled  that 
propose  dissolution  of  the  news-  only  one  photographer  from  each 
picture  pool  as  a  result  of  what  of  the  four  Pool  members  shall 
he  termed  Mr.  Kennedy's  viola-  make  Paris  his  headquarters  be- 
tion  of  confidence  in  filing  the  cause  of  the  limited  facilities 
premature  surrender  story.  available. 

The  Pool  was  formed  in  Janu-  When  emergencies  arise  where 
ary.  1942.  upon  recommendation  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  pool 

of  the  Navy  and  Army.  The  operation,  a  coordinator  will  be  _ 

membership,  consisting  of  Acme  designated  by  the  members.  All  taneity  of  a  spot  news  shot. 
Newspictures,  International  pictures  will  be  censored  in  ac-  During  the  discussion. 
News  Photos.  Associated  Press  cordance  with  Army  regulations.  Costa  explained  that  the  Bra 

and  Life  magazine,  remained  in-  It  is  conceded  that  there  will  picture  was  taken  by  Wi 

tact  to  the  end.  Only  one  re-  be  a  wealth  of  picture  material  Kelleher  of  the  Daily  News, 
quest  for  additional  member-  ready  for  production  and  the  that  it  was  neither  exclusive 
ship  was  made  but  it  was  with-  competitive  coverage  of  the  Con-  an  action  shot.  He  said  the  p 
drawn  before  any  action  was  tinent  may  result  in  some  ex-  was  posed  and  that  it  was  ti 
taken.  The  Pool  has  operated  cellent  news  and  feature  pic-  simultaneously  by  about 
without  designated  officers  and  tures.  cameramen  and  that  if  the  p 

all  business  was  conducted  upon  was  picked  as  best  of  the  \k 

the  basis  of  mutual  consent.  On  the  Air  all  cameramen  who  madi 

Beginning  with  the  morning  A  NEW  radio  program,  the  first  should  share  the  honors, 
of  June  15,  each  former  mem-  of  its  kind,  was  broadcast  last  That  was  the  picture  that  r 
ber  of  the  Pool  will  operate  as  week  over  station  WPAT,  Pater-  ly  won,  after  the  other  selMl 
an  individual  and  upon  a  com-  son,  N.  J.  Called  the  “Press  were  withdrawn,  leaving  Co 
petitive  basis.  SHAEF  has  Photographers  Forum,”  it  is  alone  in  the  AoW.  Certifit 
placed  a  few  restrictions  upon  sponsored  by  the  New  York  of  award  went  to  all  the  cam 
the  operations  of  the  syndicates  Press  Photographers  Association,  men  who  took  the  same  phoi 
and  Life.  One  restriction  sets  Purpose  of  the  program  is  the  During  the  discussions  t 
a  limitation  upon  the  number  selection  of  the  best  news  pic-  w^®  oo  mention  of  camera  t 
of  cameramen  who  shall  cover  ture  of  the  week,  chosen  during  niques.  The  stress  was  on  re< 
the  European  countries  under  the  radio  conference  by  a  board  interest  and  the  effect  of 
its  command.  This  number  has  of  cameramen  from  the  associa-  photos  on  the  morale  of  the  r 
been  fixed  for  the  present  at  20  tion.  They  are  William  Finn,  ^rs.  Attention  was  given  to 
photographers,  the  number  actu-  president  of  the  association  and 
ally  working  in  that  theater  just  staff  cameraman  on  the  New 
prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  York  Journal  -  American;  Joe 
pool.  Costa,  ex-president  and  on  the 

Although  each  former  pool  staff  of  the  Daily  News;  Murray 
member  has  an  equal  number  Becker,  chief  photographer,  As- 
of  men  allocated  to  it,  the  box-  sociated  Press;  William  Ecken- 
score  stands  for  the  present  as  berg.  New  York  Times;  Albert 
follows;  Acme,  4;  INP,  4;  Life,  Aumueller,  World-Telegram,  and 
fi.  and  AP,  6.  TTiis  score  was  Morris  Gordon,  PM. 


Cast  of  the  new  radio  series.  Press  Photographers  Forum  (1.  to  r.); 
Morris  Gordon,  PM;  Albert  Aumueller,  World-Telegram;  Bruce  Hum- 
berstone,  guest,  a  movie  director;  Bob  Bright,  moderator;  VtAUioa 
Eckenberg,  Times;  Joe  Costa.  Daily  News;  Murray  Becker,  Associotsd 
Press;  and  William  Firm,  lournal-American. 


There's  No  Doubt 
About  It 


the  entries.  Amateurs  who  listen 
in  on  the  Forum  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  send  in  their  questions 
which  will  be  answered  by  the 
board. 

The  program  has  good  possi¬ 
bilities  and  with  a  little  more  ex¬ 
ploration  it  should  prove  most 
interesting. 


Linctifpe  Spartan  Familp 


October  to,  1SS3,  the  famoue  Rock  J eland  steam  train,  the 


"Rocket,”  made  it*  initial  trip  between  Chicago  and 


Joliet,  lU.  Several  years  later  the  Rock  Island  Linee  opened 


the  first  bridge  across  the  Mistieeippi.  With  true  poetic  license. 


the  artist  has  brought  these  two  esents  together. 


The  Rock  Island  lArtee  operate  a  fleet  of  fast  and 


powerful  General  Motors  Diesel  freight  loeomotisee  known 


as  the  "Hercules.”  They  are  fitting  railmates  indeed 


to  the  General  Motors  Dissele  which  power  the  new  and 


modern  Rock  Island  “Rockets”  of  today. 


GREAT  THINGS  ARE  HAPPENING  IN  TRANSPORTATION 


When  people  discuss  travel  you’ll  often  hear  mention 
of  the  big,  powerful  Diesel  locomotives  that  ate  hauling 
so  many  of  America’s  crack  trains. 

You  may,  or  may  not,  know  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  these  new  and  modem  locomotives  are  built 
by  General  Motors.  Railroad  men  know  it.  And  they 
will  tell  you,  too,  how  these  amazing  GM  Diesels  have 
changed  all  previous  ideas  of  speed  with  comfort  and 


safety  for  passengers;  how  they  have  effected  economies 
and  efficiencies  beyond  all  previous  railroad  experience. 

It  may  be  your  good  fortune  to  ride  behind  one  of  these 
passenger  Diesels  on  your  next  railroad  trip.  Or,  per* 
haps  you  have  seen  one  of  these  powerful  freight 
locomotives  pulling  a  mile*long  loaded  train.  If  so, 
you’ll  know  why  it’s  a  great  new  day  for  railroading — 
with  even  greater  days  to  come.  ■  ' 
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Mauldin’s  GIs  Return 
Minus  the  Whiskers 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

JOE  and  Willie  are  back  from 

the  front  with  Sgt.  Bill  Maul¬ 
din.  shaved  (but  not  pressed) 
and  retitled  “Sweating  It  Out.” 
And  that  makes  “Up  Front  with 
Mauldin”  the  most  recent  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  cartoon  features  to  recon¬ 
vert. 

Flown  home  by  plane  to  take 
part  in  Infantry  Day  June  15  in 
New  York  City,  the  former 
Stars  and  Stripes,  specialist  said 
he  expected  to  take  his  un¬ 
kempt  frontline  foot  soldiers 
back  into  civilian  life.  What 
they’ll  do  there  he  doesn’t  know 
yet.  but  he’ll  watch  and  find  out. 

"I  doubt  very  much  if  they’ll 
be  $100,000  a  year  executives,” 
he  halfway  grinned. 

They  will,  however,  use  their 
razors  more  often,  not  because 
of  the  protests  of  mothers,  sweet¬ 
hearts  or  generals  to  Bill 
Mauldin,  but  simply  because 
water  and  soap  will  ^  handier. 

“Whiskers  were  a  matter  of 
necessity  rather  than  choice,” 
he  told  Editor  k  Publisher. 
“To  keep  the  whiskers  on  now 
would  be  like  keeping  an  an¬ 
tique  around.” 

Free  Praaa  tha  laaua 

And  sitting  in  an  oflSce  at 
United  Feature  Syndicate, 
which  handles  his  cartoons,  he 
looked  extremely  earnest  and 
boyish,  but  not  in  the  least 
immature,  as  he  emphasized 
that  his  celebrated  insistence 
on  beards,  dirt  and  untidyness 
for  his  soldiers  was  not  a  matter 
of  discipline  but  of  a  free  press 
for  soldiers. 

“The  issue,”  he  declared,  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  disagreement  with 
Gen.  Patton,  “was  whether  a 
general  should  have  the  right 
to  tell  his  soldiers  what  to  read 
and  think  as  well  as  telling  them 
how  to  fight  and  how  to  be¬ 
have.” 

As  UFS  General  Manager 
George  Carlin,  remembering 
World  War  I,  agreed  and  pretty 
Mrs.  Mauldin  listened  with  in¬ 
terest.  the  sergeant  explained 
that  he  had  no  quarrel  with 
Gen.  Patton’s  right  to  insist  on 
proper  military  dress,  but  that 
he  still  believ^  in  the  soldier’s 
“freedom  to  think  and  blow  off 
steam.” 

As  an  instance  he  mentioned 
his  cartoon  on  the  subject  of 
paratrooper  boots  stolen  by  men 
in  the  rear  echelons.  He  had 
hoped  the  bitter  humor  might 
make  the  thieves  think  twice 
another  time. 

“I  don’t  mean  that  my  cartoon 
would  change  things,’’  he 
prefaced,  explaining  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Mediterranean  edi¬ 
tion  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  but 
not  in  Paris. 

“Many  paratroopers  have  been 
forced  to  make  jumps  without 
the  boots  because  people  have 
stolen  them,”  he  said.  In  Paris 


some  paratroopers  met  an  of¬ 
ficer  wearing  boots  without  any 
right  to  them  and  beat  him  up 
badly.  They  were  court-mar¬ 
tialed  and  sentenced  to  prison 
terms.  “But  I  don’t  blame  them 
a  bit,”  Mauldin  added — “Only 
it  might  not  have  happened  if 
they’d  had  some  way  (like  the 
cartoon)  to  blow  off  steam.” 

“The  importance  of  Army  pub¬ 
lications  such  as  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  has  been  very  much 
overlooked  and  ignor^,”  he 
said,  warming  to  a  favorite  sub¬ 
ject.  “That  newspaper  was  the 
only  available  daily  reading  mat¬ 
ter  for  millions  of  soldiers.  Na¬ 
turally  anjrthing  that  a  guy  reads 
day  in  and  day  out  is  going  to 
influence  his  thinking,  and  some 
people  are  going  to  want  to  bend 
ft  to  their  purposes.  Here’s 
something  that  reaches  the  ele¬ 
ment  that  is  going  to  control 
the  country  for  the  next  50 
years.  My  God!  ’That’s  who 
those  guys  are  overseas.  ’They’re 
the  country. 

'S  &  S  Number  T 

“I  think  Stars  and  Stripes  is 
the  most  important  and  signifi¬ 
cant  publication  in  the  world, 
bar  none!” 

Mauldin  has  no  definite  plans 
except  to  be  with  his  wife  and 
baby  son  and  have  a  house.  When 
that  would  be  he  wouldn’t 
guess,  though  he  has  131  points 
under  the  discharge  system.  Just 
now  he’s  detach^  from  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  attached  to 
ground  forces. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  cartoonist, 
who  last  week  received  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Merit  in  Rome,  wants 
very  much  to  see  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  Willie  and  Joe  in  civvies. 
“I  began  with  these  guys  when 
they  were  inducted,  went 
through  training  with  them,  saw 
them  fight  in  Italy  and  France. 
Now  they’re  coming  home 
pooped  out  and  are  going  to  have 

“SWEATIN'  IT  OUT" 


1^1 


“li  ya  see  Willie,  tell  him  Toe's 
lookin'  fer  him.  He  swiped  my 
rasor.” 


Sgt.  Bill  Mauldin 

to  find  out  how  to  be  civilians. 

“■niey  might  even  acquire 
wives,”  he  added;  then  his  jaw 
dropped  a  bit  and  a  funny  look 
spread  over  his  face.  “One  is 
married!  Bigosh  he  is!  I  re¬ 
member  now.” 

Diarv  Scoop 

AGAINST  strong  competition. 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  has  secured  first  pub¬ 
lication  rights  to  the  diary  of 
Paul  Reynaud.  ex-premier  of 
France. 

Timed  for  release  before  Pe- 
tain’s  trial,  at  which  Reynaud 
will  be  the  principal  witness,  the 
diary  is  an  early  comer  in  what 
will  probably  be  a  long  list  of 
now -it -can -be -told  documents 
such  as  were  published  in  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  af¬ 
ter  the  last  war.  It  should  rank 
near  the  top,  if  only  for  its 
timeliness  and  the  importance 
of  its  author. 

Reynaud  was  premier  when 
Germany  marched  against 
France.  He  tells  why  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  military  strategy  broke 
down.  Written  in  five  succes¬ 
sive  prisons  where  the  ex-pre¬ 
mier  was  held  after  refusing  to 
join  in  the  French  armistice,  the 
diary  was  protected  from  the 
Germans  by  Michel  Clemenceau, 
who  watched  at  the  door.  It  was 
finally  buried  in  the  garden  of 
the  prison  by  both  men  lest 
their  execution  result  in  its 
destruction.  Clemenceau  is  the 
son  of  “The  Tiger”  of  World 
War  I. 

The  series  will  be  ready  late 
in  June  or  early  in  July. 

Hashmark 

ONE  by  one.  the  comics  that  are 

making  the  service  men  laugh 
in  their  own  publications  are 
being  snapped  up  for  syndication 
and  for  entertaininment  of  a 
public  that  understands  service 
humor  better  than  predicted. 
Latest  of  these  service-born  fea¬ 
tures  is  “Hashmark,”  the  strip 
drawn  by  Sgt.  Fred  Lasswell  for 
Leatherneck,  Marine  magazine. 

By  arrangement  with  Leather¬ 
neck,  NEA  Service  will  distri¬ 
bute  the  four-column  comic  for 
about  five  weeks  this  summer, 
but  release  date  has  not  yet  been 
announced. 

Centered  around  an  old-time 
marine,  the  strip  reflects  the  life 
and  gripes  of  the  service. 

EDITOR  R 


New  Columnist 
PAUL  SCO’TT  MOWRER,  Euro¬ 
pean  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post,  is  no  stranger  to  the  art  d 
writing  a  col- 
u  m  n  ,  because 
his  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence, 
which  won  him 
the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1928, 
has  the  quality 
of  observation 
we  associa>te 
with  the  col¬ 
umnist  in  the 
best  sense.  Re¬ 
cently,  also,  he 
has  done  some  Mowrer 
articles  on  Eu¬ 
ropean  conditions  for  the  Pott 
in  almost  colvimnar  style. 

Beginning  next  week,  how¬ 
ever,  he  will  write  for  the  Niw 
York  Post  Syndicate  a  colunm 
with  an  anecdotal  flavor  de 
signed  to  attract  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  intelligent^ 
Datelined  Paris  most  frequent¬ 
ly,  his  column  may  be  written 
from  anywhere  in  Europe— and 
probably  will  as  he  is  an  ex¬ 
perienced  foreign  correspondent 
who  wrote  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  from  Paris,  the  Balkans. 
Belgium,  the  Russian  border 
states  and  elsewhere.  He  will 
file  weekly  or  oftener. 


Notes  and  Personals 
CAROLYN  COGGINS,  who  (or 
12  years  has  been  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
started  a  sideline  syndication  of 
a  column  on  the  personalities 
and  stories  behind  books,  “Be¬ 
hind  the  Lines.”  Started  at  the 
request  of  Ralph  McGill  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  the  column 
and  its  syndication  are  a  by- 
pr^uct  of  her  public  relations 
activities  for  the  Herald  ’Trib¬ 
une’s  Book  Section.  .  .  .  J.  N. 
Darling.  Register  and  Trtbtuw 
editorial  cartoonist,  returned  to 
Des  Moines  after  seven  months 
in  his  home  at  Captlva,  Fla. . .  • 
’T/Sgt  Henry  McLemore  is  back 
on  furlough  from  the  Pacific, 
recuperating  from  battle  (*■ 
tigue  at  Da^ona  Beach  with  his 
wife,  Jean,  who  has  been  pinch- 
hitting  for  him  on  the  McNauobi 
Syndicate  column.  .  .  .  James  A 
Mathieu,  formerly  with  the  KFS 
art  department,  has  recently 
■been  promoted  from  master  s^ 
geant  to  lieutenant  in  the  Phil* 
ippine.area. 
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"WE’LL  PAINT  that  kail  a  beautiful  blue,”  we 
said  to  ourselves. 

So  down  we  walked  to  Mr.  Hannigan’s  hardware 
store  to  tell  him  what  we  wanted.  “Blue,”  he  said 
— “You  mean  like  this?”  And  he  showed  us  a 
great  big  book  full  of  pretty  pictures  of  painted 
rooms. 

“That’s  the  stuff!”  we  exclaimed,  having  seen  the 
brand  name  a  hundred  times  in  our  local  news¬ 
paper. 

“Got  brushes?”  he  asked,  tickling  our  noses  with 
the  end  of  one.  Anyway,  before  he  was  through 
we  settled  for  paint  for  hall  and  two  bedrooms, 


four  brushes,  and  a  big  package  of  brush  cleaner. 

Don’t  let  anybody  kid  you  that  “Our  Town”  mer¬ 
chants  don’t  know  how  to  sell. 

Tliey’re  closer  to  your  product  because  they’re 
closer  to  their  customers  than  most  big  city  retail¬ 
ers.  And  if  you  gel  closer  to  their  customers  .  .  . 
inevitably  you  get  closer  to  them. 

This  is  a  kind  of  three-way  friendship— njana/ac- 
turer,  retculer,  consumer — that  pays  off  for  every¬ 
body. 

The  best  way  to  promote  it?  Through  the  ever- 
reliable,  eagerly  read  local  newspaper. 


“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  rniliion  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Publie  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  *  Coatesville  Record  (E)  *  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  *  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  *  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 


Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamoldn  News  Dis¬ 


patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 


Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  *  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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PROMOTION 

Small  Dailies  Come  Up 
With  Big  Promotions 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

WE  LIKE  to  go  to  bat  regularly 

in  favor  of  the  promotional 
efforts  of  the  great  smaller  daily 
newspapers  of  this  country 
whenever  they  come  to  the 
fore.  Three-fourths  of  produc¬ 
ing  good  promotional  .  pieces 
lies  in  the  brains  and  ingenuity 
of  the  producer.  No  smaller 
newspaper  need  sit  back  and 
say  “what’s  the  use  of  trying?” 
Here  are  three  examples  which 
have  just  come  to  our  hand 
to  prove  it: 

What's  In  A  Name? 

The  Superior  (Wis. )  Tele¬ 
gram,  whose  24.000  circulation 
spreads  over  II  counties  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior,  sets  out 
to  prove  that  the  city  of  Su¬ 
perior  is  really  that. 

We've  been  there  and  know 
something  of  the  problem.  Su¬ 
perior  is  situated  just  across 
the  head  of  a  bay  from  the 
much  larger  Duluth,  Minn.  Du¬ 
luth  has  done  much  more  tour¬ 
ist  advertising.  It  is  better 
known  to  the  infrequent  trav¬ 
eler  who  is  likely  to  assume 
that  Superior  is  a  sort  of  sub¬ 
urb,  despite  the  fact  that  Doug¬ 
las  County,  in  which  Superior 
is  located,  has  47,000  people, 
93%  covered  by  their  local 
newspaper.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  job  is  one  of 
establishing  an  individual  ident¬ 
ity,  and  the  Telegram  has  done 
an  exceptional  job  of  it  in  a 
well-pictured  14-page  SV^xll 
booklet  that  is  our  idea  of  a 
top-rate  casual  market  presen¬ 
tation. 

City  in  Pictiues 

Beautiful  bleed  fine-screen 
pictures  show  the  city’s  great 
iron  ore  docks,  coal  handling 
facilities,  grain  elevators,  oil 
tankers,  railroads,  shipyards, 
manufacturing  plants,  farms 
and  trade — and,  of  course,  sev¬ 
eral  pages  devoted  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  coverage  afforded  by  the 
Telegram. 

Printing,  layout  and  copy  are 
consistently  good.  While  some 
facts  we  would  like  to  see  are 
missing,  the  booklet  seems  to 
us  extremely  interesting  and 
well  calculated  to  give  the 
person  who  doesn’t  know  Su¬ 
perior  a  much  better  concept 
of  the  town.  For  that  matter, 
the  good  effect  locally  to  a 
newspaper  through  preparation 
and  national  distribution  of  a 
promotional  booklet  such  as 
this  cannot  be  overlooked, 
either.  It’s  good  business  to 
be  a  booster — as  the  old  Denver 
Post  demonstrated  for  so  many 
years  with  its  slogan,  “It’s  a 
privilege  to  live  in  Colorado!” 

Ohio  Select  List  Parades. 

The  formation  and  promotion 
of  regional  Mnaller  newspaper 
networks  is  not  new.  Plenty 
of  them  have  been  tried  and 
failed  for  various  reasons.  But 
the  idea  is  fundamentally 
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sound,  and  in  the  “Ohio  Select 
List,”  composed  of  49  smaller 
dailies,  it  finds  new  vigor. 

We  have  just  finished  look¬ 
ing  at  its  file-size  offset  two- 
color  65-page  fact  booklet, 
which  we  consider  outstanding 
and  of  real  service  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Ohio  market. 

Included  are  facts  about  the 
market  and  then  page-by-page 
descriptions  and  maps  of  each 
of  the  markets  represented  in 
the  list  of  newspapers.  The 
maps  are  particularly  good, 
showing  the  town  in  red  shad¬ 
ing,  the  ABC  area  in  black  and 
the  boundaries  in  red  again. 
Included  with  each  map  is  a 
thumbnail  insert  of  the  location 
of  the  town  in  relation  to  the 
State — Athens  for  example  be¬ 
ing  shown  with  its  connecting 
rail  lines  to  Columbus,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Cincinnati. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  book 
all  Ohio  dailies  are  listed  with 
populations  of  their  towns,  cir¬ 
culations,  and  open  rates  per 
line.  Combined  rates  are  also 
shown  for  the  49  newspapers 
of  the  group. 

Also  on  our  desk  is  a  card 
containing  phone  numbers  and 
addresses  of  all  Ohio  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies — and,  of  course,  a 
map  and  names  of  the  49  mem¬ 
ber  papers  of  the  select  list. 
This  card  was  distributed  to 
all  agencies  in  the  state.  Copies 
of  both  the  booklet  and  the 
card  may  be  obtained  from  the 
John  W.  Cullen  Co.  in  Colum¬ 
bus.  Both  are  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  workman-like  pro¬ 
cedure  in  supplying  informa¬ 
tion  easily  and  fairly.  They 
have  no  emotion,  no  puffery, 
they  do  not  represent  an  en¬ 
tire  selling  job  by  any  means 
— 'but  they  are  basic  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  group. 

Fighting  Rockets! 

Last  on  our  hit  parade  of 
smaller  daily  promotions  is  a 
four-page  folder  from  the  Cam¬ 
den  (Ark.)  News  via  Arkansas 
Dailies,  Inc.  It  suffers  from 
having  too  many  bomb-bursts 
and  splatters  smashed  over  its 
layout  plus  loud  and  crowded 
type — though  in  view  of  the 
subject  matter  this  is  perhaps 
not  unexpected.  It  is  definitely 
enterprising,  however,  and  fas¬ 
cinates  us,  since  Camden  is 
located  near  the  oddly  named 
town  of  Smackover,  Ark., 
which  always  used  to  make  us 
feel  like  yelling  in  the  old 
days  whenever  it  came  over 
the  AP  wire  while  we  were  on 
the  telegraph  desk  in  years 
gone  by. 

It  appears  that  Camden  is 
the  site  of  a  big  U.  S.  Navy 
rocket-making  plant  and  hence 
a  boom-town  of  considerable 
proportions.  We  salute  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  News  in  letting 
us  know  about  this  develop¬ 
ment. 


New  NNPA  Notebook 

OUR  FRIEND  Pierre  Martineau 

down  in  Memphis  continues 
to  pack  a  wealth  of  information 
into  the  monthly  notebook  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association,  as  a  glance 
at  the  contents  of  the  last  issue 
will  show: 

Nine  promotions  of  the  Omaha 
World  -  Herald  toward  youth: 
the  Cincinnati  Post  newspaper 
story  in  35  mm  color  films  as 
told  by  Promotion  Manager 
Harold  Rlesz;  14  points  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  employe  re¬ 
lations  program;  plant  city  ad¬ 
vertising;  the  local  touch  in 
newspapers;  the  Milwaukee 
Journal’s  1945  consumer  an¬ 
alysis;  Cleveland  Press  an¬ 
alysis  of  liquor  sales;  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  folk  festival; 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club 
festival  of  freedom:  Brooklyn 
Eagle  Navy  Yard  exhibit;  Coro¬ 
net  magazine  school  promotion; 
publicity  institute  for  clubs, 
etc.,  conducted  by  the  Mont¬ 
clair  (N.  J. )  Times;  Nassau 
(N.  Y. )  Review-Star's  war  rec¬ 
ord;  reports  on  activities  from 
other  newspapers. 

Since  T.  S.  Irvin  believes  in 
the  activities  of  the  NNPA  and 
would  like  to  see  them  expand¬ 
ed,  he  takes  the  liberty  here 
of  calling  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  “Notebook”  monthly 
is  well  worth  an  associate  mem¬ 
bership  fee  alone,  and  that 
under  the  new  NNPA  rules 
adopted  last  month  not  only 
are  promotion  managers  eli¬ 
gible  but  also  publishers,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  college 
journalism  teachers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  men  and  officials  of 
supplements. 

■ 

Roddy  Chosen  Head 
Of  Aviation  Writers 

Chicago,  June  12 — Maurice 
Roddy,  Chicago  Times  aviation 
editor,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Aviation  Writers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  conference 
held  here  last  week-end.  He 
succeeds  George  Haddaway,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  Southern 
Flight,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Other  officers  chosen  were 
James  Strebig,  Associated  Press, 
Washington,  first  vice-president: 
Phil  Andrews,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Air  News,  New  York, 
second  vice-president;  Devon 
Francis,  Popular  Science,  exec¬ 
utive  secretary;  and  Leslie 
Spencer,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
treasurer. 

The  group,  which  includes 
aviation  editors  and  writers  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  re¬ 
affirmed  its  aims  for  continued 
accurate  presentation  of  news 
relating  to  aviation  and  adopted 
a  resolution  favoring  mainte¬ 
nance  of  U.S.  air  power  as  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  future  security  of 
this  country. 

’  The  association  heard  talks 
by  military  and  civilian  leaders 
in  aviation. 

■ 

Comp  in  9th  Year 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  June  14 — 
The  Charlotte  Observer’s  Fresh 
Air  Camp  will  open  June  25, 
when  500  “forgotten  boys”  of 
the  city  will  be  remembered. 
It  will  be  the  camp’s  ninth 
season. 
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Gold  Star  Copy 

FIRST  Presbyterian  Church  wti 
sold  on  running  a  special  ad 
in  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic 
when  the  newspaper’s  advertb 
ing  department  developed  the 
idea  of  surprinting  a  gold  star  oo 
the  text  in  the  ad. 

New  Bulletin  Board 

ON  a  vacant  lot  in  the  businen 
district  the  Cumberland  (Md.) 
News  maintains  a  war-map  bul¬ 
letin  board  on  which  the  progrtn 
of  fighting  is  recorded.  To  the 
left  is  a  small  news  board  (» 
which  late  bulletins  are  tacked 
three  times  daily.  The  newspa¬ 
per  has  clocked  an  average  of 
5,000  persons  daily  stopping  to 
read  the  bulletins  and  study  the 
maps.  Recently  the  fenced-ol 
.space  in  front  of  the  board  was 
turned  into  a  flower  garden. 

'Welcome  Home' 

THE  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribunt- 
Sun  has  a  new  column,  en¬ 
titled  “Welcome  Home,”  in  which 
news  of  returning  service  men  is 
carried. 

Home  Making  Prize 

THE  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
offers  a  weekly  prize  of  $5  for 
the  best  letter  written  by  a  wom¬ 
an  telling  how  she  has  made  her 
home  more  attractive  or  de¬ 
signed  some  furniture  from  dis¬ 
carded  materials.  It  is  aimed  at 
helping  wives  of  service  men 
and  war  workers  who  must  make 
the  most  of  what  living  quarten 
are  available.  In  connec  ion  with 
the  prize  letters  the  paper  runs 
a  series  of  articles  on  home  dec¬ 
oration. 

News-of-Week  Edition 
NEWSPRINT  shortages  pro¬ 
moted  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
Herald  to  reject  all  new  daily- 
edition  subscriptions  from  out¬ 
side  North  Dakota  and  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  confine  such  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  Sunday  edition.  Sub¬ 
scribers  complained  they  were 
missing  home-town  news,  so 
Publisher  M.  M.  Oppegard 
adopted  this  plan: 

From  the  morning  and  evening 
weekday  editions  of  the  Herald, 
all  local,  regional  and  state  sto^ 
ies  are  saved  in  type.  Near  the 
end  of  the  week,  editing  elim¬ 
inates  duplication,  consolidates 
developing  stories  and  kills  ad¬ 
vance  stories  on  events  that  have 
taken  place. 

After  the  regular  Sunday  e(|^ 
tion  is  run  off,  enou^  local 
vertising  in  that  edition  is  ei 
inated  to  make  room  for 
“News  of  the  Week”  items, 
planned  to  continue  this  editii 
even  after  the  return  to  non 
newsprint  conditions,  altho 
the  regular  daily  and  Su: 
subscriptions  then  will  be 
cep  ted. 

■ 

AP  Circuit  Extended 

Ogden,  Utah,  June  11- 
Utah-Idaho  wire  of  the 
ciated  Press  has  been  exte 
northward  with  Spokane  now  I 
northern  terminus. 
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Free  Enterprise 
Is  Salable, 

Abt  Declares 
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Privately  owned  free  enter¬ 
prise,  it  has  become  more  ap- 
^ent.  is  “a  product  that  could 
l)e  sold  in  the  open  market 
place,  without  damning  the  com- 
^itor  or  engaging  in  political 
jhenanigans.”  Henry  E.  Abt. 
new  managing  director  of  the 
Brand  Names  Research  Found- 
dation.  told  the  markets  and 
m^ia  group  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association  last  week. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
"sense  of  aspiration  and  r  e- 
iponsibility"  which  he  said 
management  has  achieved  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  must-  be  sold  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  “vocation 
or  profession”  as  a  whole,  for 
the  fruition  of  this  new  spirit 
in  industry  hinges  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  attitude,  the 
mission  and  the  service  of  in¬ 
dustry  is  expressed  to  the 
public. 

An  Advertising  Job 
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The  advertiser,  for  example, 
“needs  to  convey  to  the  public,” 
Mr.  Abt  explained,  “the  reali- 
ation  that  brand  names  gen¬ 
erally  are  symbols  of  high 
standards  —  that  the  generic 
function  of  brand  names  is  to 
maintain  production  excellence 
and  to  protect  the  consumer. 

"Advertisements  have  aiways 
reflected  efficiency  and  energy 
of  the  plant  process.  Today, 
particularly,  they  are  telling 
the  story  of  good  industrial  re¬ 
lations  maintained  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  teamwork  and  op¬ 
portunity.  But  more  and  more, 
just  as  any  doctor  will  make  it 
clear  that  his  professional  ethics 
are  the  accepted  mores  of  his 
profession,  so  the  advertiser 
aill  have  a  responsibility  to  at¬ 
tribute  that  sense  of  aspiration 
lad  responsibility  to  manage¬ 
ment  generally,  as  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  vocation.” 

Further  emphasizing  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  spokesmen  for 
private  enterprise,  he  credited 
public  relations  organizations 
with  valuable  work  in  research 
and  planning,  but  added: 

“An  awful  lot  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  in  recent  years  has 
been  locking  the  barn  door  after 
the  horse  is  gone.  If  enough 
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right  thinKing  were  done  at  the 
right  time  by  the  men  who  di¬ 
rect  production,  selling,  re¬ 
search  and  allied  activities,  a 
lot  of  public  relations  effort 
now  engaged  would  be  un¬ 
necessary  or  could  be  refocused 
into  more  constructive  chan¬ 
nels.” 

He  called  for  a  reappraisal 
of  advertising  and  marketing 
methods  and  higher  standards, 
saying,  “I  think  management  in 
its  new  dignity  and  self-con¬ 
sciousness  will  demand  such  a 
course.  ...  If  you  want  to  see 
some  real  chaos  in  our  economic 
system  some  day,  and  in  the 
reign  of  mediocrity,  just  lie 
down  on  the  job  now.” 

■ 

A  Paper  a  Day 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  11 — Jus¬ 
tice  Carleton  E.  Jewett,  in  Police 
Court,  placed  the  value  of  a 
newspaper  at  about  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  day  in  jail  when  he 
ordered  a  man  to  serve  two 
months  on  a  charge  of  stealing 
67  newspapers. 


CoL  Allen  Faces 
New  Surgery 
At  Walter  Reed 

Washington,.  June  14  —  His 
right  arm  amputated  above  the 
elbow  at  a  German  prisoner  of 
war  camp.  Col.  Robert  S.  Allen, 
much-decorated  aide  to  Gen. 
George  S.  Patton,  is  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  here  preparing 
for  additional  surgery  after 
which  “the  Army  will  decide 
whether  I  remain  in  service  or 
return  to  newspaper  work.” 

Allen  was  co-author  of  the 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round” 
column  with  Drew  Pearson,  and 
was  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord. 

On  April  7,  acting  under  or¬ 
ders  from  Patton,  he  was  in  en¬ 
emy  territory  at  Ohrdruf  when 
his  party  was  ambushed  by  a 
German  patrol  concealed  in  a 
shed.  Bullets  flew  fast  and  one 


shot  smashed  Allen’s  arm.  An¬ 
other  struck  him  in  the  head  but 
he  continued  firing  until  he 
collapsed  from  loss  of  blood. 
Captured,  he  was  taken  to  a 
POW  camp  where  an  Austrian 
physician  amputated  his  arm. 
using  the  few  remaining  drops 
of  anaesthetic  available.  No 
penicillin  could  be  had  and  in¬ 
fection  resulted  which  requires 
new  surgery. 

A  veteran  of  the  Mexican  Ex¬ 
pedition.  and  both  world  wars, 
he  has  been  awarded  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  and  the  Silver  Star. 

■ 

Ferguson  Named 

Chicago,  June  14  —  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Gates  Ferguson  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Celo- 
tex  Corp.  was  announced  here 
today.  He  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  for  the 
New  York  district,  and  was  at 
one  time  head  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Co.  More  recently  he  was 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son.  Inc. 
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NO  POST-WAR  BUBBLE  TO  BURST! 

Johnstown's  Basic  Industries  have  produced  record  war-time 
tonnages  of  Steel  and  Coal  with  pre-war  plant  capacity  and 
facilities.  They  have  piayed  an  imporient  role  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Axis. 

When  V-J  Day  comes  this  big  industrial  center  will  turn  to 
peace-time  production  without  reconversion,  idle  war  plants 
and  unemployment.  Johnstown  will  have  no  post-war  bubble 
to  burst. 

For  your  present  or  new  afler-the-war  products  the  Johns¬ 
town  Market  rates  an  A- 1  priority  on  your  advertising 
schedules. 

THESE  TWO  ALERT  AND  PROGRESSIVE  NEWSPAPERS  WITH  VIRTUALLY  COMPLETE  COVER¬ 
AGE  IN  THE  JOHNSTOWN  MARKET  WILL  TELL  YOUR  STORY  TO  ALMOST  EVERY  BUYER 
IN  THIS  FLOURISHING  METROPOLITAN  AREA  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Average  combieed  net  paid  eircnlotien  5t,5A3,  six  montli  period  ending  March  31,  1945. 
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ASNE  FREE  PRESS  COMMITTEE  STOPS  FIRST  IN  ENGLAND 


continued  from  page  5 
Senator  Tom  Connally,  Rep.  Sol 
Bloom  and  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eis¬ 
enhower. 

Traveling  on  first  priority  of 
the  War  Department  on  Army 
Transport  Command  planes,  the 
Committee  went  to  London. 
Paris.  Brussels,  Rome,  Athens. 
Cairo.  Ankara.  Istanbul.  Tehe¬ 
ran.  Moscow,  Chungking,  New 
Delhi,  Melbourne,  Sydney.  Can¬ 
berra.  Brisbane  and  then  home, 
with  a  stopover  in  San  Francisco. 

It  was  found  inexpedient  to 
attempt  visits  in  neutral  Eire. 
Spain.  Sweden,  Switzerland  and 
some  Balkan  capitals  due  to  lack 
of  travel  facilities  and  conditions 
of  war.  However,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  did  confer  with  Prime  Minis¬ 
ters  and  other  government  offi¬ 
cials  of  Holland.  Norway  and 
Czechoslovakia,  these  being  at 
the  time  in  exile  in  London. 
From  many  government  officials 
and  newspaper  leaders  the  Com¬ 
mittee  obtained  letters  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  world  wide  plan. 

The  Comn^ttee  also  had  in¬ 
tended  to  visit  South  America 
but  the  signing  of  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  in  Mexico  City 
seemed  to  waive  the  necessity  of 
going  there  at  this  time.  The 
group  by-passed  thousands  of 
miles  of  travel  to  South  Africa, 
"being  content  with  the  patent 
fact  that  no  editorial  opposition 
would  be  found  to  its  proposals 
there  and  encouraged  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  declaration  by  Field 
Marshal  Jan  Christiaan  Smuts 
that  ‘world  security  will  remain 
a  vain  endeavor  without  free¬ 
dom  of  opinion  and  speech.” 

GoTemment  Statements 

In  England,  Johan  Nygaards- 
vold.  Prime  Minister  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  government  in  exile, 
stated  that  his  government  “is 
most  sincerely  interested  in  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  freest 
possible  news  exchange  cover¬ 
ing  all  the  world,  when  this  war 
is  over.  We  are  even  interested 
in  such  an  exchange  of  news 
during  the  war.” 

Nils  Hjelmtveit.  minister  of 
education  and  ecclesiastical  af¬ 
fairs  of  ttie  Norwegian  govern¬ 
ment,  stated  that  “A  free  and  un¬ 
biased  news  service  on  a  world 
wide  scale  is  in  my  opinion  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the 
development  of  an  efficient  and 
growing  democracy  inside  every 
country,  and  also  for  furthering 
understanding  and  cooperation 
between  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Thus  I  consider  a  free  press  and 
a  free  broadcasting  service  as  a 
vital  means  for  education  in  citi¬ 
zenship,  not  least  in  world  citi¬ 
zenship.” 

Ekluard  Benes,  President  of  the 
Czrokoslovakian  government  in 
exile,  declared  his  country  “will 
stand  for,  and  will  herself  en¬ 
sure,  full  freedom  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  a  free  democratic  press. 

.  .  .  As  a  small  country  and  a 
small  nation  we  are  profoundly 
interested  in  freedom  of  opinion 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press 
being  maintained  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  for  this  is  indeed  one  of 
the  surest  guarantees  of  justice 
being  done  to  ourselves.” 

Christopher  Chancellor  of  Reu- 
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ters  pledged  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  post-war  plan 
of  the  ASNE.  as  did  Col.  J.  J. 
Astor  of  the  London  Timet  who 
promised  to  take  up  the  problem 
with  officials  of  the  Empire  Press 
Union  to  give  some  sort  of  of¬ 
ficial  endorsement  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  ASNE  mission.  The 
Newspaper  Proprietors  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Newspaper  Society 
also  endorsed  the  proposals. 

Bracken  Gives  Lip  Service 

After  a  meeting  with  Brendan 
Bracken,  then  British  Minister  of 
Information  and  now  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  Committee 
reported  that  he  “patently  did 
not  care  much  for  newspapers  or 
the  profession,  but  he  gave  it  lip 
service  within  limitations.” 

“He  discussed  the  London 
press  and  said  that  in  his  opinion 
no  editor,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  editor  of  the 
Times,  had  any  real  voice,”  the 
Committee  wrote.  “Editors,  he 
found,  were  merely  office  boys 
insofar  as  forming  or  expressing 
public  opinion. 

“He  declared  that  in  England 
the  people  were  giving  less  and 
less  credence  to  the  large  papers 
and  more  and  more  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  press.  He  discussed  the 
possibility,  in  England,  of  news¬ 
papers  having  to  go  it  on  circu¬ 
lation  revenue  alone  should  a  so¬ 
cialist  government  get  in  power 
and  abolish  brands. 

“Bracken  refused  to  give  a  let¬ 
ter  supporting  our  principles  and 
absolutely  refused  to  approach 
Mr.  Churchill.  After  long  dis¬ 
cussion  he  did  agree  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  intent  and  policy  for  the 
post-war  period  in  which  the 
Ministry  of  Information  would, 
he  hoped,  ‘go  out  the  window.’  ” 

The  Dutch  Prime  Minister. 
P.  S.  Gerbrandy,  and  Minister  of 


Information.  A.  Pelt,  both  de¬ 
clared  the  Dutch  position  always 
had  been  for  a  free  press  and 
that  such  a  guarantee  existed  in 
its  constitution.  They  endorsed 
the  principles  of  the  ASNE  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  report  states  that  the  great 
pre-war  Parisian  dailies  are  gone 
but  there  are  now  17  daily  news¬ 
papers  appearing  in  Paris  under 
strong  paper  rationing.  The  pa¬ 
pers  charge  two  francs  per  issue 
and  are  all  bought  out  because 
of  the  great  French  appetite  for 
news. 

The  Committee  said:  “This  was 
something  which  made  us  rather 
humble  and  at  the  same  time 
more  aware  of  the  duties  of  the 
press  in  our  own  country.  News 
is  a  product  all  peoples  want.” 

French  Preu  Sentiment 

Sentiment  of  the  French  press 
toward  the  proposals  of  the 
Committee  were  voiced  by  one 
of  the  French  editors  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon.  Says  the  report:  “Born  in 
freedom,  between  the  barricades, 
the  new  press  intends  to  live  in 
liberty.  It  unanimously  upholds 
General  de  Gaulle  because  the 
whole  of  France  looks  up  to  him 
as  the  guardian  of  the  national 
honor  and  the  restorer  of  the 
liberty  abolished  by  the  sinis¬ 
ter  laws  of  the  traitor  Petain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
press  takes  no  orders  from  the 
government.  In  war  time  it  ac¬ 
cepts  military  censorship,  while 
making  sure  that  this  censorship 
does  not  enter  the  political  do¬ 
main.  But  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  in  peace  time  it  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  censorship  whatsoever. 

“The  French  press  strongly  ap¬ 
proves  the  idea  that,  in  the  treat¬ 
ies  which  will  establish  peace 
and  a  more  equitable  interna¬ 
tional  regime,  guarantees  for  the 


ASNE  Board  Endorses 
World  Editors  Meeting 


WASHINGTON,  June  10— Back¬ 
ing  up  a  proposal  of  its  three- 
man  World  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors 
adopted  a  formal  resolution  in 
support  of  a  world-wide  con¬ 
ference  of  newspaper  editors  in 
Australia  when  conditions  per¬ 
mit.  The  committee  reported 
interest  in  such  a  meeting  among 
the  many  editors  they  inter¬ 
viewed. 

First  business  of  the  Board 
yesterday  was  a  meeting  with 
President  Truman  at  the  White 
House  during  which  he  received 
an  explanation  of  the  commit¬ 
tee's  purpose  and  expressed  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  the  results 
of  mission.  He  requestd  a  com¬ 
plete  copy  of  the  40,000-word  re¬ 
port  to  read. 

The  Board  had  off-the-record 
discussions  with  Admiral  Ernest 
J.  King  and  General  George 
Marshall  at  luncheon  and  dinner 
yesterday. 

The  committee  report  was  ap¬ 


proved  by  the  Board  and  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  thanking  Wilbur 
Forrest,  Ralph  McGill  and  Dean 
Carl  Ackerman,  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  commending 
their  work  which  has  proved  to 
be  an  important  contribution  to 
the  movement  for  world  freedom 
of  information. 

Another  resolution  commended 
Secretary  of  State  Stettinius  for 
his  help  in  the  interest  of  press 
freedom,  notably  his  activities  at 
San  Francisco. 

A  concluding  resolution  up¬ 
holds  the  activities  of  the  ANPA 
committee  on  press  communica¬ 
tions  and  looks  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  on  any  merger  of  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities  which  would  elim¬ 
inate  competition. 

The  world  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  committee  stated  that  its 
mission  is  completed  and  it  con¬ 
siders  the  committee  dissolved. 
It  is  likely  that  another  commit¬ 
tee  will  be  appointed  by  Pres¬ 
ident  John  S.  Knight  to  carry 
on  this  work,  it  was  indicated 
during  discussion. 
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freedom  of  the  press  be  given  a 
orominent  place.  ...  It  demands 
not  only  that  the  press  should  be 
free  in  relation  to  the  govern¬ 
ment:  it  asks  also  freedom  from 
money  influence.” 

Along  this  line  the  report 
Quotes  an  interview  with  the 
French  Minister  of  Information, 

Pierre  Teitgen,  who  asked  the 
Committee  if  they  thought  that 
government  control  of  the  price 
of  newspapers  would  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  free  press.  He  elab¬ 
orated  saying  pre-war  paners 
had  been  able  to  sell  at  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  prices  because  they 
were  subsidized  and  that  the 
present  government  was  think¬ 
ing  of  setting  a  price  below 
which  they  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  sell.  Chairman  Forrest 
stated  he  did  not  think  this  jjiit  joi 
would  be  a  violation  of  a  free  jgd  mur 
press  but  would  assist  it.  en-  |u(  jg  i 
abling  it  to  remain  economically  ^  beer 
independent.  ^  the  c 

M.  Teitgen  said  his  govern-  purposes 
ment  knew  the  danger  of  trying  port  nea 
to  control  the  press  and  the  gov- 
ernment  would  do  all  in  its  tij.  „ 
power  to  keep  it  free.  The  guar  ^  - 
antee  to  turn  over  to  the  newspa-  ™ 
oers  the  press  agency  would  be 
kept,  he  said. 

Eiaanhower'a  Latter 
After  an  interview  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower,  the  Committee  lalities 
received  a  letter  from  him  stat 
ing:  ™ 

“In  war,  censorship  to  ensure  ^“O 
security  of  information  which  T 

might  be  of  value  to  the  enemv  “P 
is  obviously  necessary,  but  fol-  \ 

lowing  cessation  of  hostilities  * 

censorship  must  be  abandoned. 
and  a  free  flow  of  information  ^ 
insisted  upon,  so  that  education  ^  pob 
and  public  opinion  may  be  based  r 
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“Every  soldier  in  this  war  has 
the  right  to  hope  that  all  peo- 
nles  may  have,  at  the  very  least  ti 
the  advantages  of  a  free  press  ™ 
and  the  free  exchange  of  infor  “•wislu 
mation  throughout  the  world.  In-  ® 
tolerance  and  bigotry  flourii  MIO.ihm 
under  dictated  news,  but  they 
tend  to  disappear  under  the  ef-  The  R« 
fects  of  enlightened  education  tamed  1 
and  freedom  of  the  press.”  loth,  no\ 
In  Belgium.  August  de  Schry  looburea 
ver.  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  sup-  otlining 
ported  the  aims  of  the  mission  i  air  tn 
and  pledged  Belgian  cooperation  Bdhow  ] 
at  all  times  in  the  future.  The  lotthroui 
committee  reported  that  kwrd  al 
press  in  Belgium  enjoyed  the  otionally 
fullest  freedom  of  criticism  un-  aiaviatic 
der  a  constitutional  guarantee  of  ticles  und 
freedom.  Jon— Toi 

In  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the  Je  is  cons 
Committee  was  assured  by  tK  W  Char 
Pope  of  his  unqualified  support  ^erms 
He  said  that  peoples  must  know  cn  Avia 
more  about  one  another  and  thstr 
education  would  help  brinll 
about  peace. 

Italians  'Interested' 


Editors  in  Rome  were  '  inn 
ested,”  the  Committee  repoP 
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“but  they  did  not  appear  to  iwjjwbon 


ize  they  were  free.  They 
peared.  to  use  the  best  phr 
any  of  us  thought  of,  to  be 
persons  coming  out  of  an 
thetic.  They  had  taken  o 
so  long  they  didn’t  know  how ' 
use  freedom  from  orders.” 

( Continued  on  page  66) 
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Philadelphia 
Put  on  Air  Mop 
By  Newspapers 


Picture  AHEAD 

at  KODAK 


June  12  —  But 


Philadelphia, 
or  the  ding-dong  tactics  adopted 
Philadelphia  newspapers  in 
ummering  away  through  edi- 
stial  and  news  columns  at  the 
of  a  single  municipal  air- 
piort,  the  third  largest  city  in  the 
Wtry  might  have  remained  in- 
iefinitely  a  blank  spot  on  the  air 
Mps  of  the  world. 

As  it  stands  today,  however. 
Philadelphia  gets  back  on  the 
iirways  June  26  with  the  formal 
iedication  and  opening  of  the 
along 


Rochester  workers  make 
more:  can  buy  more — High* 
est  per-capita  value  of 
manufactured  products 
among  all  large  (over  100,- 
000)  cities  .  . .  Finished  pro¬ 
ducts — branded,  known  and 
sold  throughout  the  world: 


.ew  Northeast  Airport, 

Delaware  River  routes  leading 
-jtof  the  city  toward  New  York. 
Milt  jointly  under  government 
aid  municipal  auspices.  For  the 
ist  18  months  air  transit  here 
iis  b^n  at  a  standstill,  because 
)( the  closing — for  war  security 
of  the  Municipal  Air- 


m-  pijrposes- 

port  near  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
hrd. 

_  The  victory  represents  a  tri- 
jmph  for  the  newspapers  of  the 
^  sea.  which  fought  virtually 
ilone,  when  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tia  Board  and  City  Councils 
Mined  unable  to  get  together 
an-  go  the  establishment  of  new  fa¬ 
te*  dlities. 

Who's  Responsible? 

Who  would  build  a  new  air- 
i(j,  port?  The  City  Fathers  said  it 
ns  up  to  the  federal  govern- 
fo).  KDt.  The  government  said  it 
ilready  had  invested  heavily  in 
te  Hog  Island  municipal  air- 
jjj  port  There  was  a  war  on:  Uncle 
lgg  Sun  couldn’t  help  it  if  Phila- 
^  ie^hia  had  located  its  only  air 
trminal  too  close  to  essential 
jjjj  Delaware  river  war  industries 
^  ad  military  establishments. 

Then  the  newspapers  got  busy. 
Pgj;  The  Bulletin,  by  its  own  poll. 
Pgj,  Btiblished  that  66%  of  the  citi¬ 
ng.  los  were  willing  to  spend  up 
Piili  b  $15,000,000  on  new  air  facili- 


Rochester  Made 
Means  Quality 


AdUr-Rochastar  Clofhat 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Lansas 
Baach-Nut  CoHea 
Blua  Labal  Ketchup 
Bond  Clothes 
Clapp  Baby  Foods 
Cutler  Mail  Chutes 
Oaleo  Oil  Burners 
Eastman  Kodaks 
Evaninq  in  Paris  Cosmetics 
Fanny  Farmer  Candies 
Fashion  Park  Clothes 
French's  Mustard 
Ganaral  Railway  Signals 
Gleason  Gear  Cutters 
G-M  Auto  Accessories 
Gratlei  Cameras 
Hickay-Freaman  Clothes 
Hickok  Belts  and  Braces 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos 
Matrix  Shoes 
Michaels-Stern  Clothes 
Pfaudlar  Glass-lined  Tanks 
Ritter  Dentist's  Equipment 
Shur-On  Glasses 
Snider's  Catsup 
Strombarq-Carlson  Radios 
Superba  Cravats 
Taylor  Thermometers 
Timely  Clothes 
Todd  Protectoqraphs 
Women's  Arch-Aid  Shoes 


^  ^AN\  a  war-lime  trick  lias 
come  from  KOD.\K'S  mapric  sleeve  of 
science  . . .  nearly  all  of  them  quick¬ 
ly  available  for  better  pictures  ahead 
in  years  of  peace.  Lenses,  shutters, 
projectors,  film,  all  as  well  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  peace  as  of  war — new  and 
better  and  cheaper  pictures,  in  new 
color,  for  new  millions,  in  new  far- 
distant  places,  e.xplored  by  new 
world-wise  vacation  adventurers. 


Once  the  war  is  won,  no 
serious  heavy  industry  conversion 
problems  here  at  KODAK.  Roch¬ 
ester’s  industry  is  predominantly 
“end  product”;  like  KODAK — 
branded,  accepted  finished  goods 
employing  skiUed  intelligent,  well- 
paid  workers  .  .  .  Read  the  facts  to 
the  right. 


ei-  The  Record  went  all-out.  It 
lion  tamed  loose  Reporter  Robert 
totti,  now  head  of  its  Washing- 
iry-  tan  bureau,  ok  a  series  of  articles 
ap-  atlining  the  impending  new  era 
lioii  d  lir  transport  after  the  war, 
lion  ad  how  Philadelphia  would  lose 
The  «$  through  unpreparedness.  The 
the  lewrd  also  got  C.  C.  Campbell, 
the  ationally  recognized  authority 
UD-  aiviation.  to  write  feature  ar- 
eof  teles  under  the  heading  “Avia- 
Ja— Today  and  Tomorrow.” 
the  M  is  consultant  to  the  Aeronau- 
the  W  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
od  TOer  managing  editor  of  Amer- 
w*  <*»  Aviation  Daily. 

^  The  result  is  the  brand  new 
™  Bport,  which  opens  ten  days 
City  Council  allotted 
“tab  for  the  purchase  of  545 
iter  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
irta,  allotted  funds  for  con- 
eel-  wction.  The  City  put  up  the 
gp-  w  $225,000  necessary  to  fit  out 
rise  ‘twt  class  airport. 

^jtjoicing  over  the  victory,  the 
"tawd  has  put  out  an  11x16 
^  entitled  “Back  on  the 
••  Map,”  with  which  it  pro- 
to  circularize  aviation  in- 
**>$»  everywhere  in  quest  for 
*•  business  for  the  city. 

'*IT0R  g  PUILISHER  for  J>M  li,  1*4B 


The  same  holds  true  of  267 
surrounding  communities  and  the 
rieh  farm  section  constituting  our 
655,000  Rochester  Area — dominantly 
covered  by  these  two  newspapers. 


Times-Union  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

Evening  Morning  and  Sunday 

iirilECTCD  NYRI  Gonneff  N^papees 
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SITUATION  IN  ITALY  ’SATISFACTORY"  BUT  PEOPLE  ARE  CYNICAL 


continued  from  page  84 

“The  trip  to  lUly  was  satisfac¬ 
tory,  all  things  considered.  But 
nothing  in  Italy  at  that  time 
seemed  sure  or  well  founded,” 
the  report  continues.  "There  was 
cynicism,  lack  of  confidence,  not 
much  self  respect  or  dignity  in 
evidence.  There  were  a  few 
newspaper  men  who  had  stood 
out  against  Mussolini  and  who 
had  worked  underground.  But 
they  seemed  to  have  little  help 
or  hope.  The  papers  were  not 
doing  much  of  a  news  job.”  (The 
report  contains  a  lengthy  de¬ 
scription  of  the  press  services 
now  functioning  in  Italy.) 

Since  the  Committee’s  return 
to  this  country  it  has  received  a 
letter  from  the  National  Press 
Federation  at  Rome  stating  that 
“the  Council  of  National  F^era- 
tion  of  the  Italian  Press  is  com¬ 
pletely  in  agreement  witti  the 
American  delegation  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  the  latter  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  .  .  .  and  it  is  certain  that 
its  declaration  interprets  the 
thought  of  the  whole  Italian 
press.  • 

“The  Council  shall  do  its  best 
to  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  the  aim,  both  with  Italian 
journalism  and  national  public 
opinion  and  our  government 
and  the  Italian  political  world. 
In  fact,  the  goal  of  the  action  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  should  be  full  guarantee 
on  complete  freedom  of  news  ex¬ 
change  through  phrases  inserted 
in  international  treaties  which 
shall  regulate  the  post-war 
world.” 

Going  on  to  Greece,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  reveals  pledges  and  en¬ 
dorsements  from  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  John  Sofianopoulos, 
Undersecretary  George  Melas 
and  Prime  Minister  General 
Nicholas  Plastiras,  the  latter 
since  deposed. 

Political  Writers  Wontsd 

General  Ronald  MacKenzie 
Scobie,  British  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  there,  met  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee  and  talked  freely  about  the 
press,  saying  he  felt  some  of  the 
news  sent  from  Athens  during 
the  civil  war  was  prejudiced  and 
unfair.  He  declared  himself 
against  censorship  after  the 
war’s  end  and  said  he  always 
had  been  for  a  free  press.  He 
had  one  suggestion  that  newspa¬ 
pers  send  political  writers  to  a 
country  once  the  war  has  ended 
and  not  leave  the  political  re¬ 
porting  to  war  correspondents 
only,  because  too  often  many  of 
them  do  not  know  any  political 
background  of  the  countries  they 
covered  in  peace. 

Archbishop  Damaskenos,  now 
regent,  gave  the  group  his  un¬ 
qualified  support,  saying  that  so 
long  as  he  had  any  influence 
with  the  government,  it  would 
support  a  free  press  at  home  and 
in  the  treaties.  Greek  editors 
also  pledged  cooperation  and 
support  and  the  Committee  re¬ 
veals  that  “here  for  the  first 
time  we  heard  from  a  small  na¬ 
tion  the  suggestion  of  an  inter¬ 
national  meeting.  The  Greeks 
explained  that  they,  and  other 
small  nations,  would  be  stronger 
in  their  use  of  a  free  press  if  the 


larger  nations  would  join  with 
them  by  providing  sotne  sort  of 
council  to  hear  complaints.  They 
knew,  they  said,  out  of  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  past  history,  how  dif¬ 
ficult  it  was  for  the  press  of  a 
small  nation  to  attract  much  at¬ 
tention  or  to  make  itself  heard 
if  refuting  false  charges  by  some 
of  its  own,  or  by  papers  or  other 
nations.” 

In  Cairo,  the  Committee  had 
“one  of  our  most  successful 
meetings”  with  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  of  the  Arabic,  French 
and  English  language  press  and 
radio  of  that  city  and  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Many  questions  were 
asked  about  newspaperlng  in  this 
country.  “They  specifically  asked 
about  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Hearst  press,  presenting 
many  of  the  more  absurd  claims 
made  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  and  asking  if  that  was 
free  press  at  its  best  and  was  it 
a  sample  of  what  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

U.  S.  Papers  'Not  Perfect' 

“We  said,  in  general,  that 
while  we  might  disagree  with  it 
and  deplore  it,  we  nevertheless 
would  oppose  any  attempt  by 
the  government  to  prevent  or 
prohibit  it.  We  did  not  make 
this  statement  as  an  attack  on 
any  paper  or  chain,  but  said  that 
whatever  we  might  deplore  or 
oppose,  we  would  support  inso¬ 
far  as  the  right  to  publish  it 
went.  We  did  agree  that  Amer¬ 
ican  papers  were  not  perfect, 
that  we  had  a  job  to  do  at  home, 
and  that  we  were  not  coming  to 
them  saying  we  had  done  the 
job,  but  were  coming  for  coop¬ 
eration.” 

Other  points  of  view  were  lui- 
covered  in  Cairo  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Edward  Grigg.  British  Minis¬ 
ter  Resident  in  the  Middle  East, 
who  admitted  that  censorship 
there  of  necessity  had  been  se¬ 
vere.  The  Committee  states  “Sir 
Edward  assured  us  of  his  com¬ 
plete  cooperation  and  best 
wishes,  but  we  left  feeling  he  did 
not  believe  in  a  free  flow  of 
news  except  it  was  well  super¬ 
vised  and  w  itered  down,  if  nec¬ 
essary.”  Dr.  Ahmed  Maher 
Pasha.  Prime  Minister  and  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior,  said  “our 
mission  was  idealistic  but  impos¬ 
sible.  It  was  all  right  in  theory, 
but  it  would  not  do  in  practice.” 

“The  Prime  Minister  gave  us 
lip  service  and  promised  a  state¬ 
ment  of  endorsement  of  princi¬ 
ples  and  said  that  if  he  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  government  af¬ 
ter  the  war,  he  would  seek  to 
ease  censorship.  But  he  still  did 
not  believe  our  plan  was  ‘prac¬ 
tical.’  ”  'The  I^'ime  Minister 
later  was  assassinated.  Fahmy 
Nokrashy  Pasha,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  succeeded  him 
and  his  first  act  in  office  was  to 
further  restrict  publications,  im¬ 
pose  heavier  censorship  and 
abolish  many  civil  liberties. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  King  Farouk  of  Egypt 
“declared  himself  in  favor  of  a 
complete  abandonment  of  cen¬ 
sorship,  once  the  war  had 
ended.” 

“He  plainly  showed  his  hos¬ 
tility  toward  the  English  rule. 


saying  he  would  like  for  the  government,  they  are  an  integril 
whole  truth  to  be  told  about  part  of  it,”  the  report  states. 
Egypt’s  restrictions  and  burdens  “They  insisted  American  pt- 
imposed  upon  her,”  the  report  pers  did  not  always  represent  the  i 
states.  “While  he  may  have  been  wishes  of  the  people,  using  the 
perfectly  sincere,  we  did  not  be-  Roosevelt  elections,  and  opposi- 
lieve  the  English  to  blame  for  tion  to  many  Roosevelt  policies 
censorship,  a  least  not  entirely,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
The  King’s  own  Ministers  had  people,  as  examples.  They  also 
been  too  fond  of  that  weapon.”  said  that  many  of  the  critical 
A  statement  by  the  Press  As-  items  about  the  Soviets  in  the 
sociation  of  Egypt  announced  its  American  press  were  revealed  to 
support  of  “the  idea  of  the  free-  be  untrue,  but  papers  which  had 
dom  of  the  press  and  informa-  carried  them  prominently  never 
tion,  tuid  sees  in  it  the  greatest  took  the  trouble  to  admit  the  un¬ 
guarantee  of  the  peace  and  wel-  truths  when  revealed, 
fare  of  all  nations,  and  consider  “Their  articles,  they  said,  were 
the  American  delegation  as  their  tested  for  truth  and  accuracy  and 
own  representatives  empowered  always  represented  the  will  at 
to  demand  on  their  behalf  this  the  people. 

freedom.”  The  Will  oi  the  People 

Arriving  in  Ankara,  Turkey,  ....  _ _  n 

the  Committee  foimd  strict  cen-  ..  It  was  brought  out,  forcefully, 

sorship  existing  in  spite  of  Prime 
Minister  Sukru  Saracouglu’s 

statement  that  “he  would  like  to  of  the  revolution  or  men  who 

join  our  Society.  If  we  were 

for  a  free  press,  he  was  too.  He 

stood  for  all  we  did  and  all  he 

wanted  was  for  the  war  to  end 

so  he  could  put  it  into  action,  d^stand  the  American  system 
We  didn’t  quite  believe  him,”  wherein  _  a  reader  will  contoue  , 


>  could  put  it  into  action.  de«tand  the  ^eri^n  system! 
lidn’t  qGite  believe  him.” 


the  Committee  adds. 


to  buy  his  paper  even  though  he , 


“Throueh  it  was  an  easilv  dis-  disagrees  with  its  politics. 

“Pn  ®  "They  are  not  well  informed 


cernible  tendency  in  his  talk  k  tt 

about  the  benevolent  control  of 

news  which  the  government  although  on  internatioi^  I 

wished  to  exercise  after  the  war  assur^ly  are  in-i 

to  ‘prevent  infringements  of  free-  Jo^med,  and.  on  the  average 
dom.’  Governments,  once  they  ^ ) 

have  a  taste  of  censorship,  like  government  better  informed 

„  ,  ■  .  _  ,  Some  American  officials  said 

Subservient  m  Turkey  one  of  the  problems  in  Russia 

At  Istanbul,  the  Committee  had  been  correspondents  who 
met  with  editors  of  three  news-  came  with  a  chip  on  their  shoul- 
papers  that  had  been  suspended  der  and  went  about  hunting  up 
by  the  government  and  con-  items,  which  could  be  found,  to 
eluded  that  “the  government  in-  justify  their  dislike.  They  dealt 
fiuence  was  dominant.  We  were  in  irritations  instead  of  present- 
told  that  the  Turkish  press  was  ing  a  balanced  picture  of  Russia, 
entirely  subservient  to  the  gov-  This  was  not  a  sweeping  criti- 
emment  and  that  an  editor  could  cism  of  all,  but  it  was  said  that 
become  rich  by  going  along,  or  Russia  had  had  too  many  Amer 
poor  by  not  doing  so.”  ican  correspondents  who  came 

“To  say  that  Turkey  is  an  looking  for  a  sensational  story  i 
eager  exponent  of  a  free  press  which  would  give  them  a  tem-  ‘ 
would  be  to  deny  a  political  fact,  porary  “name”  and  fame  and  i 
Quite  obviously,  Turkey  is  not,  were  not  interested  in  reporting 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  regard  news,  the  Committee  says, 
the  term,  a  democratic  state.  Fol-  ^he  American  group  visited 
lowi^  what  s^ms  presently  to  the  plants  of  Izvestia  and  Pravda 
be  the  general  European  pattern,  print  in  four  cities  with 

all  news  in  Turkey  is  channeled  total  circulation  of  1,300,000  and 
to  the  newspapers  by  the  Agence  3,000.000  respectively.  Editon 
Anatolio,  a  theoretically  inde-  these  papers  are  elected  or  ajr 
pendent,  but  actually  govern-  pointed  by  the  group  producing 
ment-controlled  agency,  the  re-  the  paper 
port  says.  «  U  »  o  j 

In  Moscow,  the  Committee  met  "ewa  Politically  Screenad 
with  the  editors  there.  Never  Tass  brings  in  about  15,000 
had  all  these  editors  been  invited  words  per  day  from  America,  but 
together  at  once,  the  report  it  is  politically  screened  and 
states.  They  found  a  desire  for  does  not  give  any  real  picture  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Russia  to  work  to-  America,  the  report  states.  It  u 
gether,  but  disagreement  with  screened  for  items  including  crit- 
editors  there  as  to  what  con-  icism  which  would  make  news, 
stitutes  a  free  press.  “One  of  the  chief  complaints  m 

“Editors  Pospelov  of  Pravda  found  from  our  diplomatic  and 
( the  paper  of  the  Supreme  Coun-  information  staffs.”  the  Amer  r 
cil  of  Soviets),  and  Ilyichev,  of  leans  say,  “was  that  our  ojm 
Izvestia  (the  paper  of  the  Com-  news  services,  AP,  U.P.  and  IN5,  :  j 
munist  Party),  declared  in  al-  were  doing  the  same  thii^ 
most  identical  speeches  their  sending  out  items  which  tw 
system  was  most  representative  thought  would  be  used  and  dn- 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  played,  in  an  effort  to  build  W 
was  a  free  press  because  it  rep-  their  services,  without  regard  "> 
resented  only  the  people.  It  was  whether  the  people  of  foreign 
difficult  for  an  Amrican  to  keep  countries  were  getting  a  P*®”* 
in  mind,  or  to  rationalize  the  of  America  and  its  news.  Tw 
fact,  that  the  Soviet  newspapers  often  it  is  race  riots,  murden,  ^ 
are  not  merely  owned  by  the  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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Ernie  Pyle  Film 
Lacks  Flavor  of 
His  Columns 

(The  following  review  repre- 
MAts  the  composite  opinion  of 
Ihrec  members  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  staff.) 

It  was  characteristic  of  Ernie 
Pyle  that  when  Hollywood  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  a  movie  about  him 
he  insisted  it  be  a  movie  about 
the  American  infantryman  with 
Pyle  in  a  secondary  role. 

The  result,  as  shown  in  a 
press  preview  in  New  York  this 
week,  is  a  sort  of  two-hour  com¬ 
promise  between  Ernie  and  Pro¬ 
ducer  Lester  Cowan.  Ernie  does 
not  emerge  as  Ernie  Pyle,  nor  is 
it  ever  exactly  clear  why  he’s  in 
the  picture:  and  the  picture  is 
not,  as  the  title  proclaims,  “Ernie 
Pyle’s  ‘Story  of  GI  Joe.’  ” 

For  though  it  is  an  honest, 
and  presumably  accurate  at¬ 
tempt  to  portray  the  fighting  life 
of  the  doughfoot  through  the 
North  African  campaign  and 
into  Italy,  and  as  a  job  of  Hol¬ 
lywood-made  war  is  probably 
unsurpassed  for  realism  and  de¬ 
tail.  it  has  little  of  the  flavor  of 
a  Pyle  column. 

It  is  heavy,  depressing  stuff. 
As  for  Ernie  himself,  as  played 
by  Burgess  Meredith,  he  is  a 
jort  of  dimly  defined  figure  who 
piMively  views  much  of  the 
action  like  Movie  Director  Al¬ 
fred  Hitchcock,  who  inserts  him¬ 
self  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  his 
pictures  leaning  against  a  tele¬ 
phone  pole  or  against  the  corner 
of  a  building. 

In  only  a  few  of  the  scenes 
does  Meredith’s  Pyle  become  a 
personality. 

The  action  encompasses  the 
period  between  the  entry  of  Lt. 
Walker’s  ( Robert  Mltchum’s ) 
newly  organized  company  into 
its  first  North  African  battle, 
with  Ernie  tagging  along,  to 
Walker’s  death  near  Cassino  on 
the  road  to  Rome.  It  ends  with 
the  enactment  of  Ernie’s  famous 
ealumn  telling  how  the  body  of 
the  now  Captain  Walker  was 
brought  down  the  mountainside 
on  a  mule;  and  how,  as  he  lay, 
lace  upturned  to  the  sky,  the  few 
itmaining  men  of  his  company 
came  one  by  one  for  a  last  look 
at  him. 

It  was  one  of  Ernie’s  greatest 
wlumns.  and  constitutes  the 
(notional  high  point  of  the  film. 
Here,  perhaps  better  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  picture,  did 
fwducer  Cowan  catch  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  Ernie’s  writing. 

The  picture  is  in  a  sense  a 
Iwo-hour  newsreel  of  fighting 
and  death  and  troop  movements, 
into  which  the  personalities  of 
Ihe  leading  characters  have  been 
introduced  in  the  manner  of  an 
OWI  war  short. 

It  seems  regrettable,  in  view 
Jf  Ernie’s  death,  that  as  a  sym- 
W  of  the  American  war  corre- 
Wondent  who  shares  the  dangers 
*d  hardships  of  the  doughfoot. 
®d  often  dies  with  him,  his 
Pnrt  could  not  have  been  given 
•clear  and  clean-cut  presenta- 
tlQD. 

It  still  remains  for  the  movies 
™do  the  story  of  the  war  cor- 
'•^ndent. 


Eisenhower  Wants 
Full  Coverage 

"It  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  if  every  news  organisa¬ 
tion  could  be  represented  in 
Berlin,"  General  Eisenhower 
said  this  week  in  a  press  con¬ 
ference  held  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  London,  in  which  he 
discussed  the  rebuilding  of 
Germany  and  its  people. 

Motts  Olson 
To  Instruct 
Troops  Overseas 

Columbia,  Mo.,  June  11 — Dr. 
Frank  L.  Mott,  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  has  left  here  for 
Washington  enroute  to  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  France,  where  he 
will  have  charge  of  a  fully 
staffed  and  completely  equipped 
school  of  journalism  to  be  set 
up  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  now  being  organized 
for  U,  S.  armies  in  Europe. 

Dean  Mott,  who  will  be  com¬ 
missioned  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
for  the  fall  semester  last  week. 

Associate  Professor  Eugene 
W.  Sharp  has  been  appointed 
acting  dean  from  July  1,  1945 
to  Feb.  1,  1946. 


Washington,  June  11 — Ken¬ 
neth  Olson,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University,  has  been  appointed 
an  adviser  to  Brig.  Gen.  Paul 
W.  Thompson  who  now  heads 
the  educational  program  for 
troops  in  Europe.  ’The  pro¬ 
gram  will  revolve  about  uni¬ 
versity  centers  at  Shrivenham, 
Eng.,  and  Fontainebleau,  France. 
Later,  a  centralized  technical 
school  for  4,000  students  will 
be  opened  at  Titworth,  Eng. 
s 

Carl  Crow,  Former 
^onghoi  Editor,  Dies 

After  a  career  as  a  newspaper 
man  and  proprietor  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  the  Orient  from 
1911  to  1937,  Carl  Crow.  61,  died 
June  8  in  a  New  York  City  hos¬ 
pital.  He  was  the  author  of  14 
books,  largely  based  on  his 
knowledge  of  China  and  Japan. 

A  partner  of  Dean  Williams  in 
the  Columbian  Missourian  and 
later  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  he  accepted  in 
1911  the  post  of  associate  city 
editor  of  the  China  Press,  first 
American  daily  in  Shanghai. 
Two  years  later,  after  a  short 
interlude  in  New  York,  he  be¬ 
came  business  manager  of  the 
Japan  Advertiser  in  Tokyo  and 
correspondent  there  for  U.P. 

He  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  in 
1914,  wrote  and  ran  a  fruit 
ranch,  but  went  back  to  China 
during  World  War  I  and  after 
the  Armistice  founded  and  ed¬ 
ited  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post. 
He  also  became  proprietor  of  an 
advertising  agency.  When  Japa¬ 
nese  bombing  in  1937  forced  him 
to  flee,  he  returned  to  the  U.  S. 


Bacardi  Holts 

Newspaper 

Campaign 

Bacardi  Imports.  Inc.  Is  cut¬ 
ting  its  advertising  budget  in 
half  and,  as  of  July  1,  issuing 
stop-orders  on  its  newspaper 
campaign,  Thayer  Ridgway, 
vice-president  of  Lennen  and 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  the  agency  hand¬ 
ling  the  account,  announced 
this  week. 

Bacardi,  as  many  other  firms 
today,  is  faced  with  a  more- 
than-50%  substitution  problem, 
Mr.  Ridgway  explained.  ’The 
product  as  it  is  being  served 
in  many  public  bars  all  too  often 
is  not  the  product  as  it  is  ad¬ 
vertised.  Such  practices  are 
killing  the  future  trust  for  Ba¬ 
cardi  and  therefore  it  is  deemed 
best  to  call  a  halt  to  most  of 
the  promotion  until  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  cleared  up,  it  was  stated. 

'The  50%  budget  slash  will 
mean  the  discontinuation  of  all 
newspaper  advertising.  Sixty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  Bacardi 
appropriation  this  year  has  gone 
into  newspapers,  the  next  high¬ 
est  amount  into  magazines.  'Hie 
magazine  campaign  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  change. 

Asked  why  not  a  more  equal 
cut  of  advertising  in  both 
media.  Mr.  Ridgway  said  Ba¬ 
cardi  wished  to  keep  its  name 
before  the  public  and  it  be¬ 
lieved  this  could  be  done  best 
and  in  this  case  at  lower  cost 
by  maintaining  its  magazine 
campaign,  which  is  a  “prestige” 
campaign.  Also,  that  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  newspapers  permitted 
immediate  removal  of  ads. 

The  newspaper  campaign 
broke  in  April  and  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  continue  indefinitely. 
It  appeared  in  68  papers 
throughout  the  countp^.  In 
two  sections,  one  division  fea¬ 
tured  cartoons  by  artist  Dove 
and  the  caption.  “Sometimes  a 
substitute  must  do  .  .  .  but  never 
in  your  Bacardi  cocktail,”  and 
the  second,  drawings  by  Otto 
Soglow  and  the  phrase  “It’s 
your  right.”  Both  were  built 
around  the  legal  decision  that 
Bacardi  won  in  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  back  in 
April,  1936,  namely,  that  a  Ba¬ 
cardi  cocktail  must  be  made 
with  Bacardi  Rum. 
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U.  S.  Misinterpreted 
Oiten,  Editors  Find 
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Hollywood  loves,  divorces  and  so 
on  which  contribute  to  a  dis¬ 
torted  picture  of  America.” 

At  another  meeting  with  the 
Soviet  editors,  a  discussion  de¬ 
veloped  with  Iliya  Ehrenburg, 
the  Russian  essayist,  who  “de¬ 
manded  to  know  why  Americans 
didn't  freely  marry  Negroes  and 
Jews  and  would  hear  no  other 
argument  but  that  we  were  fas¬ 
cist  at  heart;  he  also  said  ^e 
Hearst  press  'trust'  was  dripping 
fascist  poison  into  the  soul  of 
America  and  that  we  could  not 
escape  a  fascist  future.  To  all 
this  we  replied  vigorously,”  the 
committee  says.  “We  learned 
later  on  that  the  government  had 
reprimanded  him  for  another  ex¬ 
treme  statement.” 

However,  the  Committee  “pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  Moscow  in  a  spirit 
of  gratitude  for  the  courtesies 
shown  us  by  both  Russian  editors 
and  government.” 

From  Russia  the  Committee 
flew  on  to  Kunming.  China,  by 
way  of  India,  and  then  on  to 
Chungking.  Dr.  Wang  Shih- 
chieh.  Minister  of  Information, 
gave  a  pledge  of  cooperation  and 
“declared  censorship  was  not 
compatible  with  democracy.” 
T.  T.  Hsiao,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Association,  said  his 
association  had  already  pledged 
to  support  the  ASNE  resolutions 
and  the  ideas  of  the  Committee 
before  it  had  arrived.  Dr.  Sun 
Fo,  president  of  the  legislative 
Yuan,  and  General  Wu  Teh-chen, 
secretary-general  of  the  Kou- 
mingtang,  reiterated  these 
pledges. 

Dr.  T.  V.  Soong  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  censorship  and  de¬ 
mocracy  could  not  exist  to¬ 
gether;  and  that  while  China,  be¬ 
cause  of  her  very  precarious 
position  militarily  and  econom¬ 
ically.  had  to  maintain  strict 
security  measures  of  censorship, 
he  would  abolish  it  when  the 
war  ended,  if  he  still  was  in  the 
government.  He  supported  the 
ASNE  aims  “unqualifiedly.” 

Chiong  Kai-shek's  Pledge 

Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  also  pledged  he  was  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  ASNE  mission  and 
that  he  would  abolish  censorship 
when  the  war  ended.  Also  he 
said  he  would  support  the  ASNE 
plan  for  a  pledge  by  nations  in 
treaties  that  would  permit  a  free 
flow  of  information. 

Back  in  New  Delhi,  India,  Sir 


Austrcdions  Plan 
January  Meeting 

Brian  Psnton,  editor  of  the 
Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  has 
been  assigned  by  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Newspaper  Proprietors 
Association  to  visit  the  U.  S. 
and  England  immediately  to 
extend  invitations  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  editors  in  Australia 
next  January. 


Sulant  Ahmed,  member  of  the 
Viceroy  council  for  information 
and  broadcasting  “declared  for 
the  ASNE  program  in  principle, 
but  said  unless  all  nations  joined 
in,  the  result  would  be  chaos. 
India,  with  its  many  conflicting 
religions,  organizations,  intrigues 
and  emotions,  perhaps  has  more 
weird  half-truths  told  it  than  any 
other  country  through  one  medi¬ 
um  or  another. 

“Here,  too,  we  found  the  OWI 
had  made  a  serious  study  of  AP, 
U.P.,  INS,  Reuters  and  other 
agency  material.  They  were  dis¬ 
turbed  because  American  agen¬ 
cies  sent  a  file  heavily  filled  with 
race  disturbance  news,  because 
Indian  papers  like  to  print  those 
troubles;  with  crime  and  other 
news  of  that  type.  The  competi¬ 
tion  between  AP,  U.P.  and  Reu¬ 
ters  to  get  into  print  was  having, 
in  their  opinion,  a  bad  effect,” 
the  report  states. 

At  a  meeting  with  Indian  edi¬ 
tors,  presided  over  by  Devadas 
Gandhi,  son  of  the  Mahatma,  the 
ASNE  Committee  was  plied  with 
questions  on  Indian  freedom. 
'This  was  another  attempt  to 
draw  them  out  on  local  political 
issues  which  the  Committee  had 
been  sidestepping  in  various 
countries.  “We  did  not  allow 
ourselves  to  become  involved,” 
the  report  states. 

Appearance  of  Freedom 

Gandhi  said  “the  papers  of 
India  had  the  appearance  of  free¬ 
dom,  but  the  spirit  of  freedom 
was  dead.  Censorship  and  sup¬ 
pression  and  distortion  of  news 
was  the  rule.  ...  On  the  whole 
the  press  in  India  remained  in  a 
state  of  constant  dread  and  any 
real  exercise  of  freedom  was  vis¬ 
ited  with  a  series  of  penalties 
which  most  newspapers  were  in 
no  position  to  endure.  ...  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Gandhi  declared 
that  the  ASNE  Committee  could 
rely  on  the  sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  press  of  India 
in  their  mission.” 

In  Australia,  the  Committee’s 
last  stop  before  returning  across 
the  Pacific  to  the  United  States, 
the  group  visited  several  cities. 
“Australia  has  been  fighting  for 
her  own  free  press  and  won, 
some  12  months  ago,  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  over  Army  censorship  which 
had  reached  into  the  political 
news.  It  was  a  magnificent  vic¬ 
tory  and  they  were  ready  to  join 
with  us,”  the  report  adds. 

“While  the  adherence  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  editors  to  the  proposal 
that  greater  press  freedom  should 
have  recognition  in  international 
peace  treaties  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  we  had  deeper  rea¬ 
sons  for  our  visit  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,”  the  Committee  ex¬ 
plains.  “'ITiis  was  the  demand 
heard  in  many  countries  for  an 
international  organization  of  the 
press  in  which  the  voices  of  edi¬ 
tors  in  smaller  nations  might  be 
heard  and  by  which  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  international  journalism 
could  possibly  be  improved.  We 
brought  up  with  Australian  edi¬ 
tors  the  suggestion  that  since  the 
idea  had  originated  in  Australia 
more  than  a  year  ago,  there 
would  still  be  the  possibility  that 
Australia  in  her  unique  geo¬ 
graphical  situation  to  East  and 
West  could  initiate  such  a  world 


gathering  so  ardently  desired  by 
many. 

“During  our  conversations  in 
Melbourne.  Sydney,  Canberra 
and  Brisbane  the  point  was  made 
that  while  it  might  appear  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain  should  take  the 
initiative,  it  was  true  that  some 
nations  might  interpret  this 
wrongly.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  either  Australia  or 
Canada  were  to  be  preferred.” 

In  conclusion  the  report  states: 

“Time  will  tell  what  this  mis¬ 
sion  has  accomplished.  But 
even  before  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  sit  down  to  negotiate  the 
instruments  of  peace,  it  is  patent 
that  freedom  of  the  press  inter¬ 
nationally  is  an  important  part 
of  any  enduring  peace  in  the 
kind  of  a  world  we  live  in;  that 
there  are  editors  all  over  the 
world  who  understand  this  and 
who  will  fight  with  words  to  ac¬ 
complish  it;  that  many  statesmen 
from  the  heads  of  government 
down  are  already  convinced  of  it 
and  will  lend  their  influence  for 
it;  that  there  are  others  who 
have  given  it  mere  lip  service 
and  will  seek  to  avoid  it. 

“However,  back  of  the  mission 
of  your  Committee  is  the  power 
and  initiative  of  the  American 
government  which  believes  in 
press  freedom. 

“Perhaps  the  seeds  sown  by 
your  Committee  will  grow  and 
flourish,  some  more  readily  than 
others,  but  in  the  end  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  all  nations  will  know  each 
other  better  and  the  problems  of 
nations  may  be  more  readily  un¬ 
derstood  through  a  truer  and 
freer  flow  of  news.” 


Lee  Carson  Looks 
Good,  Writes  Well 

continued  from  page  6 


an  hour  and  tore  open  an  old 
appendectomy  wound  in  my 
side.”  She  doesn't  count  a  hand 
broken  “getting  out  of  a  sitting 
position  in  a  jeep  to  a  reclining 
position  in  a  foxhole — fast.” 

Her  closest  brrish  with  death, 
she  believes,  was  at  Eschweiler. 
“We  had  been  told  a  third  of  the 
city  was  cleared  and  a  battalion 
of  American  troops  was  there. 
So  we  went  rootie-tootie  into 
the  town  and  promptly  got  mor¬ 
tared.  There  were  only  four 
doughboys  and  two  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  city. 

Her  Move 

“We  ducked  into  a  building 
and  the  Germans  started  system¬ 
atically  to  shelling  us.  For  two 
hours  we  lay  there  with  the 
walls  coming  down  around  our 
ears.  Then  we  decided  to  get 
out.  Just  as  I  got  to  the  door¬ 
way,  a  '120'  mortar  shell  went 
through  the  wall  where  I  had 
been.” 

Lee  thinks  the  American 
doughboy  is  “sweet  as  hell” — 
but  don’t  say  that.  I  have 
enough  trouble  now.  .  .  . 

“They  have  two  reactions 
when  they  see  you,”  she  says. 
They’re  always  startled  to  see 
you  at  the  front.  You  jump  into 
a  foxhole  beside  them,  or  on  top 
of  them,  and  they’re  amazed  to 
see  a  girl  in  their  midst. 

“Even  having  any  correspond- 
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ent  there  makes  them  feel 
they’re  not  dying  in  anonymity. 
But  the  fact  there  was  a  dame 
there  gave  them  something  to 
talk  about  for  weeks.  And  they 
thought,  ‘Well  if  she’s  here,  hell, 
it  can’t  be  so  bad.’ 

“Everywhere  I  went  I  listened 
to  ’em  talk.  They’d  try  to  be 
polite,  and  call  me  ‘M’am’  and 
‘Sir’  when  they  forgot  them¬ 
selves.  But  pretty  soon  they’d 
lapse  back  into  straight  G.I.— 
and  it  was  something  to  make 
you  wince. 

"They’d  say,  ‘Write  about  my 
buddy.  Gee,  he’s  a  swell  guy.' 

“They’d  get  out  their  pictures 
I  must  have  looked  at  a  million 
pictures.  I  always  ‘reminded 
them  of  their  wives,  or  sisten, 
or  sweethearts.’  Here  I  was, 
filthy  dirty,  in  ragged,  muddy 
jacket  and  trousers,  but  just  the 
fact  I  was  an  American  girl  was 
enough.  Out  came  the  pictures 
of  the  family. 

“I  spent  Christmas  Eve  on  the 
line.  The  poor  guys  tried  to 
make  a  Christmas  for  me.  I  ate 
fruit  cake  till  it  hung  out  of  my 
ears.  Everybody  had  fruit  cake 
from  home,  and  I  had  to  eat 
some  of  everybody’s. 

“They  all  gave  me  something 
.  .  .  things  from  home  .  .  .  food, 
soap,  wine  they  looted  from 
somebody’s  cellar,  after-shaving 
lotion  ...  I  had  to  take  it.” 

The  Russians  are  a  little  ex¬ 
uberant,  “but  swell.”  Lee  says. 
“They  give  you  a  bear  hug 
or  shake  your  hand  until  the 
bones  crack.  But  there’s  nothing 
mysterious  about  them.  And 
they  like  us. 

“They  would  say  in  Gernuui. 
‘Angluski — nein  gut.  Fransuski 
— nein  gut.  Amerikanski  .  .  . 
Russki.  .  .  .’  They’d  point  at 
themselves,  then  hold  out  their 
hands.  .  .  . 

“  ‘  Gut  .  .  .  gut .  .  .  gut  .  .  .’  ” 

9 

1,046  Tons  Granted 
By  WPB  on  Appeals 

Nineteen  newspapers  have  ob¬ 
tained  extra-quota  grants  of 
newsprint  aggregating  1,046  tons 
on  appeals  before  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board’s  appeals  board 
in  the  third  list  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1945.  They  are: 

Newspaper  Toni 

Tucson  (.Xriz.)  Newspapers,  Inc...  M 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Independent...  25 
San  Bernardino  (C^l.)  Sun  Co.... 

yon  Diego  (Cal.)  Journal .  n 

Miami  Herald  . 19 

Miami  Uews  .  ” 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star .  5 

Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Public,ations,  Inc.  10 

Durham  (V.  C. )  Herald -Sun .  22 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Hews  and  Observer  42 

Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution  .  5 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman-Times  lH 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post  and  Hews 

Courier  .  04  , 

Fort  IVorth  Press  .  00 

Fort  IVorth  Star-Telegram  . 19 

Newsport  Hews  (Va.)  Press  and 

Times  Herald  .  9 

Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star  .  « 

Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Newspapers  Corp.  J 
Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram  .  ’ 

Effective  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1945.  permanent  additions  to 
adjusted  base  tonnages  were 
also  authorized  by  the  Appe» 
Board,  for  the  Chicago  Dauy 
News,  79  tons  in  the  second 
quarter;  for  the  Princeton  (Mo.) 
Post-T  ele  gr  aph  ,  one-half  ton 
each  quater. 

(Note:  The  fourth  list  for  tW 
quarter  appeared  in  E.  &  P-  ^ 
week — page  22.) 
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JOSEPH  LOW,  53,  assistant 
night  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  died  June  6  in  Wake¬ 
field,  Mass.  He  joined  the  Globe 
in  1913,  after  having  worked 
for  the  Wakefield  Citizen  Ban- 
tier,  Melrose  Free  Press,  and 
Boston  AP  bureau. 

Eugene  J.  Scanlon.  52.  for¬ 
merly  on  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  Boston  American,  Traveler 
and  Globe,  died  last  week  at 
the  Veterans  Hospital.  West 
Roxbury. 

Nelson  H.  Botsford,  former 
auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  old 
Veto  York  World,  died  June  9 
in  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Robert  Tambs  Fredericks,  42. 
theater  page  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Miami  Herald, 
died  June  9.  He  was  a  former 
managing  editor  and  editor  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  News  before 
joining  the  Herald  in  1940. 

CuFFORD  Dunham,  58.  on  the 
Kitchener  (Ont. )  Record  adver¬ 
tising  staff  for  the  past  16  years, 
died  June  9. 

Herbert  E.  Cobb.  69,  a  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Jackson  ( Mich. ) 
Citizen  Patriot  circulation  de¬ 
partment  and,  prior  to  1922.  for 
the  old  Jackson  News,  died 
June  4. 

Thomas  F.  Teakle.  73,  sports 
editor  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle- 
Telegraph,  died  in  Quebec  June 
5  after  a  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  career  dating  back  to  1888. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  he 
was  chosen  by  the  Monoline  Co. 
as  its  most  proficient  operator 
and  sent  on  a  demonstration 
tour  of  Scotland  and  England. 
Later  he  worked  for  the  old 
Quebec  Telegraph,  Halifax  (N. 
S.)  Chronicle,  and  Edmonton 
Journal. 

John  Francis  Cullen.  New 
York  Journal- American  assist¬ 
ant  Sunday  editor,  died  June  11 
at  Valley  Stream.  L.  I.  He  had 
worked  on  the  Syracuse  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Telegram  before  join¬ 
ing  the  New  York  American 
in  1925. 

Arthur  Kittinger  Willyoung, 
71,  former  reporter  for  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Express  and  New  York 
Herald  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  New  York  Sun,  died  June  6. 

Burt  Williams,  73.  publisher 
of  the  Ashland  (Wis.)  News 
from  1895  to  1914,  died  in  Wis¬ 
consin  Rapids  June  2. 

Joseph  Bourgeois,  67.  New 
York  correspondent  for  Mont¬ 
real  La  Presse  for  many  years 
and  publicist  for  the  French 
Line,  died  at  his  home  in  Mont¬ 
real. 

Herbert  Meade  Sawyer.  82. 
former  reporter  and  city  editor 
of  the  Worcester  Telegram  and 
librarian  of  the  Telegram  and 
fTflzette,  died  June  11.  A  news- 
P*per  man  more  than  50  years 
tiefore  his  retirement  in  1934. 
Ite  worked  also  for  the  Bath 
(Me.)  Times  from  1883  to  1887, 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Leader 
Md  the  Davenport  (la.)  Times. 

Maurice  L.  Howe.  43.  veteran 
of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
JwmtTier  and  Salt  Lake  City 
•  ribune,  died  at  a  Denver  hos¬ 
pital  June  6. 


Neil  D.  McGinn,  56.  Detroit 
representative  for  American 
Weekly  for  20  years  and  before 
that  Detroit  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  World  and  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  died  at  his 
home  in  Birmingham,  Mich., 
June  9. 

Died  in  Service 
S/SGT.  WILLIAM  E.  FLANA¬ 
GAN,  32,  former  circulation 
department  employe  of  the 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  was  killed  April  30 
on  Okinawa.  He  work^  for 
the  newspapers  more  than  12 
years  before  entering  the  Army 
in  March.  1942. 

WHAT  OUR 
ElEADERS  SAY 


Truman,  Davis  Deplore 
Slash  in  OWI  Funds 

Elmer  Davis,  director  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  de¬ 
clared  this  week  that  all  the 
agency's  activities  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Europe  would  have 
to  be  discontinued  if  the  House- 
approved  cut  of  50%  in  its  ap¬ 
propriations  goes  through.  Only 
the  program  in  the  Pacific  would 
remain  intact,  he  said. 

President  Truman,  after  a 
conference  with  Davis,  told 
Congressional  leaders  he  was 
“very  much  disturbed”  over 
the  House’s  efforts  to  stop  the 
owl’s  activities  in  Europe, 
which  was  one  of  the  specified 
purposes  of  the  bill  that  lopped 
off  $17,000,000  from  the  $35,- 
000.000  allotted  in  the  proposed 
budget. 


The  Denton  Story  Classified  Ads 


To  THE  Editor: 

I  want  to  register  a  kick  on 
the  story  on  Nixson  Denton 
which  appeared  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  March  3.  I  read  it  at  the 
time.  It  didn’t  register  very 
deeply  except  to  impress  me 
with  the  willingness  of  some  peo¬ 
ple  to  write  at  length  on  subjects 
concerning  which  they  know 
little. 

However.  I  had  a  letter  from 
Denton  telling  that  the  reading 
of  the  story  to  a  bunch  of  cor¬ 
respondents  out  in  the  Pacific 
disturbed  him  quite  a  little. 

The  story  starts  by  saying 
that  “Nixson  Denton  is  a  fine 
example  of  a  man  who  got  ahead 
by  doing  nothing.”  He  got  there, 
it  says,  “because  for  15  years  as 
sports  editor,  he  rarely  put  any 
sports  news  in  his  sports  column. 
*  *  *  Edward  Steinborn.  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  Robert  Harris, 
city  editor — who  cooked  up  the 
city-staff-reporter-overseas  angle 
— say  they  sent  Denton  because 
as  a  sports  writer  he  wouldn’t 
write  sports.” 

This  is  pure  dream  stuff.  I 
picked  Denton  personally  for  the 
job  in  the  Pacific.  We  had  con¬ 
sidered  another  man  first  but  we 
finally  swung  to  Denton  because 
we  wanted  color  and  thought 
Denton  more  apt  to  produce  it 
than  any  other  available  man  on 
the  staff. 

Your  article  devotes  a  number 
of  paragraphs  to  the  astonishing 
fact  that  Denton  was  sent  out  to 
the  Pacific  to  get  name  stories 
about  Cincinnati  men  in  the 
armed  services.  Is  that  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  idea  for  the  war  cor¬ 
respondence  of  our  time? 

I  think  Nix  Denton  is  doing  a 
very  good  job.  And  I  don’t 
think  that  Editor  &  Publisher,  a 
journal  for  newspaper  men, 
should  print  stories  about  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  which 
have  little  or  no  connection  with 
fact. 

Hulbert  Taft,  Publisher. 

Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

■ 

Wins  Second  ”E" 

Times  Telephoto  Equipment. 
Inc.,  a  wholly-owned  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  the  New  York  Times, 
which  is  producing  facsimile 
equipment  for  the  Army,  Navy 
and  OWI.  has  received  a  second 
Army-Navy  “E”. 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ord*r) 

I  tim« — .50  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  lina  par  insartion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — .90  par  lina 
2  timas— .80  par  lina  par  insartion 
4  timas — .70  par  lina  par  insartion 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK’S  ISSUE 


NawaiMpar  Brakan 

CAPABLE  HANDLINO,  boTing.  nell- 
ing,  margert,  dailieii  or  weekliet,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Peighner  Ageney.  Nashrille.  Mieh. 
MAT  BBOTHEBS,  Hinghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1 014.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  withont  pnhlieity. _ 

OONPZDEVTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inqnire 
W.  H?  Glover  Co.,  Ventnra.  Cal. 
★★  IP  WE  DON’T  have  what  you 
want  we  won’t  try  to  sell  yon  some¬ 
thing  else.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625 
Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

_ Haws  pa  pars  Far  $ala _ 

TiEADINQ  WEEKLY  with  line  job 
business.  Exclusive  in  nation's  fastest 
growing  field.  Spot  (or  daily.  Auto¬ 
matic  presses,  excellent  equipment. 
High  pet.  profit.  No  brokers.  Don’t 
answer  unless  yon  have  $25,000  cash. 
Can  finance  balance.  Box  1359,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  New  Jersey 
Weekly  convenient  to  New  York.  Show¬ 
ing  excellent  return.  Never  before  of¬ 
fered  for  sale.  Annual  gross  approxi¬ 
mately  $30,000.  Will  stand  closest  in¬ 
vestigation.  Only  cash  sale  considered. 
$35,000.  Write  Owner,  Box  1387,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  A  Magasina  Properties 
Bought,  Sold,  Appraisirt 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY  A  CO. 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  T. 
NORTHERN  INDIANA  Weekly.  1944 
Gross  $7,100.  Plenty  job  work.  Box 
1361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Waated 

PRACTICAL,  experienced,  trained 
newspaper  executive  willing  to  invest 
considerable  sum  in  well  established 
daily  in  city  over  40,000.  Will  make 
excellent  assistant  for  editorial  con¬ 
scious  co-owner.  Box  1354,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

WOULD  Li  m;  part  ownership  in  pa¬ 
per  with  position ;  experienced.  Sco- 
ville  Hamlin,  11  E.  32nd  St.,  New 
York. 


Mackaaical  Eqaipwaat  Fag  Sala 

0088  UNIT  Tuba  Polder  22%*.  Out 
off  suitable  as  2nd  folder  for  tubular 
or  single  width  press.  Has  been  mu 
very  little.  Safran  Printing  CompuT, 
6548  Sylvester  Ave.,  Detroit  7,  Mleb. 
Phone  Plaaa  4560. 

1  OlaATBOUBN  PraoisioB  Shaving  Ma* 
china  complete  with  motor  and  eon- 
trols. 

Western  Nawspapar  Uniou 
1886  Cherry  St.,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 
HAMMOND  5  column  mat  making  out¬ 
fit.  Complete.  Oas  fired.  Eaay 
caster.  A.O.  or  D.O.  current.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Jay  Salter,  584  South 
Oondmsn  St  Rochester  7.  N  Y. 
STEREOTYPE  METAL  furnace,  made 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  5-ton  capacity;  no 
burner:  $600  fob  Miami.  Sam  B.  Sol¬ 
omon  Enterprises.  221  N.W.  Ninth 
St.,  Miami  36,  Florida. 

Mackamcal  EgpipmsM  Wafd 

CURVED  ROUTINO  machines  for 
21 H'  and  22%'  cut  off.  Hos  pneu¬ 
matic  steam  tables,  power  driven,  flat 
shavers  and  other  good  standard  atarw 
otypo  equipment.  John  Orilflths  Oo., 
Inc.,  17  East  42pd  St.,  New  York. 

~  WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  priesa.  Box 

1042.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

WANTED  Ifi-psge  Web  Newspaper 
Press.  May  consider  24  or  82  page 
press.  Give  full  speeifleationa.  Print- 
craft  Representatives,  277  Broadway, 

N.  Y.  7.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  twenty  turtles  36%  inches 
high.  Also  will  buy  chases.  Suta 
price.  Bruce  Meador,  Box  30,  Abilene, 
Texas. 


WORLD  WAR  11  veteran  with  modem 
printing  plant  needs  up  to  $5000 
working  capital  to  finance  magazine. 
Present  plant  is  on  full  time  job  print¬ 
ing.  Box  1372,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Naarspapar  Help  Waatad 

IF  YOU  ABE  interested  in  locating  in 
Michigan  permanent  newspaper  posi¬ 
tions  are  available  in  all  departments 
— Editorial,  Advertising,  Circulation 
and  Mechanical.  Give  qualifications, 
references,  salary  range  and  author¬ 
ized  referral.  Michigan  Press  Assa- 
ciation.  East  Lansing,  Mieh. 

Hdp  Waatad — AdwiuistratiTa 
LABOR  RELATIONS  MAN  WANTED 

This  newspaper,  published  in  one  of 
the  big  cities  of  the  Central  States, 
seeks  the  services  of  a  man  to  assiat 
in  its  labor  relations  department. 
Should  be  about  45,  but  with  several 
years  experience  in  that  work  and  be 
at  present  engaged  in  it.  Apply  in  own 
handwriting.  Give  intimate  pictura  of 
your  work  covering  period  of  years. 
State  salary  expected.  Address  Box 

1259.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MARKET  RESEARCH  man  wanted 
by  newspaper  on  Pacific  Coast.  Give 
full  details  as  to  experience,  accom¬ 
plishments,  salary  expectations,  age. 
habits,  etc.  Address  Box  1309,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


Haip  Waaled — AdvartmiBg 

AMBITIOUS  MAN  or  woman  wanted 
to  take  over  Classified  Advertising  De- 
jiartment,  daily  newspaper,  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Trading  area  100,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Percentage  proposition  on  gross 
business  department.  A  wonderful  op- 
imrtunity  for  a  real  hustler  to  build 
himself  a  fine  business  within  a  bnsi- 
ness.  Box  1401,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
ALERT,  preferably  young  ad  man  to 
head  department  on  southwestern  Ohio 
P.M.  daily:  cire.  7,000.  Write  fully 
Box  1373.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

Clas-lflesl  .\dH  Font.  Next  i'age 
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Halp  Waattd — Adrartinaf 


VATIOHAl.  ADVSBTISUrO  Depart¬ 
ment  of  large  and  important  eastern 
newspaper  in  metropolitan  eitg  has 
two  openings  for  aggressire,  intelli¬ 
gent  salesmen.  Prefer  men  who  have 
had  exparienee  in  calling  on  distriba- 
t  o  r  s  and  factory  representatirea. 
Agency  aeqnaintanca  desirable  bnt  not 
necessary.  Thia  publication  has  ambi¬ 
tious  postwar  plans.  Sales  efforts  con¬ 
stantly  backed  by  consistent  promo¬ 
tion;  research  facilities  available ;  has 
strong  national  representation.  Pub¬ 
lication  enjoys  good  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  and  one  you  will  be  proud  to 
represent.  Positions  permanent  with 
excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
In  applying  give  full  details  as  to  age, 
experience  and  salary.  Also  when  per¬ 
sonal  interview  can  be  arranged.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  1393,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MIDWBST  raWSPAFEB  with  05,000 
circulation  in  one  of  nation's  most 
beautiful  cities  and  serving  a  most 
prosperous  and  stable  market,  seeks  a 
young  man  with  above  average  talents 
and  ambition.  A  snceessfnl  sales  rec¬ 
ord  and  a  knowledge  of  advertising 
layout  and  copy  writing  are  essential. 
Other  requirements  are  rigid,  for  suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  is  to  be  trained  for 
important  and  responsible  duties.  This 
newspaper  is  highly  regarded  for  its 
modern  methods  of  research,  promo¬ 
tion  and  selling.  Write  fully,  stating 
draft  status  and  enclose  recent  photo. 
Box  1398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPI.AT  ADVEETISINO 
Salesman  wanted.  Family  man  pre¬ 
ferred  who  desires  to  locate  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest.  Permanent  position, 
not  affected  by  any  war  replacements. 
Recreational  and  School  facilltioa 
among  the  best  in  the  United  States. 
Give  references  with  application  to 
Business  Manager.  The  Bellingham 
Herald.  Bellingham.  Washington. 


PlfUHTIIfO  SECOND  in  command 
wanted  for  advertising  staff;  northern 
New  England  afternoon,  second  paper 
growing  fast.  Must  be  intrepid  seller 
and  fine  layout  copy  writer.  Box  1251, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPENING  for  young  man  with  some 
experience  or  mature  classified  sales¬ 
man.  Permanent.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  in  city  of  120.000.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  with  references,  enclose  recent 
snapshot,  address  Classified  Manager, 
Capitol  City  Press.  Baton  Bouge,  La. 


SALESMAN  WANTED,  experience! 
advertising  salesman,  for  small  after¬ 
noon  daily  newspaper  town  about  ten 
thousand,  housing  available;  must  be 
capable  and  agreeable,  able  to  solicit 
and  make  own  layouts.  'Hiomas  Q. 
Summers,  Roswell  Daily  Record,  Ros¬ 
well.  Hew  Mexico. 


Hdr  WaateJ — CwcdstiM 


Help  Waatad — Circnlatioa 
OIBODLATION  MANAOBB 
WANTED 

A  Metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  is  looking  for  a  TOP¬ 
FLIGHT  CIRCDLAnON  MANAOEB. 
Must  have  bad  exparienee  in  one  of 
the  top  ten  Citiae.  Write  fnll^  end 
confidentially  to  Box  1312,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OIBCDLATION  MANAOEB  —  Wanted 
experieneed  man  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Full  charge  of  department.  Need 
nut  have  been  a  circulation  manager, 
bnt  able  to  qualify.  Small  daily  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Write  giving  qualifica¬ 
tions,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  M.  L.  Finch,  Business  Man¬ 
ager.  Ht-nderson  Daily  Dispatch,  Hen- 
der.ion,  N,  C. 


OntOTTLATION  MANAOEB.  Progres¬ 
siva  Michigan  ABC  daily  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  young  experieneed  man.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Write  stating  quali¬ 
fications  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
1290,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


dBCTTLATTON  BCANAOEB  wanted  for 
east  coast  daily  of  10,000  circulation. 
Apply  by  letter  giving  age,  experience, 
educational  background,  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  Box  1292,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Art 


COMMERCIAL  ARTIST  wanted  en¬ 
tirely  familiar  with  advertising  art  for 
position  with  up  and  coming  agency 
in  pleasant  city  in  South.  If  you  are 
looking  for  opportunity  to  advance  as 
well  as  pleasant  living  conditions 
please  write  full  details  about  yourself, 
including  past  experience  to  Herbert 
S.  Benjamin.  Associates,  234  Main 
St.,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 


ASSISTANT  ABT  EDITOB 
Must  have  ability  to  translate  news 
of  national  affairs  and  importance 
into  pictorial  angles  through  photo¬ 
graphs.  maps,  graphs,  pictorial  charts, 
etc.  Must  be  able  to  supervise  produc¬ 
tion  of  art  techniques  such  as  maps 
and  charts.  Must  have  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  staff  artists  with  rough  visuals 
or  to  translate  ideas  from  facts  and 
figures.  Must  have  background  knowl¬ 
edge  or  genuine  interest  in  national 
affairs  a.s  interpreted  through  art 
forms  of  all  kinds.  Prefer  experience 
in  art  editing  for  news  magaxines  or 
other  iiiiblications  devoted  to  np«-s  of 
national  affairs.  Position  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.  Essential  industry.  Excel¬ 
lent  i)ost-war  prospcct.'i.  Box  1392, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


TWO  GOOD  JOBS 
Pine  opportunity  for  experienced  die- 

?lay  advertising  salesman  with  cne  of 
^pwa'a  better  dailies;  attractive 
“home”  city,  congenial  co-workers; 
also  can  place  qualified  man  or  woman 
as  adv.  mgr.  with  city's  largest  de¬ 
partment  store  (independent);  both 
positions  permanent.  Tell  everything, 
giving  references;  all  correspondence 
strictly  confidential.  Box  1206.  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


ANSWER  to  prayer  for  ex-servicemen- 
newspapermen :  Reporter  editors 

want^  for  04  yr.  old  daily  actively 
run  by  ex-foreign  correspondent,  whleb 
has  jumped  from  4  to  8,000  ABO 
since  1942  and  won  top  natl.  honors  in 
scrap,  bonds,  parkland-bousing;  city 
has  7  Army-Navy  E’s,  most  par  sap  in 
U.  S.,  and  no-strike  record.  Swim¬ 
ming,  boating,  fishing,  hnnti»  ‘in  yr 
backyard.*  When  yon  lay  off  yr  nni- 
foim,  cheek  in  hare— at  real  pay  in  a 
real  town,  at  work  yon  can  rs»aet. 
News  of  the  Tonawandas,  No.  'Tona- 
wanda,  N.  T, 


WEST  COAST  newspaper  seeking  man 
to  handle  automobile  clasaiflcation.  De¬ 
sire  person  with  experience  in  auto¬ 
mobile  district  office  or  experience  as 
automobile  editor  on  a  newspaper. 
Give  full  details  as  to  age,  experience, 
salary  expected.  msriUI  status,  habits 
and  hobbies.  Address  Box  1808,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


OIBCDLATION  PROMOTION  and 
Business  Manager  for  new  quality 
monthly  of  Jewish  thought,  published 
in  New  York,  absorbing  existing  bi¬ 
monthly.  Non-partisan  review  of  world 
events  and  opinion.  Magaxine  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  Knowledge  of  Jewish 
field  useful.  Alert  man  or  woman 
equipped  to  build  sound,  selective  cir¬ 
culation  on  long-range  basis.  Good 
salary.  Box  1400,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AFTERNOON  daily  telegraph  editor 
to  handle  AP  and  U.P.  wire  with  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  for  use  of  initiative 
and  ideas.  $50.  40-hoar  week,  some 
overtime.  Permanent  job  in  progres¬ 
sive  Southeastern  city.  Write  qualifica¬ 
tions  fully  to  Box  1370,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ Help  Wanted — Editorial 

AFTERNOON  NEWSPAPER  ““which 
considers  its  copy  desk  the  heart  of 
its  operation  has  an  opening  for  a 
really  good  copy  reader,  one  who  can 
handle  any  rim  spot  well  now,  and  who 
wants  to  go  farther  than  that  later. 
This  is  a  permanent  job  in  an  ex¬ 
panding  organixation.  The  starting 
salary  is  above  normal  for  a  city  of 
this  sixe  (around  a  half-million)  and 
it  ran  be  higher  after  the  war,  for  the 
kind  of  man  we  want.  It  is  no  job  for 
a  beginner  or  a  transient — we'd  say 
a  minimum  of  five  years  first  class 
daily  newspaper  experience  plus  a 
good  sound  background  of  education 
is  shout  the  least  that  could  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Please  give  full  details  of 
education,  past  employment,  military 
status,  honsing  requirements  and  pres¬ 
ent  salary  in  your  first  application. 
Box  1403,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPT  EDITOB 
EXPERIENCED 


PERMANENT  P08ITION  on  one  of 
Connecticut's  largest  dailies  with  good 
opportunity  for  advancement  awaits 
right  man.  Accuracy,  background,  com¬ 
petence  and  maturity  are  essential  and 
determine  salary.  Preference  to  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  serviceman,  other¬ 
wise  expect  statement  of  availability. 
Write  fully  to  Assistant  to  Publisher, 
New  Haven  Register,  New  Haven  3. 
Conn. 


COPY  READER  New  Jersey  afternoon 
paper  near  New  York  needs  experi¬ 
enced,  fast  and  accurate  deskman  who 
can  handle  telegraph  and  local  copy. 
Five  and  half  days  week,  40  hours. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  cpable  man  or  woman. 
Salary  above  average.  Write  details. 
References  will  be  required.  Box  1822, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADEB — Editor,  writer,  per¬ 
manent  job  on  progressive  New  York 
State  afternoon  daily  famous  for  train¬ 
ing  men  for  bigger  posts.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions — fine  spot  for  Veteran 
with  tw-o  or  three  years  experience. 

Box  1096.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COP  Y  HEADER.  Also  reporter  wanted 
on  Evening  daily  of  31,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Steady  positions.  .Send  details, 
experience,  education,  draft  status, 
salary  expectations  to  Commercial- 

Xews.  Danville.  Illinois. _ 

COPT  READER  for  six-day  upstate 
New  York  morning  sheet,  circulation 
30.000.  Salary  in  line  with  experi¬ 
ence,  time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 
Write  full  particulars.  Box  1090,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

COPYREADEB  WANTED 
For  One  of  Leading 
METROPOLITAN  DAILIES  IN 
MIDDLE  WEST,  GOOD  SALARY 
Box  1017,  Editor  A  Publisher 
COPY  READER  for  Florida  paper  who 
is  experieneed,  literate,  sober,  can  help 
on  ipake-up,  can  write  occasional  edi¬ 
torial.  State  experience,  age,  salary. 
Box  1236,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYBEADEBS — Two.  878  for  six- 
day  week,  daytime  jobs.  Midwest.  Box 
1402.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMU8BMBNT  industry  trade  paper 
wants  reporters  with  indoor  or  out¬ 
door  show  bis  experience;  also  need 
men  with  retail  and  Juke  box  record 
knowledge.  Box  771,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  needed 
by  old  established  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  morning  daily,  also  copy  reader. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  Five  day 
week.  State  qualifications  in  full  in 
first  letter.  Box  1275,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wanted— E^torial 
EDITOR  —  Is  there  an  experienced 
newspaper  man  (married  given  prefsr- 
ence)  who  wants  to  edit  a  small  town 
(not  city)  daily  with  high  standaids, 
unusual  coverage  and  complete  equip¬ 
ment,  located  in  an  attractive  middle 
west  town,  with  pleasant  living  sad 
working  conditions,  where  he  can  ks 
an  important  and  definite  part  of  ths 
communityt  Must  be  a  worker,  not  ta 
“executive,’’  for  small  town  work  re¬ 
quires  meeting  the  public,  prefer  msa 
with  small  town  experience:  perma¬ 
nent  position  as  does  not  replace  msa 
in  armed  services,  reasonable  salary. 
State  all  in  your  first  letter,  indudlug 
age.  experience,  references,  anythlaf 
of  interest,  all  of  which  will  be  held 
strictly  confidential.  Address  Bex 

1386,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

daily  NEWSPAPER  published  ia 
British  West  Indies  seeks  experienced 
news  and  women’s  editors,  capable  of 
practically  taking  charge  of  news 
room.  Perhaps  position  would  interest 
man  and  wife.  Applicants  must  have 
no  prejudices  against  working  with 
Negroes.  Publisher  expected  in  New 
York  in  near  future  and  can  interview 
applicants.  Write  now  to  Joshua  B. 
Powers,  Inc.,  345  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  stating  qualifications  and 

salaries  expected. _ 

EX-SERVICEMAN  WANTED;  World 
War  II.  for  news  reporter  and  gen¬ 
eral  staff  work.  Two  county  seat  week¬ 
lies.  Hampton  Chronicle,  Hampton,  Is. 


MANAGING  EDITOB  -  Business  Man¬ 
ager  for  top  Virginia  weekly  near 
Washington.  This  is  one  of  the  beet 
spots  in  the  country  for  a  well- 
grounded  man  able  to  got  along  with 
small  town  people  and  put  out  a  good 
newspaper.  Pay  equals  daily  scale. 
Write  in  full  Box  1264.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOB  Michigan  city 
of  ten  thousand  with  full  charge  of 
department.  Permanent  position.  Give 
past  experience,  salaries  received  and 
references.  Evening  News,  Oadillso, 
Mich. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Plattsmouth 
(Neb.)  Daily  Journal.  Draft  exempt 
young  man  or  woman.  Permanent  job. 
Good  future.  Write  fully  to  Lester  A. 
Walker,  Publisher,  Fremont,  Nebraska 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Evening 
daily  growing  city.  15.000,  permanent 
position.  Central  California.  Sun-Stir, 
Merced,  Calif. 


MAN  FOB  COPT  DESK  and  utility 
work.  Permanent  with  top  wagsi. 


work.  Permanent  with  top  wagsi. 
Wire  or  write,  Don  Hoopes,  Managing 
Editor,  Times-Republican.  Marshall¬ 
town,  lows. 


BEFOBTEB,  some  experience,  bnt 
plenty  of  initiative  and  energy  on 
Southern  morning  daily  over  9,000. 
town  10,000.  Progressive  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Permanent  opoprtunity.  noa- 
defense  area;  moderate 
Single  man  or  woman  preferred. 
week  start.  References.  Write  airmsu. 
W.  G.  Stroud,  Tupelo  Journal.  Tupelo. 
Miss. 


CORRESPONDENT 
AND  FEATURE  WRITER 
Skilled  in  research  and  the  concise 
presentation  of  facts  particularly  in 
the  field  of  retail  merchandising  and 
marketing.  Free  lance  assignments  to 
qualified  writers.  Detail  briefly  sub¬ 
jects  best  equipped  to  handle. 
Publishers  ^rvice  Bureau.  Room  708 
6  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 


REPORTER— Afternoon  daily  of  5.000 
circulation.  Re-write  and  general  as¬ 
signments.  Daily  experience  desirable 
but  not  essential  if  you  can  wriU  a 
good  story.  Give  full  information  firm 
letter,  including  age,  experience,  diw 
statns,  when  available  and  wages  ^ 
sired.  Will  consider  woman.  Nllss 
Daily  Star,  Niles,  Michigan.  _ _ 


DESmAN— Meticulous,  alert,  writer- 
desk-man  for  Washington  bureau  serv¬ 
ing  aggreesive  daily  newspapers  left  of 
center.  Unusual  opportunity  for  Edi¬ 
torial  writer  who  has  not  gone  soft, 
and  who  recognises  that  a  fact  is  more 
eloquent  than  an  adjective.  Box  1222. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  Experieneed,  male,  ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  police  and  giasrsl 
news  reporting  for  daily  newspaW 
in  a  city  of  50,000.  Preferably 
ability  ns  a  news  photographer.  Gees 
pay,  good  hours.  Ernest  F.  MarWt. 
Kenosha  Evening  News,  Kenosha,  Wu. 


DESK  MAN,  Southern  daily  wants  ex¬ 
perieneed  desk  man,  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  telegraph  copy.  Please  give  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Write  Box 
1301,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  medinm-sised  daily. 
Opportunity  for  right  man  to  advsass 
to  desk  work  if  preferred.  State  y 
perience,  references,  and  salary 
ed  in  letter  to  the  Telegraph-Heram. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 


CITY  EDITOR  wanted,  882  including 
overtime.  News,  Minot,  North  Dakota. 


EDITOB  —  Managing  Editor  wanted  REPORTER  for  Washington 
for  publisher  Aviation  paper  in  New  of  national  weekly  indnstriU  pnou^ 
York  City.  Must  have  solid  background  tion.  Prefer  man  familiar  vrith  iMs»' 
of  experience.  Attractive  possibilities,  trial  news  and  reporting.  Box  iw. 
Box  1385.  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IDITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  Jmo  U. 


H»lp  — E^terial 


hi  BAYS  AN  OFENINO  for  as  ez- 
'ii*i«*n>an  in  hia  earljr  twenties,  whose 
ytyrsnnd  includes  at  least  two 
^  IS  a  newspaper  reporter.  To 
-  aid  writer,  who  gets  along  well 
^ people,  we  offer  an  attractive 
ailitBnity  in  the  public  relations  or- 
^!g»inn  of  a  iarge  midwest  public 
company.  Please  tell  us  all 
^t  yourself,  give  references,  end 
0i  samples  of  your  writing.  Box 

DM,  Editor  A  Publuher^ _ 

gTTTtPPOBTTTNITY  for  young  man 
l^le  of  handling  AP  a.m.  wire  in 
i|Ui«  West.  Permanent  job  in  thriv- 
friendly  city  of  80,000.  Chance  for 
|lierTiceman  to  establish  himself  with 
Mvisf  newspaper.  Full  decsils  and 
™  -  in  first  letter.  Bor  1285,  Kdi- 


Mre 


n  k  Publisher. 


StEGBAPn  EDITOE  on  prosperous 
^oon  daily  in  town  of  11.000. 
liH  details  of  experience  and  salary 
ipeetslionB.  Permanent.  Daily  News. 

ytolk.  Nebraska.  _ 

glOEAPH  EDITOE  wanted,  excel 
at  working  conditions.  Must  be 
ssilable  at  once.  Address;  William 
lien.  Managing  Editor,  Portsmouth 
hr,  Portsmouth.  Va. 


Help  WaatoJ — Mackuicnl 


UTintE  EETODOHEES  WANTED 
MISS  with  photo  retouching  ezperi- 
isa  either  men  or  women,  are  offered 
I  opportunity  to  permanently  identi- 
j  tkemselves  with  the  field  of  fine 
Its  printing.  Our  presently  expanding 
iiiieii  and  post-war  plans  make  ne- 
aiary  the  immediate  addition  of  at 
Hit  four  more  artisans.  Positions  are 
lit!  in  old  established  company  hav- 
i|  liberal  employee  policies  and  of- 
ir  food  working  conditions,  including 
reonditioned  working  quarters, 
(rite  fully  to  the  Personnel  Depart- 
Ml.  Standard  Qravnre  Corporation, 
100  West  Liberty  St.,  Louisville  2, 
[nlscky. 

BStlBNOED  PRESSMAN  for  Du- 
lta  press,  paper  of  20,000;  city  of 
10.000;  12  to  2a  pages  daily,  six  days 
silk.  Permanent  position  under 
lonsthle  conditions.  Write  Box  1120, 
M^r  k  Publisher. _ 

ROO  MAEE-DP  MAN  wanted  for 
n  Daily  publication,  Iiebanon  Eve¬ 
nt  Star — Attractive  position.  Please 
One  Lebanon  3000  or  write  Lebanon 
heiing  Star.  40  North  Sixth  Street. 
Ltbinnn.  Pa. 


iWPOSITOE  FOR  Newspaper  adver- 
iiiiii;:  hand  work.  Also  first-rlass 
dr  machine  operator,  night  work, 
(lie  to  start,  more  if  you  can  produce 
kfe  the  average.  Jliist  be  member  of 
nersatinnai  Union  in  good  standing. 
Ipplx  to  superintendent  of  Compos- 
uRoom,  Wnterbury  Ameriean-Repub- 
ion,  Waterbury.  Conn. 


esral  superintendent  want- 
i  lor  Midwest  Daily  and  Job  Shop, 
pipped  with  automatic  presses  and 
lolsry  press  with  complete  stereo- 
nt  esnipment.  Must  understand  job 
nitiig  thoroughly  and  able  to  make 
itiHitcs  Capable  of  taking  full 
iu(e.  This  is  a  permanent  position 
'><k  salary  in  accordance  with  quali- 
tstions.  Box  1375,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
sbsr. 


H  RE8SMAN  for  regular  situation 
■silt  Kloege,  Miehle  Vertical  and 
&bli  Horisontal.  No  duration  job. 
■tfverk,  union,  $1.25  hour.  Capital 
^  Piblishing  Co,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


Wlk»iMAN  WEB  Newspaper 

Tjbiiiu.  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Day 
■t  Hoe  4-plate  wide  press.  $1.55 
■  M.  40-hr.  week.  Owing  congested 
single  man  only.  State  age. 
*(•  of  birth,  citisenship  and  draft 
bta  with  application.  Box  1205, 
yw  A  Publisher, _ 

■nO-HHOBAVEB— Midwest  daily 
Apmanent  position  at  good  pay, 
post-war  future  and  chance  to 
■hia  commercial  earnings,  excel- 
■■^fflent  and  working  conditions. 
jw  >ox  1316.  Editor  A  ^blisher. 

S*»— Good  all  around  printer 
!?■»•  Call  Lebanon  3000  or  write 
jjjata  Evening  Star.  40  North  Sixth 
Lebanon,  Pa. 


_ Help  Wanted — PWograker 

PHOTOGRAPHEE,  Southern  New 
England  city.  Must  be  experienced. 
One  with  imagination  who  can  recog¬ 
nize  and  make  a  good  news  picture. 
List  draft  status,  experience,  other 
essential  information.  Box  1305,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


lithThry  Ag— cy  Shtrich 


ABTIOIES.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays, 
marketed,  ^ee  Reading.  Bertha  Klans- 
ner,  1$0  E.  40th  St,  New  York  16. 
N.  T. 


Help  Wanted — Promotion 
PROMOTION~MANA^OER  for  50.000 
combination  newspaper.  Could  lead 
to  manager  of  newspaper  owned  Radio 
station.  Box  1384,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SilutioBS  Wanted — Admimstratire 

•k  BUSINESS  or  general  manager,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher,  or  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Young,  aggressive,  with  owner 
viewpoint.  .Tournalism  honor  graduate, 
plus  practical  experience.  Third  gen¬ 
eration  in  newspaper  business.  Box 
1353.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MAN 

.Sixteen  years’  experience  metropoli¬ 
tan.  medium,  small  markets.  Thorough 
knowledge  all  phases  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  A-1  record,  references.  36, 
wife.  2  children.  Now  business  man¬ 
ager  alert  small  daily.  Climate  unsatis¬ 
factory:  prefer  return  to  Southwest. 
Your  inquiry  confidential,  promptly 
answered.  Box  1369,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

TOP  PLIGHT  advertising  salesman 
twenty  years  wide  experience  in  ad¬ 
vertising  field  including  managerial. 
Excellent  record  of  achievements. 
Copy  and  layout  ad  that  sells.  Good 
promoter  wants  connection  south  or 
west  about  September  1st.  Ttniveraity 
education.  Will  furnish  full  details 
and  A-1  references.  Box  1360,  Editor 
A  Pul)lisher. 


Situations — Circnlation 


AVAILABLE  -.Man  38.  with  20  yrs.’ 
experience  in  Advertising.  Circulation, 
.Toh  Printing  and  Back  Shop  on  small 
and  medium  size  Dailies.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  as  Advertising  Manager  and 
also  in  charge  of  Circulation  on  small 
Daily.  Capable  of  being  General  Man¬ 
ager.  IVhat  have  you  to  offer?  Prefer 
Pacific  Coast.  Box  1371,  Editor  A 

Pn  blisher. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  18  years’ 
experience.  A.M.,  P.M.  dailies,  circu¬ 
lation  from  25,000  to  170,000,  age  40, 
now  employed,  prefer  medium  sized 
evening,  will  consider  assistant’s  po¬ 
sition  on  large  paper.  Specialized  in 
Home  Delivery,  well  schooled  in  Car¬ 
rier  promotion.  ABC  requirements. 
Excellent  record  and  references.  Ap- 
ply  Box  1310,  Editor  A  E^ibUsher. 
ABLE,  experienced  cirenlation  man¬ 
ager  with  A-1  record  wishes  to  make 
change.  Prefer  competitive  situation, 
southwest  or  midwest,  where  results 
are  wanted.  Box  1818,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ 

MANY  YEARS  experience  as  manager. 
Economical  builder  home  delivered 
and  mail  circulation.  Good  office  man¬ 
agement.  Now  employed.  Want  perma¬ 
nent  position.  Will  consider  City  or 
Country  Circulator  position  with  pro¬ 
gressive  paper.  Good  record-references. 
Draft  exempt.  Box  1865,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SitaatiMM  WaBtaA-44itorMl 


AUTOMOBILE  EDITOR.  Publicity  di¬ 
rector  with  extensive  automotive  back¬ 
ground  seeks  automobile  editor  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  or  trade  journal.  Also 
technical  writer.  Good  newspaper 
training.  Above  draft  age.  Box  1408, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ABLE  YOUNG  BIAN,  17 :  year  col¬ 
lege  ;  school  papers ;  desires  fling  at 
journalism  before  entering  service  in 
’46.  Box  1367,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PITOR 


ft 


PUBLISHER  for  Jrao  16,  1«45 


SitBatiBU  Waaletl— Editorial 
#  ANYONE  WANT  A  WAR  corres¬ 
pondent?  23  yrs.  news  experience. 
Hon.  Disch.  U.  S.  Army  Topo  Engrs., 
Sowespac  combat  area  1042-3  when 
really  tough  I  P  O.  Box  1656,  Holly- 

wood  28.  Calif. _ _ _ 

CITY  OR  TELEGRARH  job  wanted 
by  wire  service  deskman  desiring  re¬ 
turn  to  daily.  New  England  preferred. 

Box  1356.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COP  ]l  HEADER  Reporter,  feature 
writer,  wire,  desk  experience;  young, 
draft  exempt.  Box  1390.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — Now  doing  dignified  public 
relations  work.  Have  11  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  editorial  executive,  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  city  newspapers.  Would 
like  to  return  to  editorial  field,  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines.  Above  draft  age. 
Box  1407,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR  OF  QUAR^RLY,  bTA., 
1940.  seeks  wider  scope.  Would  also 
consider  reporting,  copyreading.  N.  Y. 
0.  or  Westchester.  Box  1837,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — Especially  adapted  to  small 
city  newspapers,  who  can  fit  into  your 
community  and  add  new  warmth  and 
sparkle  to  your  community.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Sound  judgment.  Married.  4A  la 
draft,  available  soon.  Box  1284,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

BZPERIENOED  WRITER,  school  of 
journalism  graduate,  desires  position 
as  news  or  feature  writer.  Two  years 
as  editor  of  foreign  language  material 
for  army.  Advertising  agency  and 
commercial  art  experience.  Available 
.Tune  15.  $60  starting.  Box  1203. 

Editor  A  Pnt-lisher _ 

EXPERIENCED  —  Managing  editor 
now  employed.  Quality  small  city 
daily,  desires  responsible  editorial 
position.  Box  1389,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LEGI SLATI VE  reporter,  political 
analyst  nationally  recognized,  seeking 
connection  where  newspaper  policy  is 
not  determining  factor  in  coverage. 
College  man  with  20  years’  experience 
including  stretch  as  city  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  75.000  circulation,  anxious 
to  return  writing  and  reportorial  field. 
Due  to  length  service  present  position 
wouid  require  reasonable  notice.  Min¬ 
imum  $100  week.  Box  1380,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  30,  married.  .Tournalism 
graduate.  4  years  on  copy  desk  and 
reporting  for  newspaper  publishing 
house,  past  3  years  in  corporation 
accounting,  wants  editorial  or  report¬ 
ing  job  preferably  in  West.  Might  in¬ 
vest  in  promising  paper.  Write  Box 

1274.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR — Widely  experienced, 
highly  recommended  by  large  medium 
papers,  wants  permanent  spot,  healthy 
western  city;  child  ill.  Box  1194, 
Editor  A  Pnbllaher. 

NEWSP'aPE^ WOMAN,  25.  college, 
four  years’  experience  metropolitan 
dailies  wants  editing  or  writing  job 
in  Washington,  D.  0.  area.  Available 
September  1.  Box  1866,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER — Editorial  position  sought 
by  young  woman  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  news,  features;  re¬ 
search.  heads.  College  graduate  in 
Jonrnaiism.  Box  1396,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

REPORTER.  Ambitious,  Journalism 
school  graduate.  New  York  newspaper 
experience,  seeks  post  New  York,.  New 
Jersey  and  New  England.  Box  1878, 

Editor_A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  Livewire  woman  repor¬ 
ter.  24  wide  experience.  On  police 
beat,  feature  writer.  Wants  job  on 
Daily  in  Mass.  Box  1351,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-BDITOR  27,  4F  (heart 
murmur).  Four  years  dailies,  pub¬ 
licity.  Labor,  genersL  features.  Avail¬ 
able  October.  Salary  $60.  Box  1122, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Female;  College  Journal¬ 
ism  courses;  large  or  small  city.  New 
York  experience.  Box  1294,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  University  of  Minn, 
June  Journalism  graduate  wants  re¬ 
porting  job  on  Metropolitan  daily. 
Box  1352.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatiaBs  Wa«U6 — Editorial 

CEILTOO  ZERO  —  'That's  scope  of 
present  job  of  proved  managing  editor 
too  young  for  Social  Security,  out  of 
draft  but  no  4-P.  physically  or  other¬ 
wise.  Objective,  bigger  job,  bigger 
income.  Do  yon  need  a  strong  hand, 
a  hard  head  to  reorganize  staff,  gear 
up  paper  for  pence?  Box  1350,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Weekly,  Daily, 
wire  service  background  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Long  interested  youth  ac¬ 
tivities.  top  man  for  promoting  com¬ 
munity  sports  or  anti-delinquency  cam¬ 
paign.  Box  1355,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
SPORTS  WRITER  with  more  than 
10  years’  experience  desires  position 
where  exceptional  writing  talent  can 
be  utilized  to  fullest  advantage.  Box 

1381,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

WOBIAN  REPORTER,  23,  now  with 
large  Southern  daily  desires  change. 
Over  two  years’  experience,  all  beats, 
general  assignments  and  City  editor. 
Personable,  college  graduate.  Go  any- 
where.  Box  1879.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
VvRlxER,  young  woman;  5  vears  trade 
paper,  agency  experience;  desires  edi¬ 
torial  position  with  newspaper  or  ma¬ 
gazine  ;  college.  Box  1256,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  College  graduate,’  2 
years  reporting  experience  and  one 
year  business  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  New  York  or  vicinity.  Write 
Box  1363,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitutMM  Waalei — Hackaaied 


FOREMAN,  Newspaper  Press  Room 
with  proven  ability  to  produce  clear, 
clean-cot  printing,  crisp  sparkling 
halftones  from  existing  equipment,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  1315,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

MAKE-UP  MAN,  19  years’  experience 
daily,  39  years  old.  like  change.  I.T.U. 
Card.  Box  1368.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
MECHANICAL  Superintendent  and 
composing  room  foreman  22  years.  Age 
46.  Available.  References:  last  two 
jobs.  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal  and 
Shreveport  Times.  W.  H.  Cornwell, 

211  Bellevue.  Memphis.  Tenn. _ 

MONOTYPE  newspaper  situation,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  14  yrs.’  exp.  non¬ 
drinker.  steady,  age  31.  Box  1298, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  Press  Room  superin¬ 
tendent  or  mechanical  superintendent; 
newspaper  executive  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Background  of  practical  and 
business  ability.  Box  1325.  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

SUPT.-FOREMAN,  unsurpassed  back¬ 
ground;  A-1  Mixer-Ha^inist;  fast 
operator,  all  desire  change,  west  coast 
preferred.  Address  Box  1158,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


SitaatioM  1faals6 — Pkatepaplun 


PHOTOGBAPEmR.  Some  newspaper 
experience  inside  and  outside,  wants 
position  on  live  paper.  Box  1278,  Edi- 
toriPnbIisher^_^^__^__^___ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  young  lady;  eight 
years’  experience,  newspapers  and 
magazines;  College  graduate.  Box  1406, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Sitsatioas  WaateJ — PaUk  Ralatioas 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  Director  pnbiie 
relations  New  York  City  advertising 
agency  handling  industrial  accounts 
seeks  change.  Experience  inclndes  in¬ 
dustrial.  financial,  general  publicity 
and  Public  Relations  counseling.  Good 
newspaper  background.  Above  draft 
age.  Box  1409,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SilHiiaM  Wmitad 


*  EX-SERVICE 

Mm  Md  WomM 

May  have  the  symbol  tk  insortod  ia 
thoir  SitaatioB  Waatod  advertlasmaats 
if  desired.  Requsat  for  this  fsatare 
should  be  made  when  ordering  tko  Ad¬ 
vertisement. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

AN  EXAMPLE  of  how  effective 

a  military  censorship  and 
blackout  of  news  can  be  is  that 
Brig.  Gren.  Frank  A.  Allen,  for¬ 
mer  public  relations  chief  at  Su¬ 
preme  Headquarters  in  Europe, 
came  back  to  this  coimtry  from 
Paris  and  got  as  far  as  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  before  anyone  (that 
is,  outside  of  the  military)  knew 
he  was  in  this  country. 

There  aren’t  many  generals 
who  have  come  back  from  Eu¬ 
rope  without  a  fanfare  from 
Army  public  relations  officers. 

You  may  remember  that  Al¬ 
len  was  the  SHAEF  king  pin  in 
discussion  over  the  Kennedy  in¬ 
cident  on  V-E  Day.  Reporters 
here  would  have  liked  to  ask 
him  several  questions  about  that 
in  particular,  and  also  about  cen¬ 
sorship  generally  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  close  our  own  E&P  report¬ 
ers  are  permitted  to  get  to  him. 
Up  to  press  time  he  was  re¬ 
ported  on  a  farm  in  Virginia. 

ONE  PUBLISHER*  of  a  daily 

newspaper  in  the  East  gra¬ 
ciously  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  his 
letter  to  an  executive  of  the 
Ringling  Bros.  &  Barnum  & 
Bailey  Circus  who  had  requested 
some  publicity.  This  newspaper 
man  showed  some  good  sense 
when  he  returned  the  publicity 
material  and  quoted  his  adver¬ 
tising  rates.  But  he  made 
grievous  error  in  stating; 

“We  are  in  receipt  of  your  at¬ 
tached  material  which  we  are 
sorn^  we  cannot  run  as  it  is  the 
policy  of  our  newspapers  to  only 
run  publicity  material  for  those 
who  advertise  with  us.” 

The  letter  continues:  “From 
your  advertisements  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  I  should  imagine  that 
you  know  that  newspapers  can¬ 
not  exist  without  advertising 
and  if  we  give  away  what  we 
have  to  sell,  we  will  shortly  be 
out  of  business. 

“We  have  a  very  fine  publica¬ 
tion  here  in - reaching 

thousands  of  people,  which  is 
available  to  you  for  only 
(blank)  dollars  per  inch.  We 
would  be  very  happy  to  receive 
your  advertising  and  publicity 
combined.” 

We  don’t  like  that  system  of 
“a  plug  for  an  ad.”  It  has  been 
responsible  for  the  beliefs  in 
some  circles  that  the  advertisers 
control  the  publication.  And  if 
a  publisher  sells  a  little  space  in 
his  news  columns  along  with  his 
advertising  space  then  there  is 
some  justification  for  the  charge. 
A  publisher  might  think  that  he 
has  control  of  the  situation  and 
is  increasing  his  linage  by  mak¬ 
ing  this  offer.  What  actually  is 
happening  is  that  the  advertisers 
have  a  strangle  hold  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher  eventually  by  refusing  to 
advertise  unless  their  publicity 
is  also  published. 

’There  is  only  one  way  to  treat 
the  puff  racket.  Forget  the  adver¬ 
tising  tieup,  throw  out  ttie  obvi¬ 
ous  space  grabbing  stunts  and 
print  only  that  which  can  stand 
on  its  own  two  feet  as  “news.” 


SPEAKING  of  rackets,  the  Negro 

people  have  been  victimized 
for  years,  along  with  any  others 
who  might  be  superstitious,  by 
sellers  of  lucky  incense,  load¬ 
stones.  mystic  charms  and  hoo¬ 
doo  rackets.  ’The  Negro  press 
has  been  aware  of  this  and  the 
Negro  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  has  adopted  resolutions 
condemning  advertising  for  these 
items.  Still,  a  few  of  those  pa¬ 
pers  perpetuate  the  racket  by 
accepting  the  advertising. 

’Thomas  W,  Young,  business 
manager  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Journal  and  Guide,  finally  took 
strong  steps  against  it  and  since 
Oct.  1  last  year  “any  advertising 
which  refers  to  ( 1 )  ’numbers’, 
( 2 )  lucky  incense,'  good  luck 
charms,  loadstones,  or  similar 
hoodoo  trinkets:  ( 3 )  faith  or 
divine  healing,  or  spiritualists. 
(4)  palmists.  (5)  psychic’  ad¬ 
visors.  ( 6 )  medicines  claiming  to 
give  supernatural  sex  powers, 
and  (7)  all  other  copy  making 
incredible  claims  and  intended 
to  capitalize  on  the  credulity, 
superstition  or  ignorance  of 
the  reader,  is  objectionable  and 
will  not  be  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Journal  and 
Guide.” 

In  a  recent  issue  of  PEP. 
“Negro  Publisher  Editor  and 
Printer,”  Mr.  Young  states  that 
“this  action  would  have  been 
considerably  more  noteworthy 
six  or  seven  years  ago.  I  don’t 
know  about  her  chances  of  going 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  but 
I’m  sure  it’s  easier  for  a  well- 
clothed  and  well-fed  lady  to  be 
virtuous  than  it  is  for  a  hungry 
and  poor  one.” 

He  reports  that  his  paper’s  new 
policy  has  “flushed  some  of  the 
most  amazing  undertakings  op¬ 
erating  upon  our  people  today. 
Once  you  see  the  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  being  transacted,  it  is  re¬ 
volting  to  recall  that  we,  as  pub¬ 
lishers,  have  been  aiding  and 
abetting  these  fellows  all  this 
time.” 

Mr.  Young  cites  his  experi¬ 
ences  and  correspondence  with 
several  purveyors  of  items  which 
had  been  banned  from  his  ad¬ 
vertising  columns.  He  states  that 
“one  enterprise  which  insists  it 
is  purely  and  simply  a  religious 
organization,  wanted  to  adver¬ 
tise  its  method  of  helping  the 
reader  to  find  peace,  love,  con¬ 
tentment,  and  happiness.  All 
the  reader  was  asked  to  do  was 
send  his  name  and  address  on  a 
penny  post  card.  So  we  asked 
to  see  what  was  sent  out  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  post  card. 

‘“There  came  to  my  desk  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  printed  and  mime¬ 
ographed  literature.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  none  of  it  infringed 
upon  the  copyrights  or  patents 
of  any  of  the  scientists  or  phil¬ 
osophers  who  have  made  their 
contribution  to  man's  enlighten¬ 
ment. 

“And  there  was  with  it,  of 
course,  an  application  blank  and 
self  address^  envelope.  The 
reader  fills  in  his  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  birth  date,  occupation,  etc.. 


and  returns  it  with  $1.00,  ‘an  I 
am  to  pay  postman  $2.00  plus 
postage.’  'Within  ten  days  the 
reader  may  return  the  material 
he  receives  and  gets  his  $3.00 
back,  but  ‘if  I  keep  it  longer 
than  ten  days,  you  are  to  use 
the  $3.00  as  a  donation  to  the 
cause,  and  you  are  to  continue 
the  weekly  messages  and  all 
services  to  which  I  am  entitled 
for  one  year.  I  agree  to  donate 
$2.00  monthly’,  the  application 
blank  reads.” 

Mr.  Young  concludes:  “Every 
publisher  will  have  to  examine 
this  subject  in  his  own  way  and 
reach  his>  own  independent  de¬ 
cision  about  what  course  he  in¬ 
tends  to  follow.  I  recommend 
to  all  that  they  send  for  the  ‘ser¬ 
vices’  and  the  ‘products’  adver¬ 
tised  and  give  them  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination.  After  that  the  matter 
can  be  left  entirely  to  the  con¬ 
science.” 

More  power  to  Mr.  Young!  We 
hope  he  is  influential  in  making 
other  publishers  of  all  races  who 
still  accept  this  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  see  the  light. 

■ 

Senators  Discuss 
Tribune  OP  A  News 

Washington,  June  11 — A  U.  S. 
Senate  debate  on  the  bill  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  life  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  last  Friday  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  discussion  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  which  Sen. 
Hickenlooper  ( R.,  la. )  took  issue 
with  Sen.  Lucas  (D.,  Ill.)  on 
journalistic  ethics. 

Hickenlooper,  listing  a  series 
of  cases  in  which  OPA  was 
charged  with  petty  enforcement 
of  its  rules,  read  a  news  story 
from  the  Tribune  about  OPA 
agents  in  De  Kalb  County,  Ill., 
trying  to  prevent  disposal  of  cat¬ 
tle  injured  by  a  train  because 
the  owner  did  not  have  a  slaugh¬ 
tering  permit. 

“Does  the  Senator  think  it  is 
really  fair,”  asked  Lucas,  “to  pre¬ 
sent  this  newspaper  item  until  he 
has  checked  the  facts  with  OPA 
to  ascertain  definitely  whether 
the  story  is  true?  Does  the  sen¬ 
ator  think  it  is  fair  to  bring  an 
article  in  here  as  an  argument 
against  continuation  of  the  OPA, 
especially  coming  as  it  does  from 
the  Tribune?” 

“The  Senator  from  Illinois,” 
replied  Hickenlooper,  “may  not 
agree  that  the  Chicago  Tribune 
is  a  proper  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  but  I  believe  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  ethics  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  measure  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age  journalistic  ethics  of  the 
newspaper  profession  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.” 


'Exclusive'  Cl 
Yield  in  Drive 
On  Gambling 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June 
Phoenix  Gazette  today 
“30”  to  its  latest  “cru 
that  of  securing  the  removal 
slot  machines  from  exch"* 
clubs  in  the  Phoenix  dit 
‘I^e  newspaper  conducted 
drive  against  what  it  said 
discrimination  by  law  enf 
ment  agencies  in  arre 
small-fry  operators  of  gam 
devices  and  games  and  all 
private  clubs  to  operate 
molested. 

‘The  campaign,  which  i 
with  a  news  story  telling 
the  big  increase  in  gan ' 
clubs  in  the  past  year, 
tinned  with  a  picture  of 
crippled  pool  hall  operator 
had  been  arrested  and 
$300  for  operating  a  do 
poker  game. 

Machines  Removed 
Editorials  citing  the  g 
followed.  A  short  time  I 
the  slot  machines  at  the  ] 
nix  Country  Club  were 
moved.  A  newspaper  man 
came  to  Phoenix  for  a 
stay,  visited  the  clubs 
wrote  a  story  for  the  Gi 
which  added  fuel  to  the  firck' 
Within  a  few  days  the  exi 
sive  Arizona  Club  took  out 
machines.  ‘The  next  day. 
Gazette  printed  a  letter  f 
the  club’s  president,  J.  E. 
mond,  to  the  membership 
nouncing  the  removal  of 
devices. 

Redmond  said: 

“The  machines  were  not 
moved  at  the  request  of 
public  official.  They  were 
moved  because  of  the  un‘ 
inflammatory  and  commur 
articles  published  by  W 
Knorpp  in  the  Arizona  Ri 
and  Gazette.  ‘The  articles 
breeding  and  causing  class 
race  hatred;  the  doc 
preached  by  German  leaders 
Eujrope  which  brought  about 
the  World  War  and  which  hav( 
cost  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens.  .  . 

Commenting  editorially  os 
the  letter,  the  Gazette  wrote: 

“Public  opinion  will  weifh 
the  charges  so  generously  laid 
against  the  Gazette  publisher 
...  If  class  and  race  hatred 
were  bred,  it  was  by  the  facts 
that  existed,  not  by  the 
Gazette’s  presentation  of  theia" 
Later,  other  clubs — seven  in 
all — announced  the  removal  of 
slot  machines  from  their  quar 
ters. 


Returninc  members  of  the  armed-  services,  ia  all  | 
branches,  have  more  questions  than  ever  to  ask  / 
through  their  local  newspapers  real  brain-  * 

teasers.  Since,  just  now,  so  many  questions  |  ^ 

sent  in  are  of  this  type,  newspapers  are  featur-  } 

ing  them  under  a  special  War-time  head.  An- 
other  example  of  the  alertness  of  The  Haskin  ^ 
Information  Service,  Washington,  D,  C.  Jfm//  i 


Tht  ChottOT  Timoa  (E  30,tt9)  hmt  renewed 
it*  contract  for  The  Haskin  Service.  i 


THI  TURBOSUPERCHARGiK 

a  130-puund  mechanical  lung 
Jor  airplanes. 


JIT.PROPU1SION  PLANE 

now  in  production. 


GAS  TURilNE 

the  simplest  heat-engine 
ever  developed. 


BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


Prtntcd  in  U.  S.  A. 


UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 


30  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Principal  Unite  in  the  United  Statee  and  their  Products 

AUOYS  AND  HUTAU  ~Eleetr«  MctAllargieal  Compaoj*  Haynes  Stellite  Company^  Kemet  Labnratories  Company,  Ine.,  United  States  Vanadiam  Corporation 
—  Cai^ldo  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation  PLASTICS  — Bakellte  Corporation  ILICTIOOES#  CAKIONS  A  lATTtllES—  National  Carbon  Company,  Ii 

INOUSTtlAl  GASES  AND  CAtSIOI—  Thn  LMn  Alv  PtaGaata  fampanr.  The  Ozweld  Railroad  Serrlce  Company,  The  Prest-O-Llto  Company,  Inc. 


The  most  important  part 
of  this  picture  is  the^|/jS^^ 

The  engines  of  high-flying  planes  “breathe”  in  rarefied 
atmosphere  by  means  of  the  turbosupercharger  which  supplies 
them  with  air. 

The  turbosupercharger— a  small,  high-speed  turbine-type  air 
compressor  (see  sketch  below)— is  driven  by  the  energy  in  the 
exhaust  flames  from  the  plane's  engines. 

Driving  turbines  by  gas  flames  has  been  a  dream  of  engineers 
for  many  years.  However,  they  bad  to  wait  for  the  metal  parts 
that  would  remain  hard  and  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  wear 
of  flaming  heat  at  terrific  speed. 

Alloys  that  are  strong  even  when  red  hot  and,  at  the  same 
time,  adequately  resistant  to  corrosion  and  wear  were  developed 
more  than  20  years  ago  by  HaYNES  STELUTE  COMPANY,  a  Unit 
of  UCC.  All  these  years  the  ways  to  shape  any  but  simple  parts 
of  these  “red-hard”  alloys  have  been  too  slow  and  costly  for  mass 
production.  Now  Haynes  Stellite  bas  perfected  a  new  technique 
for  making  cast  precision  parts  by  the  millions  and  this  has  made 
tUrbosuperebargers  possible  and  practical. 

Gas  turbines,  jet-propelled  planes  and  similar  important 
scientific  developments  are  making  swift  strides  now  because  this 
Unit  of  UCC  gives  engineers  mass  production  of  precision  parts 
that  remain  strong,  hard  and  wear-resisting  even  when  red  hot. 


Engineers,de$igners,and  teachers  are  invited  to  send  for  booklet  /-6 
“Tables  of  Physical,  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Properties — Products 
of  Haynes  Stellite  Company.”  There  is  no  obligation. 
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COMPLETE  REPORT  OF  ASNE  WORLD  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

ITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  1475  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  18.  N,  Y. 


JUNE  18,  1945 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


Jvine  lU,  19  U5 


Dear  Lir.  Forrest; 

It  was  good  to  see  you  and  yoxir  associates , 
lir,  Ralph  licGill,  Editor  of  the  ATIAUTA  CONSTITUTION, 
and  Dean  Carl  Ackerman,  of  the  School  of  Joimialism 
at  Columbia  University,  con?)rising  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Ccxnznittee  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editor's.  I  desire  to  thank  you  heartily  for  sending  me 
a  copy  of  the  report  which  you  will  make  to  the  A.S.N.E. 
and  which  you  outlined  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  very 
interesting  conference. 

Just  as  my  lamented  predecessor  wished  you  and 
your  colleagues  Godspeed  when  you  started  on  your  around 
the  world  mission  in  the  interest  of  fTeer  and  better  dis¬ 
semination  of  news, ,  so  I  was  glad  to  v/elcome  you  heme  from 
an  itinerary  which  I  understand  included  the  principal 
capitals  of  Europe,  the  Orient,  Australia  and  South  America. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  laudable  purpose  of  ^our  mission 
will  be  realized  to  the  end  that  freedom  of  the  press  may 
became  a  vehicle  of  more  sympathetic  understanding  and 
therefore  closer  friendship  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  unhappy  ccaiflict  of  principles  and  policies 
which  has  sundered  the  world  and  threatened  civilization 
throu^  six  tragic  yeeirs  emphasizes  the  need  of  continued 
cooperation  among  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  hope  your  mission  will  contribute  to  that  happy 
consummation.  I  shall  locdc  forward  with  keen  anticipation 
to  the  stuty  of  your  report. 

Very  s^cerely  yqus^f 


Vi’ilbur  Forrest,  Esq., 
NE17  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE, 
New  York,  Hew  York. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

June  16,  1945 

Mr.  Wilbur  Forrest, 

New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  sending  me  on  advance  copy  of  the 
report  by  the  special  Free  Press  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

The  support  which  this  Government  has  given  to  the  principle  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  and  to  its  promotion  throughout  the  world  is  a  matter 
of  record. 

Here  at  the  Son  Francisco  Conference  on  International  Organization 
the  United  States  delegation  has  taken  the  leadership  in  ensuring  that  the 
new  world  organization  shall  promote  fundamental  freedoms.  The  Charter 
specifically  provides  that  the  organization  shall  promote  “Universal  respect 
for,  and  observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  language,  religion,  or  sex." 

I  and  my  colleagues  on  the  United  States  delegation  regard  freedom 
of  speech  os  one  of  the  fundamental  freedoms  referred  to  in  this  Charter. 
It  is  our  further  understanding  that  freedom  of  spjeech  includes  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  communication  and  freedom  of  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Not  only  will  the  Charter  give  strong  and  express  recognition  to  these 
basic  principles,  it  will  also  contain  specific  provision  for  action  in  these 
fields. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  empowered  “to  make  recommen¬ 
dations,  on  its  own  initiative,  for  promoting  respect  for,  and  observance  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  and  the  Council  is  specifically 
directed  to  set  up  a  Commission  for  the  promotion  of  human  rights. 

We  may  be  sure,  I  think,  that  when  a  Commission  is  established,  the 
United  States  Government  will  urge  that  it  should  promptly  study  the 
means  of  promoting  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  communication,  and 
fuller  flow  of  knowledge  and  of  information  between  all  peoples.  In  the 
meantime  we  shall  press  forward  our  active  efforts  to  further  these  objec¬ 
tives  in  every  practicable  way. 

The  report  which  your  committee  has  brought  back  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
of  great  assistance  to  all  of  us.  I  congratulate  you  and  your  associates  on 
the  completion  of  a  mission  of  public  service  in  the  best  traditions  of  our 
democracy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  State 
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Full  Report  of  ASNE  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  Information 


To  THE  Board  of  Directors  : 

on^ovember°  28°Y944“a^  com"  HEREWITH  is  the  complete  report  oi  the  World  Freedom  of  Informa- 
nittee  of  three,  appointed  by  tion  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
President  John  S.  Knight,  left  delivered  to  the  ASNE  Board  of  Directors  in  Washington  June  9,  1945. 
f^th^'^puSoirorcolS’erdig  Committee  consisting  of  Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  editor  of  the 

rith  newspaper  editors  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  chairman;  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the 
jovernment  officials  wherever  Atlanta  Constitution;  and  Dean  Carl  Ackerman  of  the  Columbia 

SiUlf  to  a'‘cqua7nt'‘theiJr  wHh  University  (N.  Y.)  School  of  Journalism,  prepared  this  report  on 

Reviews  of  the  Society  regard-  their  40,000-mile  trip  around  the  world  visiting  22  cities  in  11  major 
ini  an  international  freedom  of  countries,  conferring  with  newspaper  editors  and  government  officials 
f  thrLp^thlt  “•  o*  U*®  Society  regarding  inter- 

editors  and  government  notional  freedom  of  the  press. 

o&ials  would  support  at  the  Editor  &  Publisher  prints  this  report  in  lull  as  a  public  service  to 

proper  time  a  proposal  to  in-  , . 

tilde  in  post-war  treaties  of  •Tee  journalism  the  world  over. 

pace  certain  provisions,  not- 

*ly:  - -  ■  ' 

A  pledge  of  governments 

not  to  censor  news  at  the  ceeded  to  Great  Britain  for  con-  up  often  in  advance  by  officials 

source;  not  to  use  the  press  ferences  with  editors  and  gov-  of  Embassies  and  Legations,  of- 

as  an  instrument  of  national  ernment  officials  in  London,  hcials  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
policy,  and  to  permit  a  free  thence  to  Paris,  to  Brussels,  formation.  Public  Relations  offi- 

Sow  of  news  in  and  out  of  Rome,  Athens,  Cairo,  Ankara  cers  and  the  U.  S.  Army  and 

signatory  countries.  and  Istanbul;  to  Teheran,  thence  Army  Transport  Command. 

Members  of  your  Committee,  to  Moscow,  Chungking,  New  Travel  by  air  for  the  most  part 
their  mission  completed,  appre-  Delhi  and  to  Australia,  with  with  the  Army  Transport  Com- 
ciite  the  honor  done  them  in  conferences  in  Melbourne,  Syd-  mand  demonstrated  this  world 
being  privileged  to  make  a  most  ney,  Canberra  and  Brisbane.  girdling  war  service  to  be 
important  and  interesting  jour-  The  Committee  found  it  in-  worthy  of  the  highest  traditions 
n^,  and  will  be  pleased  to  meet  expedient  to  attempt  visits  in  of  American  organization  and 
with  the  directors  or  members  neutral  Eire,  Spain,  Sweden,  administration.  Broad  oceans 
«<  the  Society  to  report  or  Switzerland  and  some  Balkan  and  forbidding  mountain  rang^ 
Totally  answer  questions  which  capitals  due  to  lack  of  travel  fade  away  before  the  high  skill 
oiy  occur  beyond  the  Commit-  facilities  and  conditions  of  war.  with  which  American  pilots  and 
lee's  formal  report.  However,  the  Committee  did  crews  are  flying  above  the 

Previous  to  departure,  your  confer  with  the  Prime  Ministers  earth. 

Committee  received,  through  and  other  government  officials  Conferences  held  by  your 
the  courtesy  of  Secretary  of  of  Holland  and  Norway  as  well  Committee  with  editors  in  the 

Slate  Stettinius,  special  State  as  President  Benes  of  Czecho-  various  world  capitals  proved 

Drpartment  passports,  together  Slovakia,  these  being  at  the  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
with  a  letter  instructing  Em-  time  in  exile.  Also,  communica-  spark  of  press  freedom  is  alight 
hassles  and  Legations  every-  tions  were  in  due  time  ad-  and  that  a  movement  to  this 
rtere  to  assist  the  Committee  dressed  to  editors  and  govern-  end  will  have  strong  editorial 
in  its  work.  ment  officials  of  Switzerland  .support  when  statesmen  sit 

Further  to  facilitate  trans-  and  Sweden  through  the  Office  down  to  frame  the  peace 
Portation  by  air,  the  War  De-  of  War  Information  in  these  treaties. 

Partment  issued  travel  orders  countries.  Your  Committee’s  contacts 

of  first  priority  on  all  planes  It  had  been  the  intention  of  with  government  officials  in 
operated  by  the  Army  Trans-  your  Committee  to  visit  numer-  many  capitals  also  indicated 

port  Command.  The  Commit-  ous  capitals  of  South  America,  keen  interest.  In  but  few  cases 

•oe.  moreover,  carried  letters  News,  however,  reached  the  was  there  dissent  and  in  many 
ooounending  its  mission  which  Committee  while  in  Asia  that  instances  there  was  genuine  en- 
Wre  signed  by  the  President  twenty  American  Republics  thusiasm. 

of  the  United  States;  General  meeting  at  Chapultepec  Castle  Among  several  others,  Presi- 
^rge  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  in  Mexico  City  had  pledged  dent  Benes  of  Czechoslovakia 
General  H.  H.  Arnold,  lifting  of  war-time  press  con-  stated:  “Without  freedom  of  the 
^ef  of  the  Army  Air  Corps;  trols  and  peace-time  inter-  press,  democracy  is  impossible.” 
«mes  Forrestal.  Secretary  of  change  of  information.  This  ac-  T.  V.  Soong,  Foreign  Minister 
otNavy;  Tom  Connally,  Chair-  tion  was  good  news  and  made  of  China,  expressed  his  senti- 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  it  possible  to  postpone  contacts  ments  in  similar  terms.  Prime 
^Wunittee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate;  with  fellow  editors  and  officials  Minister  Saracouglu  of  Turkey 
J®*  Bloom,  Chairman  of  the  of  the  Latin  Republics  to  an-  adhered  to  the  principle  of  post- 
■Jwign  Affairs  Committee  of  other  time.  war  press  freedom  in  liberal 

•P*  House  of  Representatives,  Throughout  a  long  and  often  terms  and  His  Majesty,  King 
General  Dwight  D.  Eisen-  arduous  itinerary,  the  Convmit-  Farouk  of  Egypt,  adihered  to  it 
•^er.  tee  was  aided  immeasurably  by  without  reservation.  Your  Com- 

Committee  first  pro-  arrangements  and  programs  set  mittee  is  also  led  to  believe  that 
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a  more  liberai  press  policy  is 
in  the  making  in  Russia. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  ill¬ 
ness,  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman 
of  the  Coluntbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  was  unable  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  conferences  in  Athens. 
Cairo,  Ankara  and  Istanbul,  but 
did  have  opportunities  to  meet 
Egyptian  journalists  in  Cairo 
and  newspaper  men  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  Dean  Ackerman  also  found 
it  necessary  to  remain  in 
Chungking,  China,  to  confer 
with  the  faculty  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  School  of  Journalism  there, 
and  thus  was  unable  to  attend 
conferences  in  India  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  However,  Dean  Acker¬ 
man  spent  two  weeks  in  the 
Philippines,  where  he  conferred 
with  editors,  officials  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  Army  officers. 

Conferences  with  editors  usu¬ 
ally  took  the  form  of  dinners, 
luncheons  or  teas,  at  W'hich 
members  of  your  Committee  ex¬ 
plained  the  purposes  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  and  invited  questions.  It 
was  most  often  necessary  to 
emphasize  that  the  Committee’s 
mission  concerned  post-war  con¬ 
ditions  rather  than  the  current 
war  security  censorship  which 
existed  everywhere. 

Efforts  to  draw  statements 
from  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  upon  allegations  that  gov¬ 
ernments  were  using  security 
as  a  subterfuge  for  political 
censor^ip  were  constant  and 
had  to  be  carefully  avoided.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that 
many  governments  were  con¬ 
trolling  the  press  politically 
under  the  guise  of  war  security. 
The  end  of  the  war  in  Europe 
has  since  modified  or  erased  the 
security  factor. 

Your  Committee  believes  that 
a  strong  argument  for  press  free¬ 
dom  in  the  treaties  is  contained 
in  the  following  point  which 
was  stressed  in  our  many  con¬ 
ferences.  It  is:  Had  not  Fascist 
and  Nazi  forces  in  Italy  and 
Germany  seized  and  dominated 
ffie  press  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  facilities  at  the  start,  Rie 
growth  of  these  poisonous  dic¬ 
tatorships  might  well  have  been 
prevented  amJ  the  indoctrina¬ 
tion  of  national  thought  in  the 
direction  of  hatred  and  mistrust 
might  have  been  impossible. 

It  was  constantly  emphasized 
that  the  ability  of  political  lead¬ 
ership  to  seize  power  and  black 
out  the  minds  of  whole  peoples 
must  be  prevented  in  the  futiire 
if  peace  is  to  be  maintained 


with  the  aid  ol  international 
tolerance  and  understanding. 

It  was  further  contended  that 
dictatorship  control  of  the  press 
originated  in  Italy  when  the 
Mussolini  regime  halted  a  free 
flow  of  news  and  dominated  the 
Italian  press  with  Fascist  propa¬ 
ganda  which  eventually  took 
the  form  of  preaching  hatred 
against  other  nations.  Deprived 
of  information  except  that 
which  a  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ment  elected  to  feed  them,  the 
Italian  people  were  led  supinely 
into  a  disastrous  series  of  con¬ 
troversies  and  war.  This  pat¬ 
tern  later  was  followed  by  Nazi 
Germany  and  satellites.  These 
people  emerge  today  from  the 
ruin  of  war  knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  the  world  around 
them.  They  sit  dazed  in  the 
rubble  which  once  represented 
an  ordered  society. 

Your  Committee’s  conferences 
brought  general  agreement  that 
if  there  is  to  be  a  free  flow  of 
news  between  nations  guaran¬ 
teed  by  treaty,  then  there  must 
accompany  this  a  renewed  sense 
of  journalistic  responsibility 
everywhere. 

During  many  conferences, 
questions  were  asked  about  the 
poraibility  of  an  international 
society  of  editors  or  journalists 
which,  in  periodical  meetings, 
might  act  as  a  forum  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  journalistic  ethics 
and  practices  and  treatment  of 
certain  professional  problems. 

Ihe  background  of  such 
queries  appeared  to  be  a  desire 
for  moral  support  on  the  part 
of  editors  and  oflScials  in 
weaker  nations  bordering  on 
more  powerful  neighbors.  Your 
Committee  agreed  as  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  international  con¬ 
ferences  which,  among  other 
functions,  could  serve  as  a  me¬ 
dium  for  raising  the  standards 
of  the  press  generally.  To  this 
end,  the  Committee  found 
agreement  among  newspaper 
executives  in  Australia  at  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane, 
and  among  government  officials 
at  Canberra,  that  the  first  inter¬ 
national  conference  should  be 
held  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
that  the  organization  of  such  a 
conference  should  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Australia  stands  geographi¬ 
cally  convenient  for  this  con¬ 
ference  and  is  one  of  the  na¬ 
tions  in  which  a  free  press  has 
long  flourished.  It  is  obvious 
to  members  of  your  Committee 
that  the  organization  of  a  world 
press  conference  in  one  of  the 
larger  nations  might  well  be 
regarded  askance  by  some,  due 
to  the  competitive  activities  of 
powerful  press  associations  in 
the^  larger  nations  or  sus¬ 
picions  based  on  often  ill- 
founded  information. 

It  is  evident  that  some  edi¬ 
tors  abroad  are  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  American  press 
is  dominated  by  the  advertiser 
and  that  much  of  American 
thinking  is  directed  towards 
undemocratic  policies  by  so- 
called  “newspaper  trusts”  or 
chains.  Your  Committee  met 
these  impressions  with  the 
statement  that  the  American 
press,  by  and  large,  seeks 
rather  the  approbation  of  the 
reader  through  objective  jour¬ 
nalism  —  presentation  of  the 
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December  14,  1944. 
Hon.  Edward  R. 

Stettinius,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  hasten  to  thank  you  for 
your  courtesy  and  your  as¬ 
sistance  incident  to  my  visit  to 
your  office  yesterday,  and  to 
confirm  to  you  some  of  the  oral 
statements  made  in  regard  to 
the  mission  of  the  Committee 
representing  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors 
soon  to  go  abroad. 

As  you  know,  this  mission 
was  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Society  at 
its  semi-annual  meeting  in 
Washington  on  November  28th. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Board 
adopted  a  resolution  submitted 
by  its  Committee  on  World 
Ptess  Freedom  outlining  the 
views  of  that  Committee  in  the 
direction  of  peace-time  freedom 
of  news  and  international  com¬ 
munications.  Herewith  the  text 
of  the  resolution : 

“Looking  forward  to  the  res¬ 
toration  of  international  com¬ 
munication  on  a  peace  basis, 
the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  today  in¬ 
vited  reciprocal  declarations 
by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  and  all  other  govern¬ 
ments.  press,  radio  and  other 
media  of  information,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  right  of  the  people  to 
read  and  hear  news  without 
hindrance. 

“The  Society  urged  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  barriers  to 
the  freedom  of  world  informa¬ 
tion. 

“The  Society  notes  with  satis¬ 
faction  the  recent  statement 
of  Edward  R.  Stettinius.  Jr., 
newly-appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  that  the  United  States 
plans  exploratory  talks  with 
other  nations  looking  to  inter¬ 
national  understanding  guar¬ 
anteeing  there  shall  be  no  bar¬ 
riers  to  interchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  among  all  nations. 

“In  its  deep  conviction  that 
freedom  of  information 
throughout  the  world  is  vital 
to  an  enduring  peace,  the 
American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  acclaims  the 
statements  of  this  principle 
which  have  been  made  by 
the  President,  by  both  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  parties, 
and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.” 

“In  his  historic  speech  of 
January  6.  1941,  defining  the 
Four  Freedoms.  President 
Roosevelt  said:  ‘The  first  is 
Freedom  of  Speech  and  Ex¬ 
pression — everywhere  in  the 
world.’ 

“At  its  Chicago  Convention  in 
June  1944,  the  Republican 
Party  adopted  the  following 


platform  plank:  ‘All  channels 
of  news  must  be  kept  open, 
with  equality  of  access  to  in¬ 
formation  at  the  source.  If 
agreement  can  be  achieved 
with  foreign  nations  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  same  principles,  it 
will  be  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  future  peace.’ 

“In  July,  1944,  the  Democratic 
Party,  at  its  national  conven¬ 
tion,  adopted  this  platform 
plank:  We  believe  in  the 

world  right  of  all  men  to 
write,  send  and  publish  news 
at  uniform  communication 
rates  and  without  interfer¬ 
ence  by  governmental  and  pri¬ 
vate  monopoly  and  that  right 
should  be  protected  by  treaty.’ 
“On  September  21,  1944,  both 
houses  of  Congress,  by  con¬ 
current  resolution,  made  the 
following  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciple:  “Resolved  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  (the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  concurring),  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
expresses  its  belief  in  the 
world-wide  right  of  inter¬ 
change  of  news  by  news-gath¬ 
ering  and  distributing  agen¬ 
cies,  whether  individual  or  as¬ 
sociate,  by  any  name,  without 
discrimination  as  to  sources, 
distribution,  rates,  or  charges, 
and  that  this  right  should  be 
protected  by  international 
compact.’ 

“Several  other  governments 
and  leaders,  by  their  recent 
statements,  show  that  they  al¬ 
so  recognize  that  freedom  of 
information  is  a  keystone  to 
world  law  and  order  with  jus¬ 
tice  based  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed. 

“All  these  signs  and  state¬ 
ments  are  encouraging,  but 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  never  will  re¬ 
lax  in  its  campaign  until  free¬ 
dom  of  information  becomes  a 
living  reality  everywhere  in 
the  world. 

“We  believe  that  most  Amer¬ 
icans  and  their  newspapers 
will  support  government  poli¬ 
cies  and  action  toward  re¬ 
moval  of  all  political,  legal 
and  economic  barriers  to  the 
media  of  information,  and 
that  our  government  should 
make  this  abundantly  clear  to 
other  nations. 

“Specifically,  we  urge  that 
both  the  administrative  and 
legislative  branches  of  our 
government,  and  that  other 
organizations  in  this  country 
and  abroad  join  us  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  further  freedom  of 
information.  This  program 
should  embrace  the  following 
goals: 

“1.  Recognition  that  com¬ 
plete  friendship  with  any 
other  sovereign  power  is  de¬ 
pendent,  among  other  consid¬ 
erations,  on  the  freedom,  the 
abundance  and  the  exchange 


of  information  between  ptt 
pie. 

“2.  Recognition  that  any 
printed  matter,  film,  broi^ 
cast  or  other  media  of  pubttt 
information  paid  in  whole  or 
in  part,  directly  or  indirecfly, 
by  a  government,  organizatki 
or  person,  shall  carry  cob- 
spicuous  labels  as  to  source. 
“3.  Recognition  that  any 
government  or  private  njon- 
oply  of  the  media  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  inimical  to  the  publk 
interest  and  incompatible  witk 
freedom  of  expression  anf 
competition  of  ideas  on  whick 
a  well  informed  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  based. 

“4.  Refusal  to  recognize  Ac 
right  of  any  government,  on 
ganization  or  person: 

“(a)  To  discriminate  againg 
any  media  of  information. 
“(b)  To  infringe  upon  free¬ 
dom  of  information  or  ex¬ 
pression. 

“(c)  To  place  any  barrien, 
technical,  political,  legal  or 
economic,  against  the  free 
exchange  of  informatka 
between  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

“(d)  To  censor  informatka 
in  time  of  peace,  except  for 
obscenity  or  fraud.” 
Subsequently,  Mr.  John  S. 
Knight.  President  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  appointed  the  three-mn 
committee  to  go  abroad  and 
include  me  as  chairman  in  my 
capacity  as  first  vice-president 
of  the  Society;  Mr.  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  Dean  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  School  of 
Journalism,  and  Mr.  Ralph  E. 
McGill,  editor  of  the  Atlaali 
( Ga. )  Constitution. 

It  is  understood  that  ^ 
Committee  goes  to  the  varioM 
world  capitals  representing  the 
American  Society  of  New*- 
paper  Editors  and  in  this  cr 
pacity  will  make  friendly  con¬ 
tact  with  leading  editors  and 
with  government  officials  for 
the  purpose  of  acquaintal 
them  with  the  basic  thought  of 
the  American  Society  that  free¬ 
dom  of  information  intew 
tionally  is  a  strong  contrito 
tion  to  the  future  peace  of  tM 
world.  The  Committee  wiH  ix 
no  way  represent  the  Ameri^ 
Press  Associations  which  sees 
the  same  goal  but  on  a  coo- 
mercial  basis. 

The  Committee’s  purpose  k 
to  urge  freedom  of  informatk* 
by  whatever  media.  It  « 
understood  that  any  and  all 
information  gathered  by  tM 
Committee  shall  be  made  awir 
able  to  the  Department  of  Stw 
as  well  as  to  the  Senate  w 
House  Committees  on  Foreigx 
Relations. 

Again  with  thanks  for  your 
most  valuable  cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WILBUR  FORREST. 


news  regardless  of  policy  re¬ 
flected  on  the  editorial  page. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
old-time  political  organ  and  Rie 
subsidized  news  agency  or  jour¬ 
nal  confined  to  “axe  grinding” 
had  largely  passed  out  of  the 
picture  b^ause  such  practice 


has  long  since  failed  to  draw 
reader  confidence  or  support, 
the  latter  being  the  only  key 
to  healthy  circulation  and 
through  it  stable  advertising 
revenue,  the  main  source  of  in¬ 
come  under  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  newspaper  publications. 


As  to  the  claim  that 
paper  trusts”  dominate  » 
thought  of  the  United  SUM* 
and  “poison  the  mir^s  oa 
people,”  as  one  Russian  wriw 
put  it,  your  Committw  ^ 
able  to  r^ly  that  this  situatw 
does  not  exist  sufficiently  to  w* 


forwe^ian  ^oi/ernmen 


t  csCeaderd  i^acL  Jtee 


hAdion 


The  Royal  Norwegian 
Government 
The  Prime  Minister 
Telephone:  Kensington  6311 
JN/TG/IB 

Kingston  House,  Princes  Gate, 
London.  S.W.  7. 

17th  Jan.,  1945. 
Mr.  Wilbur  Forrest, 

Chairman, 

Delegation  from  “American 
Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,” 
p.t.  London. 

Dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  to  promi¬ 
nent  r^resentatives  of  the 
American  press  that  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  government  is  most  sin¬ 
cerely  interested  in  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  freest  p^- 
sible  news  exchange  covering 
all  the  world,  when  this  war  is 
over.  We  are  even  interested 
in  such  an  exchange  of  news 
during  the  war. 

We  hope  that  the  scope  of 
this  free  and  world-wide  news 
exchange  will  also  include  full 


coverage  of  the  smaller  nations, 
,  such  as  Norway,  as  we  feel  that 
only  those  representatives  of 
the  Pre.ss  and  Radio  who  come 
to  see  for  themselves,  can  pre¬ 
sent  the  countries  concerned  to 
the  international  public  in  a 
way  which  will  create  full 
understanding.  We  wilt  always 
be  glad  to  receive  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Norway  and 
give  them  free  access  to  all 
sources  of  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  work. 

The  rights  of  the  free  press, 
and  of  die  expression  of  out¬ 
spoken  opinions  on  all  matters, 
was  provided  for  in  Norway’s 
Constitution  already  in  1814. 
I  do  not  think  Norway  will 
raise  any  objection  if  a  similar 
provision  is  laid  down  in  an 
international  convention,  grant¬ 
ing  a  free  exchange  of  unbiased 
news  all  over  the  world  with¬ 
out  monopoly-tendencies  or  dis¬ 
crimination  against  anybody. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed) 

JOHAN  NYGAARDSVOLD. 


Det  Kongelige  Kirke-Og 
Undervisningsdepartement 
The  Royal  Norwegian 
Ministry  of  Education 
Telephone;  Kensington  6311 
JHj/GB 

Kingston  House,  Princes  Gate, 
London.  S.W.  7. 

Jan.  24.  1945. 
Dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

A  free  and  unbiased  news 
service  on  a  world-wide  scale 
is  in  my  opinion  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  development 
of  an  efficient  and  growing  de¬ 
mocracy  inside  every  country, 
and  also  for  furthering  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Thus  I  consider  a  free  press 
and  a  free  broadcasting  service 
as  a  vital  means  for  Education 
in  citizenship,  not  least  in 
World  Citizenship. 

Thus  my  consideration  pre¬ 
supposes  that  the  people  who 
hold  the  reins  of  the  free  press 
and  the  free  broadcasting  serv¬ 
ices  are  aware  of  their  great 


responsibilities  and  act  in  ae 
cor^nce  therewith.  The  fatti 
given  must  be  the  true  faeti, 
and  the  information  must  takt 
into  account  all  nations  and  all 
different  fields  of  activity,  m 
that  the  people  may  be  able  to 
form  their  opinion  on  a  fin» 
foundation. 

It  is  most  significant  to  notiet 
that  the  people  of  the  occupy 
countries  who  for  so  masy 
years  have  been  exposed  to  i 
daily  drizzle  of  lies,  stronifly 
react  against  biased  and  coloN 
news,  and  have  a  real  hun^ 
for  true  information.  I  fed 
sure  that  a  free  press  and  a 
free  broadcasting  will  not  dip 
appoint  them,  when  the  curtain 
falls  on  the  tragedy  of  the  war 

Yours,  faithfully, 

( Signed ) 

NILS  HJEIMTVEar, 
Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs  of  the  Nor 
wegian  Government 


In  the  afternoon,  we  met 
with  Christopher  Chancellor,  of 
Reuters.  Chancellor,  person¬ 
able  and  ambitious  for  Reuters, 
declared  that  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  Reuters  had  divorced  it¬ 
self  of  all  foreign  office  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  own^  by  the  news¬ 
papers  of  England,  50-50  be¬ 
tween  the  London  and  the  pro¬ 
vincial  press.  A  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  with  Chancellor  as  the 
executive  director,  manages 
the  service.  He  declared  the 
agency  now  no  longer  gave 
away  news,  was  as  much  of  a 
competing  agency  as  the  United 
Press  or  /^ociated  Press  in 
America.  There  were,  he  said, 
positively  no  si^sidies.  He  de¬ 
clared  also  that  at  that  very 
moment  the  agency  was  under 
attack  by  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  because  of  its  re¬ 
porting  of  British  news.  He 
admitted  the  agency,  in  compe¬ 
tition,  would  sell  its  services 
at  a  cost-price  or  less,  in  some 
cases,  notably  France  or  Bel¬ 
gium  where  the  newly  liberat¬ 
ed  papers  could  not,  for  the 
time  being,  pay  costs. 

As  an  illustration,  he  told  us 
of  the  placing  of  Reuters  with 
the  Portugese  press  in  Lisbon. 
They  had  never  in  all  their  his¬ 
tory  paid  for  any  news  service 
but  always  had  taken  propa¬ 
ganda  services  given  them.  In 
fact,  they  admitted  being  paid 
to  publish  much  of  it. 

■They  were  sold  the  service  at 
cost,  and  after  a  year,  were 
greatly  pleased  with  news  as 
commodity  as  compared  with 
news  as  propaganda. 

Chancellor  promised  us  all 
assistance  and  cooperation  in 
tbe  post-war  plan  of  the  Amer- 
i«an  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

(Note:  Editors  in  India,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  whom  visited  us 
in  London,  and  newspaper  men 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  declared 
Reuters  followed  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  England  but  in  the  do¬ 


minions  and  in  their  sphere  of 
influence,  such  as  Egypt,  Syria 
and  so  on,  carefully  screened 
out  all  news  not  in  line  with 
British  policy.  This  certainly 
seemed  to  be  true  in  our  later 
travels,  but  seemed  due  to  local 
censorship  rather  than  to 
Reuters. ) 

January  16,  1945:  The  morning 
was  taken  over  with  informal 
discussions  with  American  cor¬ 
respondents. 

At  noon  we  had  a  long  talk 
with  Ambassador  Winant  in  his 
fiat  adjoining  the  Embassy.  He 
was  suffering  from  a  severe 
cold.  He  praised  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
for  its  decision  to  send  a  com¬ 
mittee  abroad  and  declared  the 
post-war  world  must  recognize 
the  great  importance  of  a  free 
flow  of  news  in  and  out  of  all 
countries  as  a  factor  of  post¬ 
war  peace. 

He  discussed  his  job  as  head 
of  the  International  Labor  Of¬ 
fice  at  Geneva  before  we  got 
into  the  war.  He  maintained 
there  a  large  clipping  bureau 
and  it  was  possible,  he  said,  to 
see  the  spread  of  controls  over 
the  press  and  to  measure  rather 
accurately  the  distressing  influ¬ 
ences  and  results  of  such  con¬ 
trol  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

He  explained  how  it  was 
possible  for  trained  observers 
to  obtain  information  from 
what  was  withheld,  but  that 
the  minds  of  people  could  be 
swayed  easily  and  quickly  by 
controlled  presses  and  radios  in 
the  hands  of  those  aiming  at 
war. 

He  believes  firmly  that  un¬ 
less  the  peace  treaties  take  into 
account  the  necessity  of  a  free 
flow  of  information  in  and  out 
of  all  countries,  the  peace  can¬ 
not  be  maintained. 

Later  we  saw  Eduard  Benes, 
President  of  the  Czechoslovak¬ 
ian  government  in  exile.  He 
declared  a  free  press  vital  to 
die  welfare  of  a  democratic 


small  nation.  He  recalled  how 
the  Czechs  were  flooded  and 
drowned  out  by  the  German 
claims  in  the  appeasement  era 
and  declared  his  government, 
so  long  as  he  had  any  influ¬ 
ence,  would  support  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors’  principles. 

Our  final  engagement  of  the 
afternoon  was  with  Barrington 
Ward,  editor  of  The  London 
Times.  He  endorsed  our  prin¬ 
ciples  and  discussed  the  British 
point  of  view.  He  declared  it 
to  be  identical  with  our  own 
and  discussed  the  much-dis¬ 
cussed  voluntary  censorship 
popularly  believed  to  apply  at 
all  times  to  the  British  press. 

As  an  illustration,  he  talked 
of  the  abdication  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Windsor  at  the  time 


^•c/ 


President  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic 

London,  23rd  Jan.,  1945. 

My  dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
receive  you  and  your  colleagues 
last  week  and  to  have  such  an 
interesting  conversation  with 
you  about  the  problems  raised 
by  the  freedom  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  the  press  in  the  liber¬ 
ated  countries  of  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding  my  own. 

I  am  glad  to  repeat  in  writ¬ 
ing  what  I  was  able  to  tell  you 
and  your  colleagues  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  your  visit  to  my  oflBce; 
Czechoslovakia  will,  I  am  sure, 
stand  for,  and  will  herself  en¬ 
sure,  full  freedom  of  public 
opinion  and  a  free  democratic 
Press.  For  this  not  only  cor¬ 
responds  to  our  deepest  convic¬ 
tion,  but  is  in  our  own  vital 
interests  as  well. 


of  his  decision  to  marry  Mn 
Simpson.  He  declared  Britiik 
newspapers  did  not  wilfully 
withhold  the  news.  It  wu 
simply  a  case,  he  said,  in  whidi 
nothing  really  had  happentd. 
A  great  effort  was  being  made 
to  persuade  the  King  to  aban¬ 
don  his  plan.  Until  he  did 
something,  it  was  not  possibk 
to  publish  anything  about  it 
'They  kept  hoping  the  whole 
thing  might  blow  over,  by  hii 
giving  up  the  idea,  but  when 
he  refused,  they  published  all 
they  could  learn.  Until  then, 
he  said,  there  was  only  gosip 
and  the  papers  could  not,  with¬ 
out  some  real  basis  of  newi, 
go  ahead  with  the  story.  There 
was  never  at  any  time  W 
decision  by  the  papers  to  with¬ 
hold  news  nor  was  there,  he 


As  a  small  country  aid  • 
small  nation  we  are  profoundly 
interested  in  freedom  of 
ion  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press  being  maintained  in  other 
countries,  for  this  is  indeed  one 
of  the  surest  guarantees  of  ju*- 
tice  being  done  to  ourselv» 
Indeed,  during  the  Munio 
crisis  the  sympathy  which  w* 
enjoyed  in  the  free  world  dr 
spite  the  overwhelming 
of  German  propaganda  was  d« 
only  to  the  freedom  of  tM 
press.  ’This  is  a  fact  which  w 
never  be  forgotten  and  wh» 
will  again  make  freedom  «  tM 
press  one  of  the  principal  Hv 
erties  of  our  new  Republic. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  tn« 
success  of  your  work. 

I  remain. 

Yours  sincerely. 


(Signed)  ^ 
EDUARD  BENES. 


Mr.  Wilbur  Forrest, 
London. 
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Md.  any  innpasition  of  censor- 
Eip  by  the  government  or  re- 
l^t  for  it.  They  knew  some- 
hiing  was  going  on,  but  aside 
Ptxn  rumors,  could  not  find 
E^itig  official  to  go  on  until 
K  last  few  days,  when  they 
fcre  told  in  confidence  the 
ling  was  considering  such  a 
iove  but  might  be  made  to 
ekange  his  mind. 

In  the  evening  we  had  dinner 
fith  Brendan  Bracken.  British 
Jtoister  of  Information,  and 
Ire  members  of  his  staff.  This 
fas  at  the  Ministry  Building. 

It  was  a  long  meeting  of 
(ore  than  three  hours  in  which 
Iw  discussion  was  fast,  furious, 
ad  at  times  approaching  the 
Krimonious. 

Bracken  patently  did  not 
are  much  for  newspapers  or 
te  profession,  but  he  gave  it 
ip  service  within  limitations. 
(This  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee.)  He  immediately 
filed  away  from  any  official 
itatement  accepting  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  principles,  saying  news¬ 
papers  should  insist  that  gov- 
amments  have  no  ‘  pets”  in  giv¬ 
ing  out  news,  and  no  “pipe 
leaks."  This  may  have  been 
u  offensive  against  us  to  fore- 
itall  the  American  criticism  of 
the  fact  that  British  pipe  leaks 
Kooped  the  world  on  the  first 
Big  Three  conference. 

These  "pipe  leaks”  and  “pets" 
he  declared  to  be  the  only  real 
fceat  to  a  free  press.  Any 
diacussion  of  a  free  British 
press  would  not  be  possible  in 
Parliament,  he  said,  because 
there  was  no  dispute  about  it 
lad  most  members  would  speak 
ig)  and  say  it  was  already  too 
free. 

He  discussed  the  London 
press  and  said  that  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  no  editor,  with  the  pos¬ 
able  exception  of  the  editor  of 
the  Times,  had  any  real  voice. 
Great  chains  were  springing  up 
«nd  editors  had  to  express  the 
opinions  and  the  propaganda 
of  the  wealthy  owners  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  chains  who  did  not 
wish  any  voice  expressed  that 
^ered  from  their  interests. 
Mitors.  he  found,  were  merely 
office  boys  insofar  as  forming 
or  expressing  public  opinion. 

The  Times,  he  said,  in  re.ply 
»  a  question,  was  not.  as  pop- 
toly  •  supposed,  the  voice  of 
w  government.  He  pointed  out 
Ibe  Times  was  even  then  sup¬ 
porting  the  EAM  in  Greece 
•gainst  the  Churchill  govern¬ 
ment. 

He  declared  that  in  England 
me  people  were  giving  less  and 
ws  credence  to  the  large 
PJPer.s  and  more  and  more  to 
me  provincial  press,  of  which 
me  Manchester  Guardian  is  an 
^mple.  (Chancellor,  of  Reu- 
ws,  also  expressed  this  opin- 
^  in  a  second  meeting,  a 
bmcheon.  we  had  with  him  fol- 
the  Bracken  dinner. ) 

He  discussed  the  possibility. 
®  England,  of  newspapers  hav- 
mg  to  go  it  on  circulation  reve- 
I'oe  alone  should  a  socialist 
Wwernment  get  in  power  and 
•wlish  brands.  Much  of  his 
“•Mission  was  flung  in  defen- 
Wely,  or  so  it  seemed  to  us. 
m  avoid  our  insistent  demand 
b*  make  some  sort  of  statement 


Ministry  of  Information 
Malet  St.,  W.C.  I. 

25th  Jan.,  1945. 
Dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

You  will  remember  that  on 
the  evening  when  you  and  your 
colleagues  dined  with  Mr.  Bren¬ 
dan  Bracken  a  suggestion  was 
made  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  you  for  the  purposes  of 
your  mission  to  have  a  short 
statement  from  us  of  the  Press 
system  prevailing  in  this  coun¬ 
try  before  and  during  the  war. 
and  a  note  of  the  Ministry  of 
Information’s  position  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it.  I  have  drawn  up 
a  note  which  has  been  seen 
and  approved  by  Mr.  Bracken 
and  I  am  enclosing  it  with  this 
letter  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  of  some  use  to  you. 

I  do  hope  that  your  journey, 
which  you  are  undertaking  in 
so  generous  a  public  spirit,  will 
prove  a  fruitful  one.  and  we 
shall  be  very  interested  to  hear 
any  account  of  your  tour  that 
you  may  be  able  to  serwl  to  us. 

With  kind  regards. 

Yours  sincerely. 

<  Signed ) 

CYRIL  J.  RADCLIFFE. 
Wilbur  Forrest.  Esq. 

Note 

1.  The  Press  system  in  the 
United  Kingdom  before  the 
present  war  was  one  of  full 
freedom.  No  license  was  re¬ 
quired  to  start  or  conduct  a 
new.spaper.  nor  was  there  any 
official  power  to  censor  contents 
before  publication  or  to  sup¬ 
press  or  suspend  a  paper  by 
reason  of  anything  that  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  it. 

2.  The  laws  of  libel,  civil 
and  criminal,  give  individual 
citizens  protection  against  per¬ 
sonal  vilification.  The  Official 
Secrets  Acts  punish  certain  un¬ 
authorized  disclosures  of  in¬ 
formation  in  the  possession  of 
the  Government.  There  are 
limited  restrictions  ( imposed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1926) 
on  the  reporting  of  Divorce 
proceedings,  and  the  inherent 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  prevents  prejudicial 
comment  on  a  case  that  is  sub 
judice  or  attempts  to  impair 
the  administration  of  justice  by 
malicious  attacks  on  judges. 
There  is  criminal  liability  in 
respect  of  obscene  publications. 
But  within  the  general  frame 
that  included  these  special  re- 
trictions  the  publication  of 


as  to  post-war  policy  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

He  discussed  the  possibility 
of  partv  papers,  now  develop¬ 
ing  in  England.  The  Socialists, 
he  said,  already  had  a  paper 
and  if  they  were  to  come  to 
power,  they  might  make  of 
their  paper  an  official  organ 
and  favoi*  it  with  all  govern¬ 
ment  news.  He  admitted  he 
did  not  think  this  would  hap¬ 
pen.  even  if  the  Socialists  came 
to  power,  because  they  had 
“too  much  sense”  to  adopt  such 
a  policy. 

South  African  papers  were 
discussed.  He  declared  that 
of  the  11  morning  papers  and  12 


news  and  the  expression  of 
views  and  comment  was  un¬ 
hampered. 

3.  The  outbreak  of  war  in 
1939  introduced  various  limita¬ 
tions  on  this  full  freedom.  They 
can  be  listed  in  order: 

( 1 )  Voluntary  Censorship.  All 
arrangements  for  censorship  of 
the  Home  Press  depend  on  vol¬ 
untary  agreement  between  the 
Government  and  the  Press  and 
its  existence  has  no  statutory 
origin.  Since  however  a  De¬ 
fence  Regulation  ( Defence 
Regulation  3)  has  made  it  an 
otfence  for  a  newspaper  to 
publish  any  information  which 
is  likely  to  be  of  value  to  the 
enemy  except  with  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Government,  the  vol¬ 
untary  censorship  is  empower¬ 
ed  to  give  this  authority  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  gen¬ 
erally.  The  censorship  role  is 
confined  to  advising  against  the 
publication  of  information  that 
would  be  likely  to  assist  the 
enemy  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war:  if  its  advice  were  dis¬ 
regarded  or  by  misadventure 
not  sought,  a  news  item  that 
offended  Defence  Regulation  3 
would,  if  serious,  be  followed 
by  a  prosecution.  The  cen¬ 
sorship  of  press  communica¬ 
tions  leaving  the  country  for 
overseas  has  been  exercised 
at  some  stages  of  the  war  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cover  classes 
of  information  other  than  mili¬ 
tary  information  likely  to  as¬ 
sist  the  enemy.  But  it  is  now 
confined  to  the  same  range 
as  the  home  Press  and  at  no 
time  has  any  censorship  been 
exercised  over  the  expression 
of  comments  for  opinions. 

(ii)  The  Defence  Regulations 

also  include  powers  ( Defence 
Regulations  2  (c)  and  (d) 

which  enable  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  by  executive  order  to 
suppress  a  newspaper  or  other 
publication  that  is  in  his  view 
engaged  in  the  systematic 
publication  of  matter  “calcu¬ 
lated  to  foment  opposition  to 

,the  prosecution  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue  of  any  war  in  which 
His  Majesty  is  engaged.”  This 
power  has  hardly  ever  been 
exercised  and  only  once 
against  a  newspaper,  the 
paper  in  question  being  sub¬ 
sequently  restored  to  circula¬ 
tion  as  before. 

(iii)  All  news  originating 
from  Government  sources  is 


afternoon  papers,  18  are  owned 
by  the  mining  corporations  and 
represent  its  views.  Chains,  he 
said,  were  a  threat  to  a  free 
press  and  an  evil  insofar  as  any 
nation  is  concerned. 

He  said  that  newspapers 
often  were  of  value  to  govern¬ 
ments.  citing  Mr.  Churchill’s 
frequent  clipping  of  some  criti¬ 
cism  and  his  sending  it  to  a 
Minister  with  a  query.  Never¬ 
theless  he  seemed  but  super¬ 
ficially  friendly  to  newspapers. 
Newspapers,  he  said,  should  be 
independent,  as  should  govern¬ 
ment.  but  both  should  be  lower 
than  the  legislative  branch  of 
government.  ( His  conception 


issued  to  the  Press  through 
the  machinery  of  the  Ministry 
of  Information  News  Division, 
The  result  is  to  make  Gov¬ 
ernment  news  and  a  certain 
amount  of  background  infor¬ 
mation  available  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  .same  form  to 
as  many  Press  representatives, 
home  or  overseas,  as  like  to 
come  within  the  range  of  the 
issuing  machine — in  effect,  all 
main  interests.  This  still 
leaves  a  wide  range  of  back¬ 
ground  information  free  to  be 
handled  by  the  various  de¬ 
partmental  public  relations 
branches  through  their  own 
channels  or  to  be  obtained  by 
Press  representatives  by  the 
exercise  of  their  own  initia¬ 
tive.  „  , 

4.  All  Defence  Regulations 
are  temporary  war-time  orders 
made  under  executive  powers 
given  by  Parliament  and  the 
executive  powers  will  expire 
with  the  emergency  which 
called  them  into  being.  Cen¬ 
sorship.  war-time  restrictions 
on  the  publication  of  news,  and 
the  power  to  suppress  news¬ 
papers  will  therefore  disappear 
when  the  war  comes  to  an  end. 
and  there  is  no  intention  or 
policy  in  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to  continue  such  restric¬ 
tions  under  a  new  form. 

5.  The  Government  have 
throughout  regarded  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Information  as  an 
agency  created  to  serve  the 
.special  circumstances  brought 
into  being  by  the  war  and  it 
is  not  their  intention  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  life  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  into  peace-time. 

6.  The  end  of  hostilities  will 
therefore  mean  the  end  of  such 
special  restrictions  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  as  war-time 
conditions  have  made  inevi¬ 
table.  When  they  are  gone, 
the  system  in  this  country  will 
revert  to  the  system  of  full 
freedom  that  prevailed  before 
the  war.  That  the  unprece¬ 
dented  strain  of  war  in  this 
country  has  not  led  to  any 
greater  limitations  of  freedom 
than  those  enumerated  above 
is  as  eloquent  a  testimony  as 
actual  experience  could  provide 
that  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  upholds  in 
practice  the  principles  of  free 
expression  and  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  to  which  their  lead¬ 
ers  have  often  subscribed. 

(Signed)  C.  R. 


of  government  was,  of  course, 
that  of  the  British  form.) 

Bracken  refused  to  give  a 
letter  supporting  our  principles 
and  absolutely  refused  to  ap¬ 
proach  Mr.  Churchill.  After 
long  discussion  he  did  agree  to 
a  statement  of  intent  and  policy 
for  the  post-war  period  in 
which  the  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion  would,  he  hooed.  “go  out 
the  window.”  This  statement 
was  forwarded  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Paris  but  did  not 
catch  up  with  us  until  we  ar¬ 
rived  in  Cairo.  It  was  signed 
by  Sir  Cvril  Radcliffe.  legal 
advisor  to  Mr.  Bracken.  "The 
correspondence  appears  above. 
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On  the  next  day,  we  saw  the 
Dutch  Prime  Minister,  P.  S. 
Gerbrandy,  and  Minister  of  In¬ 
formation  A.  Pelt.  The  Min¬ 
ister  declared  the  Dutch  posi¬ 
tion  always  had  been  for  a 
free  press  and  that  such  a  guar¬ 
antee  existed  in  its  constitution. 
The  great  trouble  in  Holland, 
slowly  being  freed,  was  no  lack 
of  legal  guarantees  of  a  free 
press,  but  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  press.  (This 
was  a  statement  encoui.tered 
later  in  all  liberated  I’oun- 
tries. ) 

He  also  asked  that  America 
make  more  easily  available 
newspapers,  books  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Help  would  be  required 
in  equipment  as  the  Germans 
had  taken  presses,  linotypes 
and  so  on.  He  p,*omised  a 
statement  pledging  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  his  influence  to  the 
American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  principles. 

At  noon  we  lunche<i  with 
Chancellor  and  some  of  the 
Reuters  directors.  Tt  was  a 
social  occasion,  following  our 
ofiBcial  discussion  with  Chan¬ 
cellor.  He  did,  however,  sup¬ 
port  Bracken’s  view  concerning 
the  influence  on  political 
thought  of  the  provincial 
papers. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  at 
tea  with  the  editors  of  the  large 
Kemsley  chain  with  Lord  Kem- 
sley  present. 

At  6  P.M.  we  paid  a  call  to 
the  Turkish  Anihassador,  in¬ 
forming  him  of  our  intent  to 
visit  Turkey. 

At  6:30  we  attended  a  cock¬ 
tail  party  given  by  Ambassador 
Lithgow  Osborne  of  Norway 
for  us  and  the  Norwegian  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  exile  government. 

On  Thursday  we  were  guests 
at  luncheon  at  the  Times,  Col¬ 
onel  J.  J.  Astor  being  host. 
Colonel  Astor  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  treaties  must  care  for 
the  subject  of  a  free  press.  He 
was  en^usiastic  about  our  mis¬ 
sion  and  promised  to  take  up 
with  the  Empire  Press  Union 
the  principles  of  our  mission 
and  give  them  some  sort  of 
oflBcial  endorsement. 

In  the  afternoon  we  saw  Lon¬ 
don  representatives  of  the  In¬ 
dian  press,  the  Chinese  press, 
and  a  number  of  reporters  from 
London  publications. 

On  Friday  morning  we  again 
saw  a  number  of  reporters  and 
agency  representatives.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Netherlands  prob¬ 
lem,  and  the  small  nation  prob¬ 
lem  generally,  with  the  Neth¬ 
er  lan^  News  Agency  represen¬ 
tatives,  J.  van  der  Borgaert  and 
Arnold  vas  Dias,  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ANEP.  They  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  possibility  that 
Reuters,  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  and  INS  might, 
during  the  period  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  liberated  nations, 
step  in  and  so  firmly  establish 
themselves  during  the  poverty 
and  unorganized  condition  of 
the  agencies  in  the  smaller  na¬ 
tions  as  to  put  them  out  of 
business.  This  fear  was  en¬ 
countered  in  other  countries. 

They  pointed  out  the  high 
ethics  of  the  Dutch  agency 
which  had  refused  to  work 
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Ministerie  Voor  Algemeene 

OORLOGVOERING  VaN  HET 
Koninkruk 

(Netherland  Ministry  for  the 

Coordination  of  Warfare) 
ARLINGTON  HOUSE 
Arlington,  St.,  London,  S.W.  1 
9th  March,  1945. 

Regent  2141 
A.U.  199/45 
Dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

Following  the  conversation  I 
had  on  Wednesday,  January 
17th,  with  you  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  over 
which  you  preside,  I  have  pleas¬ 
ure  in  stating  as  follows  the 
views  of  the  Netherlands  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  regard  to  the 
problems  raised  by  your  Com¬ 
mittee  concerning  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  free  flow  of 
news,  the  free  circulation  of 
journalists  and  analogous  prob¬ 
lems. 

I.  As  you  know,  the  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression  and 
everything  that  pertains  to  it. 
including  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  existed  in  the  pre-war 
Netherlands  to  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  extent.  Not  only  was  this 
freedom  laid  down  in  the  Dutch 
constitution  almost  a  century 
ago.  but  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  life  of  the  nation.  After 
the  liberation  of  my  country, 
there  can  not  be  any  doubt  but 
that  this  freedom,  like  all  other 
democratic  institutions,  will  be 
fully  restored. 

In  the  course  of  our  conver¬ 
sation,  you  and  your  colleagues 
moreover  raised  the  problem 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
of  a  free  flow  of  news  in  a 
world-wide  sense,  stating  ^at 
the  purpose  of  your  mission 
was  to  further  such  freedom  as 
much  as  posible  in  all  coun¬ 
tries.  In  this  connection  you 
a^ed  me  whether  in  principle 
the  Netherlands  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  support 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the 
coming  peace  treaty  or  treaties 
to  the  effect  that  the  freedom 
.of  the  press  and  a  free  ex¬ 
change  of  news  are  to  be  de¬ 
clared  a  commonly  adopted 
principle  of  all  signatories  to 
these  treaties.  In  reply  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  in  case  it 
were  prc^osed  to  insert  such  a 
declaration  of  principle  in  the 
peace  treaties,  the  Netherlands 
Government  would  raise  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  it  although,  as  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  foregoing,  in 
the  case  of  Holland  its  con¬ 
firmation  is  not  required. 
Therefore  the  insertion  of  such 
a  clause  could  only  serve  the 


with  the  Germans  and  had  been 
abolished  and  supplanted  by  a 
German  agency  with  German 
capital. 

Sir  Walter  Leighton,  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  expressed  himself  as 
most  interested  in  our  mission, 
endorsed  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  asked  that  we  con¬ 
sider  agitation  for  a  world  con¬ 
gress,  or  association,  of  news¬ 
paper  editors. 


purpose  of  strengthening  the 
cause  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  those  countries,  co¬ 
signatories  of  the  treaties,  where 
this  freedom  has  not  yet  be¬ 
come  a  constitutionally  and 
practically  established  fact. 

U.  In  connection  with  the 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  as  mentioned  above,  I 
feel  sure  you  have  given 
thought  to  the  fact  that  among 
the  problems  the  post-war 
period  will  have  to  solve  are 
those  concerning  the  practical 
application  of  that  principle. 

I  refer  to  a  situation  which 
may  well  arise  in  several  coun¬ 
tries  already  liberated,  or  still 
to  be  liberated,  and  which  have 
been  impoverished  to  such  an 
extent  by  prolonged  occupation 
and  German  looting  that  the 
Government,  the  newspapers 
and  the  news  agencies,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  best  of  intentions, 
may  in  practice  be  unable  to 
bring  about  at  once  a  full  res¬ 
toration  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  however  much  they  may 
desire  to  do  so. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example. 
In  the  now  liberated  part  of 
the  Netherlands  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  25  newspapers 
among  a  population  of  over 
2.000,000.  These  papers  are  not 
subjected  to  any  censorship, 
except  the  usual  war-time  se¬ 
curity  censorship  which  also 
functions  in  the  U.S.A.  and  in 
Great  Britain.  They  can  there¬ 
fore  freely  express  their  opin¬ 
ions  and  are  supplied  with  a 
steadily  increasing  amount  of 
news,  home  and  foreign.  They 
find,  however,  that  owing  to 
lack  of  newsprint  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  print  all  but  a  fraction 
of  the  news  they  receive  while 
the  same  cause  also  operates  to 
limit  the  expression  of  editorial 
opinion.  A  similar  deficiency 
exists  with  regard  to  other  raw 
materials  necessary  for  the 
printing  of  newspapers  and 
even  with  regard  to  printing 
equipment,  part  of  which  was 
carried  off  by  the  German 
Army.  The  same  situation, 
even  worse,  will  arise  after  the 
liberation  of  that  part  of  the 
Netherlands  which  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  is  still  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  Hence  there  exists  the 
danger  that  it  may  take  quite 
a  time  before  the  press  can 
fully  enjoy  again  the  freedom 
to  which  it  is  entitled  under  the 
Constitution  unless  the  import 
of  equipment,  newsprint  and 
other  raw  materials  is  facilitated 
by  arrangements  between  the 
Netherlands  and  her  great  al¬ 
lies. 


HI.  Finally  I  would  like  to 
draw  your  attention  to  tho 
problem  of  cultural  relationi 
between  the  liberated  countrioi 
and  the  free  world  which,  I 
feel,  is  also  closely  linked  up 
with  the  general  question  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  exprei- 
Sion  raised  by  your  Commute* 
in  the  course  of  our  convene* 
tion.  For  the  time  being  the 
public  in  liberated  parts  of  the 
Netherlands  is  unable  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  any  British  or  Ame^ 
ican  periodicals  or  newspapers, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few 
OWI  and  MOI  publications, 
or  to  buy  any  British  or  Arae^ 
ican  books.  Civilian  travd 
abroad  is  practically  impoe* 
sible.  The  universities,  profes¬ 
sors  and  students  as  well  u 
the  clergy  are,  notwithstandini 
the  liberation,  spiritually  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  we  can¬ 
not  hope  for  an  improvement 
in  this  situation  as  long  as  the 
Netherlands  is  a  military  ope^ 
ational  theatre.  Nevertheless 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  u 
soon  as  military  circumstances 
permit  cultural  contacts  be¬ 
tween  my  country,  the  U.SA 
and  Great  Britain,  and  otha 
free  countries  should  be  rapid 
ly  restored.  Here  again  I  feel 
that  your  Committee  might  ful¬ 
fill  a  highly  useful  task  by 
pointing  out  in  its  report  the 
urgent  necessity  of  working  out 
plans  for  a  rapid  restoration 
and  possible  extension  of  sudi 
international  cultural  relations 
as  existed  in  pre-war  days 
amongst  the  churches,  univer 
sities,  publishers,  etc.  With¬ 
out  relations  of  this  kind,  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  expression 
is  bound  to  suffer  from  spiritual 
starvation. 

May  I  repeat  my  request  that 
a  copy  of  the  report  you  are 
going  to  draw  up  at  the  end  of 
your  mission  and  which.  I  feeL 
may  be  very  important,  be  sent 
to  Mr.  A.  Pelt,  Head  of  the 
Netherlands  Government  InfM- 
mation  Bureau,  momentarily  at 
Stratton  House,  Piccadilly,  Lon¬ 
don.  W.  1,  and  after  the  libe» 
tion  c/o  Netherlands  Foreign 
Office,  The  Hague.  Mr.  Pelt 
will  not  fail  to  keep  me  in 
formed  of  this  report. 

Wishing  you  a  successful  con¬ 
tinuation  of  your  mission,  I  am 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

(Signed) 

P.  S.  GERBRANDY. 
Wilbur  Forrest,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 


On  Saturday  we  met  with 
some  London  correspondents 
for  general  discussion.  We 
packed,  found  our  laundry  not 
back  from  the  week  before, 
and  sadly  resigned  ourselves 
to  its  loss. 

Already  we  were  suffering 
from  colds  which  were  to 
plague  us  later. 

On  Simday,  January  21,  we 
left  early  for  Bovington  Air¬ 
port,  with  Captain  Berger,  of 


we  met  with  the  PRO.  At  H  A.M.  we  took 
correspondents  off  for  France.  . 

scussion.  We  Before  leaving  London,  toe 
iir  laundry  not  Committee  dispatched 
week  before,  of  a  letter  to  Colonel  Asto. 
Sned  ourselves  Viscount  Rothermere  and  ^ 
W.  T.  Bailey,  soliciting  exprer 
were  suffering  sions  of  opinion  and  sugg<^ 
rich  were  to  tions  from  their  respective  ^ 
ganizations  w^iich 

anuary  21,  we  newspaper  world  of 

Bovington  Air-  Britain. 

ain  Berger,  of  (Letters  on  next  page) 
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FRANCE 

January  21,  1945:  We  took  off, 
11;40  a  m.,  from  Covington  Air¬ 
port.  London.  At  12:08  we  were 
irer  the  Channel  and  at  1:03 
boded  at  Orley  Airfield,  Paris, 
fe  were  met  by  Brigadier  Gen- 
(til  Frank  A.  Allen,  Director 
PBO,  SHAEF,  Colonel  George 
A.  Warden  ( British ) ,  Chief  Cen- 
lor;  Lt.  Col.  Edward  Strode,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officers,  Lt.  Col.  Bur¬ 
rows  Matthews,  Lt.  Col.  Ben  G. 
Oosby.  and  Captain  Anne  M. 
gellhenney,  WAC.  We  went  to 
the  Scribe  Hotel  and  were  guests 
of  General  Allen  at  lunch. 

The  weather  was  cold,  snow 
being  several  inches  deep,  and 
france  was  undergoing  her  most 
niserable  winter  since  1917. 
Heat  was  entirely  absent,  lights 
were  on  for  a  few  hours  only 
each  day,  food  was  scarce.  All 
Allied  troops  were  required  to 
ness  only  where  assigned  and 
nen  eating  in  French  restau¬ 
rants  were  subject  to  arrest.  Our 
Army  wisely  was  taking  precau¬ 
tions  to  avoid  criticism  which 
would  have  followed  had  our 
nen  been  allowed  to  eat  French 
food  which  was  extremely 
icarce. 

January  22,  1945:  Captain  Mc- 
Dhenney  had  arranged  a  pro- 
jiam  which  was  extremely  full 
ud  while  we  learned  to  love  her 
far  herself  alone,  we  called  her, 
before  the  week  was  done, 
“Borgia.”  She  and  Col.  Bur¬ 
rows  Matthews  were  former 
newspaper  people  from  the  Buj- 
filo  Courier-Express. 

At  noon  we  called  on  U.  S. 
Ambassador  Jefferson  Caffery. 
We  took  up  with  him  the  matter 
of  a  Spanish  visa.  He  assured 
m  of  his  interest  in  our  mission 
ond  offered  the  services  of  the 
bnbassy. 

Following  a  luncheon,  again 
luests  of  General  Allen,  we  had 
our  first  newspaper  conference. 
We  met  with  M.  Albert  Bayet, 
President,  Federation  Nationale 
de  la  Presse  Francaise,  at  Fed- 
mtion  headquarters,  6  bis,  pas- 
■ge  Violet. 

Present  also  were  M.  Blank, 
lumber  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep¬ 
uties  and  a  political  writer  for 
France  Soir.  M.  Bayet  had  be- 
|un  publication  of  an  under¬ 
pound  paper  in  1941,  Lc  Franc- 
Jfreur,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
wders  in  French  resistance  cir¬ 
cles. 

Arrangements  were  made  for 
*  conference  with  French  edi¬ 
tors. 

That  afternoon  we  had  a  con- 
wnce  with  officials  of  the  U.  S. 
OWI  service  in  the  offices  at  the 
American  Express  Company. 
Those  present  from  OWI  were: 
'•  M.  Bessie,  Press  Chief;  Ma¬ 
thew  Adams,  Newsprint  Alloca¬ 
tor;  Marston  Balch,  Press  Anal- 
W;  William  Bird,  Press  Section 
j^f;  and  Georges  Picard, 
•rroch  provincial  press. 

The  French  at  the  time  were 
"le  to  produce  only  about  3,000 
^  of  newsprint  per  week. 
h»ck  of  fuel,  chemicals,  labor 
jod  so  on  were  the  restricting 
•Tiers. 

OWI  had  worked  out  a  plan 
'•reby  there  was  an  exchange 
•F^m  with  Belgium.  Holland, 
of  whom  were  getting  small 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Colonel  J.  J.  Astor, 

President,  Empire  Press 

Union, 

Printing  House  Square. 

The  Viscount  Rothermere, 
Chairman.  Newspaper 

Proprietors  Association, 
Northcliffe  House, 

London,  E.C.  4. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Bailey,  President, 
Newspaper  Society. 

Salisbury  House  Sq., 

London,  E.C.  4. 

Dear  Sir: 

On  behalf  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
we  respectfully  invite  your  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  following 
proposition: 

Members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
numbering  approximately  350 
editors  of  leading  newspapers 
of  the  United.  States,  in  each 
state  in  our  country,  have  com¬ 
missioned  us  to  travel  to  all 
friendly  capitals  around  the 
world,  to  interview  newspaper 
proprietors  and  editors  and 
public  officials  in  regard  to  the 
post-war  relationships  of  news 
to  international  peace  and 
understanding. 

We  were  directed  also  to 
present  the  views  of  our  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  hope  that  news¬ 
paper  men  throughout  the 
world,  who  report  and  interpret 
news  and  who  inform  and  re¬ 
flect  public  (pinion,  will  co¬ 
operate  in  bringing  about  the 
greatest  post-war  international 
flow  of  information  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  journalism.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  believe  that  all  peoples 
should  have  this  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  for  intelligent  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  post-war  problems 
of  reconstruction  and  peace.  It 
is  the  view  of  the  Society  we 
have  the  honor  to  represent 
that  there  is  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  public  knowledge  and 
international  friendships. 

In  1934  the  ASNE  adopted  a 
resolution  on  this  subject.  At 
our  last  annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  April, 
1944  the  Society  voted  to  im¬ 
plement  these  ideas  by  confer¬ 
ences  within  the  United  States. 
In  November  last  the  Directors 
of  the  Society  voted  to  extend 
the  scope  of  this  inquiry  to  all 
friendly  countries. 

We  are  aware  of  the  deci¬ 
sive  factors  in  the  long  and 
successful  strug^e  of  the  press 
of  Great  Britain  for  freedom 
in  the  Anglo-American  concept 
of  that  word.  In  your  country 
as  in  ours  the  unrestricted  flow 
of  news  in  peace-time  has  been 
a  national  heritage.*  After  this 
war,  we  will  both  be  confront¬ 
ed  by  the  necessity  of  restoring 
peace  -  time  news  conditions 
without  official  control  or  fa¬ 
voritism  at  sources  of  news  es¬ 
sential  to  public  opinion.  After 
the  war  we  will  both  seek  un¬ 
controlled  and  unrestricted 
news  dissemination  from  and  to 
all  countries  because  we  seek 
full,  accurate  and  timely  infor¬ 


mation  for  the  readers  of  news¬ 
papers  who,  when  they  buy 
newspapers,  are  entitled  to  that 
kind  of  information. 

Our  Society  has  requested  us 
to  invite  reciprocal  declarations 
including  your  views  on  such 
questions  as  the  desirability  of 
recommending,  by  international 
agreement,  a  provision  for  the 
freedom  of  news  in  all  enemy 
countries,  and  a  further  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  free  flow  of  news 
between  all  countries,  and  that 
complete  friendship  between 
nations  is  dependent  upon  ex¬ 
change  of  information  between 
people,  and  that  governmental 
or  private  monopolies  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  inimical  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  that  govern¬ 
ments  should  not  censor  infor¬ 
mation  in  time  of  peace. 

We  hope  that  we  may  have 
not  only  your  views  but  your 
recommendations  which  we 
may  include  in  our  report. 

With  appreciation  to  your 
newspaper  men  who  have  made 
us  so  cordially  welcome  on  our 
first  stop,  we  are. 

Faithfully  yours. 
WILBUR  FORREST, 
RALPH  McGILL 
CARL  W.  ACKERMAN 

And  the  following  are  copies 
of  the  replies  received: 

The  Times 

Jan.  23,  1945. 
Dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

I  am  obliged  by  your  letter. 
Needless  to  say,  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  principles  you  put  for¬ 
ward  and  hope  that,  so  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  they  may 
be  embodied  in  the  terms  of  the 
peace  treaties. 

There  are  certain  points  and 
difficulties  which  occur  to  me 
in  connection  with  them.  ( 1 ) 
the  imposition  of  a  free  Press 
on  countries  which  have  been 
ruled  by  dictatorship;  (2)  the 
prevention  of  any  German  cen¬ 
sorship  of  or  interference  with 
messages  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Germany;  (3)  import  of 
foreign  newspapers  into  Ger¬ 
many;  (4)  freedom  to  listen-in 
to  foreign  broadcasts  in  enemy 
countries. 

I  will  write  to  the  overseas 
Sections  of  the  Blmpire  Press 
Union  in  the  various  Domin¬ 
ions  for  their  views  and  shall 
hope  to  write  to  you  again. 
Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)  J.  J.  ASTOR. 

The  Newspaper  Proprietors 
Association,  Ltd. 

Chairman:  The  Rt.  Hon. 

Viscount  Rothermere 
The  American  Society  of 

Newspaper  Editors, 
Gentlemen: 

The  Newspaper  Proprietors 
Association  strongly  endorses  the 
views  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  set  out  in 
the  letter  of  18th  January  from 
Messrs.  Wilbur  Forrest.  Ralph 
McGill,  and  Carl  W.  Ackerman, 
regarding  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  public  knowledge  and  in¬ 
ternational  friendships,  and  wel¬ 
comes  the  opportunity  of  empha¬ 
sizing  the  importance  of  free  and 
unrestricted  access  by  newspa¬ 


pers  and  news  agencies  to  all 
sources  of  news.  This  Associa¬ 
tion  is  opposed  to  any  form  of 
censorship  in  time  of  peace. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  take 
steps  to  ensure  the  operation  of 
the  foregoing  principles  until 
the  war  is  over,  they  are  so  self- 
evident  that  should  they  not  be 
universally  accepted  after  the 
war,  this  Association  would  be 
willing  to  take  part  in  any  delib¬ 
erations,  having  as  their  object 
the  possibility  of  international 
agreement  thereon. 

The  principal  lead  in  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  these  objects  must 
be  given  by  the  British  and 
American  news  organizations 
working  together  with  mutual 
goodwill  and  in  friendly  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Yours  faithfully. 

( Signed )  ROTHERMERE, 
Chairman. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  had 
this  earlier,  brief  note  from  Vis¬ 
count  Rothermere: 

Gentlemen: 

I  thank  you  for  your  letters  of 
the  18th  January,  and  cordially 
endorse  the  sentiments  and  prin¬ 
ciples  expressed  therein. 

I  will  bring  your  letter  before 
the  Council  of  the  Newspaper 
Proprietors  Association  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  support  of 
the  members  as  a  body. 

Yours  faifthfully, 
(Signed)  ROTHERMERE. 
The  Newspaper  Society 
Salisbury  Square  House 

London.  E.  C.  4 
Director:  H.  R.  Davies 
Dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

Following  up  my  acknowledg¬ 
ment  on  January  19th  of  the  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  me  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  day  by  you  and  your  col¬ 
leagues,  Mr.  Ralph  E.  McGill, 
and  Mr.  Carl  W.  Ackerman.  I 
have  pleasure  in  advising  you 
that  the  general  principles  re¬ 
lating  to  the  fre^om  of  the 
Press  set  out  in  your  letter  have 
been  carefully  examined  and  cor¬ 
dially  endorsed  by  the  Editorial 
Committee  of  the  Society. 

You  may  take  it  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  earnestly  desires  to  see  es¬ 
tablished  everywhere  the  same 
freedom  of  the  Press  and  free¬ 
dom  in  the  flow  of  news  as  is  en¬ 
joy^  in  this  country  in  peace¬ 
time.  In  war-time,  and  purely 
as  a  matter  of  national  security, 
we  have  accepted  a  voluntary 
censorship,  but  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when,  the 
war  over,  this  will  disappear  and 
we  shall  be  back  to  our  peace¬ 
time  conditions. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the 
Society  that  your  principles  will 
receive  equal  support  in  the 
other  countries  which  you  were 
about  to  visit  when  you  left  Lon¬ 
don  so  that  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  these  respects  may  fol¬ 
low  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

It  is  a  matter  of  keen  personal 
regret  that  your  visit  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  made  it  impossible  for 
you  to  be  my  guests  at  the  Edi¬ 
torial  function  held  on  January 
23rd. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)  W.  T.  BAILEY, 
President 
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ARRIVAL  IN  FRANCE— EISENHOWER  WANTS  FREE  NEWS  EXCHANGE 


amounts  in  from  Switzerland  on 
a  very  precarious  schedule. 
Newspapers  were  down  to  one 
small  page  each,  from  which  ad¬ 
vertising  was  eliminated. 

OWI  otficials  expressed  as 
their  consensus  that: 

1.  The  new  French  press  was 
eager  not  to  return  to  the  old. 
corrupt  system  of  before  the 
war.  It  was  critical  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  free  manner  even 
though  it  unanimously  supported 
General  de  Gaulle. 

2.  The  old  press  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  dead.  In  some  instances 
the  name  had  been  changed  but 
a  few  of  the  oldtimers  were 
back.  It  was  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine.  in  many  instances,  whether 
a  person  had  been  collaboration¬ 
ist  or  not. 

3.  The  government  had  pledged 
its  cooperation  in  keeping  the 
press  free. 

January  23.  1945:  At  2:30  we 
met  with  the  accredited  SHAEF 
war  correspondents  in  the  In¬ 
formation  and  Briefing  Room. 
There  Chairman  Forest  outlined 
the  general  features  of  the  mis¬ 
sion.  Members  Ackerman  and 
McGill  discussed  the  back¬ 
ground.  the  Fulbright  resolution, 
and  the  Society  itself. 

At  4  o'clock  we  interviewed 
Andre  Laguerre.  Director.  For¬ 
eign  Press  and  Radio  Division  of 
the  French  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  The  following  was  the 
substance  of  the  interview: 

After  the  occupation  of 
France,  a  London  agency  for 
France,  subsidized  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  was  established.  It  contin¬ 
ued  until  the  French  National 
Committee  fused  with  Giraud  in 
June.  1943.  The  Committee  of 
Liberation  effected  a  merger  of 
the  London  organization  and  the 
one  in  Algiers.  The  French  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  bought  out. 
for  a  token  payment,  the  British 
organization.  The  title  of  the 
new  agency  is  Agence  Francaise 
de  la  Presse. 

The  chief  problem  was.  in  his 
opinion,  that  the  AFP  could  not 
for  a  long  time  be  other  than  a 
charge  of  the  government.  The 
newspapers  could  not  make  it 
pay  its  way  and  could  not.  for 
some  time,  operate  it  coopera¬ 
tively.  The  only  solution  was  a 
government  loan.  This  had  been 
made  and  it  was  being  operated 
by  the  government.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  was  pledged  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  newspapers  when 
they  were  ready  to  assume  it. 
but  if  it  took  too  long  and  there 
were  many  changes  in  govern¬ 
ment.  he  feared  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

At  the  time,  the  AFP  was  sell¬ 
ing  service  to  France.  Egypt, 
in  South  America  and  to  Amer¬ 
ican  agencies  in  Paris. 

No  man  is  employed  by  the 
agency  or  the  newspapers  who 
does  not  have  a  card  from  an  in¬ 
vestigating  commission.  In  this 
manner  they  hope  to  screen  out 
the  collaborationists. 

There  was.  however,  great  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  Jacques  Frezal. 
who  was  in  charge  of  newsprint 
allocation.  He  held  the  same  job 
under  the  Vichy  government 
and  there  were  serious  charges 
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by  the  press,  especially  the  left, 
which  claimed  he  was  represent¬ 
ing  the  newsprint  monopoly  and 
was  favoring  the  papers  in 
which  that  monopoly  already 
had  a  secret  interest. 

The  government.  Laguerre 
said,  authorized  two  categories 
of  papers  to  publish: 

1.  All  those  who  had  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  war  and  were 
not  collaborationist  publications 
during  the  war.  'This  really 
meant  only  those  which  had 
ceased  publication  when  the 
Germans  came. 

2.  All  clandestine,  or  under¬ 
ground  papers  which  wanted  to 
appear  regularly. 

A  third  category  was  being  de¬ 
veloped — any  paper  which  could 
demonstrate  it  represented  an 
opinion,  was  allowed  to  publish. 

Not  a  single  paper,  he  said, 
had  appeared  as  a  purely  com¬ 
mercial  venture.  The  nearest 
was  France  Soir.  edited  by 
Pierre  Lazareff.  Technically  it 
was  nearest  the  American  con¬ 
cept.  The  usual  French  concep¬ 
tion.  he  said,  was  more  like  that 
of  pamphleteering. 

At  the  time  there  were  17 
Parisian  dailies.  They  were,  he 
.said,  all  bought  out  because  of 
the  great  French  appetite  for 
news.  Incidentally,  this  was 
something  which  made  us  rather 
humble  and  at  the  same  time 
more  aware  of  the  duties  of  the 
press  in  our  own  country.  News 
is  a  product  all  peoples  want. 

He  said  the  papers  were  able 
to  get  along  on  a  charge  of  two 
francs  per  paper,  all  street  and 


kiosk  sale.  Proof  that  papers  did 
not  pay  their  way  before  the 
war  was  to  be  had.  he  said,  in 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  went 
over  to  the  Germans. 

The  great  pre-war  Parisian 
dailies  are  gone.  A  government 
decree  forbids  the  revival  of  the 
name  of  any  publication  which 
continued  to  publish  under  the 
German  occupation.  Thus, 
names  such  as  Le  Matin,  Paris- 
Soir,  Le  Journal,  Le  Petit 
Parisien,  Le  Temps,  are  gone.  A 
few  of  the  old  names  are  back. 
All  ceased  publication  when  the 
Germans  came.  One  may  see  the 
Communist  L'Humanite,  the  So¬ 
cialist  Populaire.  L'Aube  of  the 
Catholic  Party,  and  Ce  Soir,  a 
left-wing  afternoon  paper.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  known  of  the  old 
papers  to  return  is  Le  Figaro.  It 
evacuated  to  Lyons  with  the 
government  and  when  the  Ger¬ 
mans  came  there,  it  abandoned 
publication. 

Most  of  the  new  papers  spring 
from  the  underground  resistance 
days.  The  best  of  them  at  the 
time  were  Le  Franc-Tireur.  Lib¬ 
eration,  Resistance.  Front  Na¬ 
tional,  and  France  Libre. 

At  4:30  we  had  one  of  those 
comic  opera  interviews.  We 
were  to  see  the  Minister  of  War. 
After  many  flourishes,  .secre¬ 
taries  and  so  on.  we  finally  saw 
the  Deputy  Commander,  Georges 
Meyer.  He  assured  us  the  Min¬ 
ister  soon  would  see  us.  He 
could  not  be  located,  or  was 
busy,  at  the  moment.  We  took 
up  with  him  the  matter  of  as¬ 
sistance  in  transportation  to 


Supreme  Headquarters 
ALLIED  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE 
Offices  of  the  Supreme  Commander 


26  lanuary,  1945 

My  dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

I  was  delighted  to  meet  you,  and  Dean  Carl  Ackerman  and 
Mr.  Ralph  McGill,  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  now  making  a 
tour  of  the  several  Theaters  of  Operations  to  establish  con¬ 
tacts  which  may  ensure  the  preparation  of  plans  for  freedom 
of  the  press  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  sadistic  attitude  of  Nazi  prisoners  is  clearly  traceable  to 
constant  exposure  to  Hitler’s  propaganda,  in  the  spreading  of 
which  he  used  a  controlled  press  and  rigid  censorship.  This 
attitude  is  most  pronounced  among  those  that  have  absorbed 
Hitler's  vicious  teachings  from  early  boyhood.  It  is  disturbing 
and  distressing  to  me  to  contemplate  the  possibility  that  in  the 
future  some  ruthless  individual  may  be  enabled  to  seize 
arbitrary  power,  and  through  his  own  manufactured  propa¬ 
ganda,  nurture  and  develop  the  fanatical  tendencies  which 
we  find  today  in  so  many  Nazi  prisoners  of  war. 

In  war,  censorship  to  ensure  security  of  information  which 
might  be  of  value  to  the  enemy  is  obviously  necessary,  but 
following  cessation  of  hostilities  censorship  must  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  a  free  flow  of  information  insisted  upon,  so  that 
education  and  public  opinion  may  be  based  on  truth. 

Every  soldier  in  this  war  has  the  right  to  hope  that  all 
peoples  may  have,  at  the  very  least,  the  advantages  of  a  free 
press  and  the  free  exchange  of  information  throughout  the 
world.  Intolerance  and  bigotry  flourish  under  dictated  news, 
but  they  tend  to  disappear  under  the  effects  of  enlightened 
education  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

With  every  good  wish  to  you  and  your  colleagues,  I  am 
Very  Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

General  of  the  Army, 

Supreme  Commander.  Allied  Expeditionary  Force 


Mr.  Wilbur  Forrest,  Chairman, 

Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Hotel  Scribe,  Paris. 


Spain.  He  assured  us  it  wu 
nothing.  He  even  picked  up  a 
phone  and  tried  to  call  the  of¬ 
ficials  at  Marseilles  but  could 
not  get  the  connection.  He  aa- 
sured  us  we  need  not  worry,  all 
would  be  simple.  He  would  fly 
us  to  the  Border,  or  take  us  in  a 
car.  After  a  considerable  waif 
he  disappeared  and  came  back 
sad  of  face,  to  say  the  Minister 
had  been  summoned  to  see  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Gaulle  and  we  would  be 
unable  to  interview  him.  (He 
failed  utterly  in  the  matter  of 
transportation  to  Spain. ) 

At  6  o'clock  we  had  cocktails 
at  the  Embassy  and  took  up  with 
the  Russian  Ambassador  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  our  Russian  visas  from 
which  we  had  not  heard.  Reas¬ 
sured  us  he  would  communicate 
with  Mo.scow. 

January  24.  1945:  At  9:30 
A.M.  we  were  at  General  Eisen¬ 
hower's  headquarters  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  The  General  received  us 
most  cordially.  He  heard  Chair 
man  Forrest  outline  the  mission 
and  the  hopes  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
He  expressed  himself  in  com¬ 
plete  accord  with  the  ideals  and 
aims.  The  General  .spoke  of  how 
he  had  the  best  of  cooperation 
from  correspondents  and  of  how 
he  had  taken  them  into  his  con¬ 
fidence. 

We  discussed  with  him  the 
possibility  of  a  letter  endorsing 
our  mission.  He  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  willing  to  write  such  a 
letter  but  thought  that  it  should 
not  be  made  public  until  the 
time  of  the  official  report.  He 
was  called  upon  for  many  letters 
and  were  he  to  grant  ours,  he 
could  not  well  escape  the  others. 
We  readily  agreed  and  later  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  the  letter  which 
appears  here. 

General  Eisenhower  discussed 
the  fanaticism  of  the  German  SS 
men  and  paratroopers.  He  told 
of  four  recently  captured.  One 
had  spat  in  the  face  of  the  inter 
rogating  officer.  On  the  way  to 
the  detention  barracks  another 
had  sprung  on  a  guard  and  bit¬ 
ten  into  his  wrist  to  the  bone. 
He  expressed  the  belief  they 
could  not  be  re-educated,  and 
would  remain  a  problem,  most 
severe,  in  the  re-establishment 
of  Germany. 

At  11:30  we  departed  for  the 
front  in  Luxembourg,  having  dr 
cided  we  should  not  fail  to  visit 
at  least  one  of  our  armies  in  ac¬ 
tion. 

At  6  P.M.  we  reached  the  12th 
Army  group  in  Verdun,  after  an 
afternoon  ride  over  snow-cor 
ered  roads.  All  the  way  we  had 
passed  hundreds  of  burned  out 
vehicles  alongside  the  road  or  in 
adjacent  fields.  It  was  a  cold, 
hard,  slow  trip. 

We  were  quartered  in  the 
Vauban  Hotel,  Verdun.  It  had 
been  bombed  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore  and  was  in  bad  shape.  Br 
pairs  had  not  been  made — tM 
wind  whistled  through  cracks  m 
walls  and  windows  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  about  zero  outside. 
The  water  system  was  out  of 
order. 

We  had  dinner  as  guests  of  Lt 
Col.  Howard  Nussbaun,  Lt.  CoL 
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COMMITTEE  CONFERS  WITH  BELGIAN  PRESS  AND  GOVERNMENT 


Jack  Redding  and  Col.  V.  S. 
riUgerald,  the  latter  formerly 
it  the  Pentagon  in  Washington. 

January  25,  1945:  We  left,  in 
below  zero  weather,  for  Esch, 
Luxembourg.  It  was  a  miser- 
ibly  slow,  tedious  trip  as  the 
windshields  froze  over  and  we 
frequently  had  to  stop  to  defrost 
them 

At  11  A.M.  we  arrived  at  Esch 
ind  were  billeted  at  the  Hotel 
de  la  Poste. 

After  lunch  Chairman  Forrest 
ind  McGill  went  to  the  advance 
headquarters  of  the  Fifth  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Third  Army,  some  20 
miles  past  Luxembourg  in  the 
hills  above  the  Siegfried  Line. 
Dean  Ackerman  remained  be¬ 
hind  because  of  a  sore  throat. 

At  5  P.M.  we  all  three  met 
at  General  Patton’s  headquar¬ 
ters.  We  had  a  40-minute  con¬ 
ference  with  him.  The  general 
expressed  himself  as  in  accord 
with  our  mission.  “I  have  al¬ 
ways  believed  in  the  value  of 
the  fullest  sort  of  publicity  about 
all  matters,  especially  controver¬ 
sial  ones.”  he  said. 

In  a  discussion  of  tactics  and 
war,  he  delivered  himself  of  a 
couple  of  classics.  There  was,  at 
the  time,  a  discussion  in  the 
United  States  as  to  whether  or 
not  our  Army  should,  to  save 
lives,  wait  at  the  Rhine  and  Sieg¬ 
fried  Lines  and  let  the  bombers 
bring  Germany  to  her  knees. 

“The  way  to  win.”  snorted  the 
General,  “is  to  kick  them  in  the 
”  (Groin) 


There  also  was  a  discussion  in 
United  States  newspapers  and 
Congress  about  American  tanks. 
Charges  were  being  made  that 
the  German  tanks  were  superior, 
having  more  hre  power. 

“Certainly  they  are  heavier 
and  have  larger  guns,”  said  Gen¬ 
eral  Patton.  “If  we  stood  and 
slugged  it  out.  the  German  tanks 
would  win.  But  our  tanks  are 
the  best.  We  have  proved  it. 
Hell’s  fire,  with  tanks  you  want 
them  mobile  enough  to  run 
around  behind  the  other  fellow 
and  shoot  him  in  the  - .” 

It  was  a  fine  interview. 

January  26.  1945:  We  left 
Each  for  Brussels,  driving  again 
in  great  cold  and  with  difficulty 
h^use  of  the  windows  and 
windshields.  The  Committee  ex¬ 
perienced  a  great  thrill  of  pride 
in  driving  through  Bastogne  and 
seeing  the  shattered  town  and 
the  wreckage-lined  roads  where 
the  Americans  had  held  out  in 
the  “Battle  of  the  Bulge.”  At 
5:30  P.M.  we  arrived  at  Brussels 
and  reported  to  Captain  Mcll- 
Isenney,  who  had  acted  as  ad- 
’nnce  agent,  at  the  Astoria 
Hotel. 

January  27,  1945:  At  9:30  the 
Committee  conferred  for  an  hour 
•ith  August  de  Schryver,  Dep¬ 
uty  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium. 
8*  agreed  to  draft  a  statement 
iswn  the  government  supporting 
mission  and  pledging  Bel- 
^  cooperation,  at  all  times  in 
•ne  future. 

He  explained  that  even  then, 
•ith  the  position  of  the  Belgian 
PWernment  precarious,  the  press 
®ioyed  the  fullest  freedom  of 
9lticism.  This  was.  as  we  found. 


true.  The  Belgian  constitution 
contains  a  guarantee  of  a  free 
press. 

M.  de  Schryver  had  been  a 
visitor  in  the  United  States,  hav¬ 
ing  been  there  last  in  1942-3 
with  the  New  York  section  ot 
the  Belgian  Embassy.  He  had 
visited  extensively  in  the  United 
States  and  had,  for  a  time, 
studied  at  the  Civil  Allairs 
School  in  Charlottesville.  He 
recognized,  he  said,  exactly  what 
we  wanted  and  it  was  also  what 
Belgium  wanted. 

He  discussed  the  precarious 
position  of  the  government.  It 
might  fall,  he  said  ( it  subse¬ 
quently  did),  but  he  was  sure  no 
government  would  wish  to  abro¬ 
gate  the  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tee. 

There  followed  a  conference 
with  the  Prime  Minister.  M.  Hu¬ 
bert  Pierlot.  He  proved  in  com¬ 
plete  accord  with  our  mission. 
He  had  no  illusions  about  the 
government.  It  was  in  a  shaky 
position  because  there  was  not 
enough  to  eat:  because  business 
could  not  be  revived,  and  also 
because  transportation  was  bad, 
almost  impossible. 

“We  know,”  he  said,  “that  the 
only  reason  we  remain  in  office 
is  because  no  one  else  wants  the 
job.” 

( A  short  time  later  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  voted  out.  The  op¬ 
position  was  saying  at  the  time 
the  Pierlot  government  was  deal¬ 
ing  too  easily  with  collabora¬ 
tionists.  ) 

At  10:45  we  met  with  Major 
W.  Uguex,  chief  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  of  the  government. 
He  gave  us  a  more  thorough 
look  into  the  problems  as  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  food  imports  and  raw  ma¬ 


terial  imports  generally  which 
Belgium  had  made  in  times  of 
peace,  were  necessary  to  a  full¬ 
time  economy. 

As  to  the  press,  he  praised  its 
clandestine  papers  and  spoke  of 
the  desire  for  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  present  editors. 

He  developed  a  fact  which,  to 
our  knowledge,  had  never  been 
brought  out  in  any  discussion 
before  the  war.  This  was  that 
the  Belgian  press  was  unable  to 
function  in  a  free,  or  adequate 
manner,  in  times  of  peace  be¬ 
cause  of  the  French  dailies. 
They,  subsidized  and  wealthy, 
were  able  to  hire  well-known 
writers,  flood  Belgium  with  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  early  morning  trains. 
Particularly  was  this  true  of 
Brussels.  This  had  gone  on  for 
many,  many  years,  the  Belgian 
press  having  a  constant  struggle 
to  compete  against  these  papers 
which  sold  at  very  low  prices, 
lower  than  the  Belgian  press 
could  sell  and  live.  This  more 
or  less  forced  some  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  press  to  take  subsidies.  If 
this  were  again  allowed,  he  said, 
it  would  mean  French  papers 
were  again  corrupt  and  Bel¬ 
gium’s  press  would  be  corrupted 
and  ruined  along  with  it. 

There  followed,  at  11:15,  a 
conference  with  the  following 
heads  of  press  associations  and 
editors: 

Raoul  Tack.  President  de  la 
Section  Bruxelloise  de  la  Asso¬ 
ciation  Generate  de  la  Presse 
Beige. 

Leon  Cannivet.  Vice-President 
de  L’Union  Professionellle  de  la 
Presse  Beige. 

L.  Duwaerts,  Secretaire  Gen¬ 
eral  de  L’ Association  Generate 
de  la  Presse  Beige. 

And  with  editors:  M.  Lucien 


Fuss,  of  Le  Soir:  M.  Julius  Hoste. 
Laatste  Nieuws;  M.  Oedenkho- 
ven,  Derniere  Heure:  M.  Bazyn. 
Cite  Nuuvelle;  M.  Vienne,  Le 
Peuple;  M.  Paul  Jourdain,  La 
Libre;  M.  Joseph  Finet,  La  Na¬ 
tion  Beige;  and  Major  William 
Ugeux  and  Captain  Stijns,  of 
the  Military  Press  Mission. 

At  noon  Tosti  Russel.  Bureau 
Chief  of  the  United  Press,  took 
us  to  lunch  at  a  first  class  restau¬ 
rant  undoubtedly  dealing  in  off- 
the-record  food.  It  was  excel¬ 
lent  but  we  could  not  help  but 
think  of  those  elsewhere  who 
had  little  to  eat. 

At  3  P.M.  we  met  with  J.  von 
Bogaert.  of  the  Netherlands  gov¬ 
ernment.  An  arrangement  had 
been  made  with  him  in  England 
to  meet  some  of  the  Dutch  un¬ 
derground  editors.  Through  his 
lack  of  understanding  of  English 
it  was  fumbled  and  we  did  not 
meet  them. 

At  4  o’clock  we  paid  a  cour¬ 
tesy  call  on  the  United  States 
Ambassador,  Charles  Sawyer. 

At  5  o’clock  we  called  on  Ar¬ 
thur  Waters.  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  in  charge  of  the  foreign 
press.  A  former  cabinet  mem¬ 
ber,  a  Socialist,  he  had  served 
as  Minister  of  Health  and  of 
Labor.  He  resigned  before  the 
war  and  entered  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vice.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  and  when  Belgium  was  in¬ 
vaded,  he  went  to  London  and 
America.  He  has  lectured  in  the 
United  States  and  once  debated 
with  Hillman.  Prior  to  his  entry 
into  politics,  he  was  editor  of 
La  Peuple,  the  Labor  paper,  a 
position  he  held  for  fifteen  years. 
He  was  with  us  all  the  way  and 
as  he  is  sure  to  serve  almost  any 
liberal  sort  of  government  which 
Belgium  may  have,  his  support 


WELCOMING  COMMITTEE  on  arrival  at  Paris  airport.  Second  from  leit  is  CoL  George  A.  Warden, 
(British)  chief  censor  for  SHAEF;  Gen.  Frank  A.  Allen,  chief  of  SHAEF  public  relations;  Col.  Burrows 
Matthews,  on  leave  from  Buffalo  Courier-Express;  McGill,  Forrest,  Ackerman  with  backs  to  camera. 
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FRENCH  EDITORS  TELL  IMPRESSIVE  STORY  OF  UNDERGROUND 


should  prove  to  be  valuable. 

At  6  P.M.  we  had  a  unique 
meeting.  The  working  reporters 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  meet 
and  we  had  set  up  a  meeting  in 
Dean  Ackerman's  suite,  the  larg¬ 
est  one  in  the  hotel.  It  was 
elaborately  furnished  but  so  cold 
that  all  present  wore  overcoats 
and  hats,  appearing  incongruous 
among  red  plush  drapes,  mir¬ 
rors.  and  fancy  gadgets. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
British  mess  and  bar.  we  man¬ 
aged  to  buy  some  refreshments, 
i^me  45  editors  came.  Dean 
Ackerman  led  the  discussion, 
answering  questions  and  stating 
our  mission.  The  men  are  with 
us,  but  they,  like  too  many  work¬ 
ing  press  reporters  we  met. 
were  cynical  about  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  the  accomplishment  of  our 
plan.  They  liked  us,  we  believe, 
and  it  was  obvious  they  had 
never  been  paid  any  attention 
before  by  visiting  delegations. 
They  were  impress^.  There  was 
very  good  publicity  for  the  mis¬ 
sion  and  the  ASNE  in  Belgium. 

January  28,  1945:  We  drove 
all  day  (Sunday)  through  ice 
and  snow  to  Paris,  after  air 
travel  was  washed  out  by 
weather.  Arrived  in  Paris  at 
7:30  P.M. 

January  29.  1945:  Here  in 
Paris,  at  the  Restaurant  Vianey. 
98  Quai  de  la  Rapee,  occurred 
one  of  the  most  thrilling,  historic 
moments  of  our  mission.  The 
French  editors  entertained  us 
with  a  luncheon.  It  was  bitter 
cold  and  there  was  no  heat.  We 
ate  with  overcoats  and  hats  on. 
Never  have  we  been  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  words  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  men  who  had  offered 
their  lives  in  the  balance  to 
maintain  a  free,  underground 
press. 

Chairman  Forrest,  whose 
French  appeared  adequate,  led 
the  discussion.  ( Dean  Ackerman 
was  ill  and  unable  to  attend. ) 

The  reply  was  by  M.  Albert 
Bayet.  About  69  years  old,  he 
looked  like  a  country  editor  in 
any  American  small  town.  He 
would  have  passed  unnoted  at 
any  county  fair.  Others  spoke, 
telling  of  how  one  paper  had 
had  as  many  as  11  staff  members 
killed  by  the  Germans.  They 
told  of  carrying  type  beneath 
vegetables  in  baskets;  of  carry¬ 
ing  ink  in  buckets  of  the  type 
usually  used  for  milk:  of  ac¬ 
complices  who  would  kick  off 
a  bundle  of  paper  at  a  con¬ 
venient,  and  known,  dark  cor¬ 
ner;  of  others  who  worked  on 
presses  taken  over  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  who  actually  managed 
to  publish  clandestine  papers  on 
them  after  running  off  the  Ger¬ 
man  editions.  Editor  Bayet.  for 
instance,  had  been  aided  by  his 
daughter  who  had  delivered 
papers,  gone  to  distant  cities  for 
tyi^.  and  done  other  jobs. 

Editor  Bayet  had  been  shaken 
up  on  the  way  to  the  luncheon 
when  his  old,  tiny  car  had  been 
hit  by  an  army  truck  and  over¬ 
turned.  but  he  came  and  made 
his  speech.  He  said: 

“The  Parisian  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  thanks  the  representatives 
of  the  American  press  who  have 


informed  its  members  of  the 
action  undertaken  by  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Unitra  States  in 
favor  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
TOe  news  of  this  action  has  been 
received  with  profound  sym¬ 
pathy  on  the  part  of  the  French 
newspapers,  for  the  freedom  of 
the  press  violated  by  the  Fas¬ 
cist  regime  is  considered  in  the 
county  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Men  as  one  of  the 
essential  achievements  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilization.  Any  measure 
tending  to  restrict  either  the 
diffusion  of  information  or  the 
expression  of  opinion  is  an  in¬ 
fringement  on  the  rights  of  the 
human  mind  and  on  human 
dignity. 

"The  French  Press  of  the 
Liberation  is  in  no  way  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  press.  It  is  the  heir 
of  the  underground  press  which 
was  freely  established  in  the  re¬ 
sistance  movements.  These  pa¬ 
pers,  published  under  German 
occupation,  were  edited  by 
groups  of  independent  citizens 
who  dared  Hitler’s  and  Petain’s 
Gestapo  in  order  to  express  the 
real  and  profound  thoughts  of 
the  French  people  and  to  op¬ 
pose  lying  reports  from  Berlin 
to  the  true  reports  of  Allied 
countries. 

“If  the  papers  which  appeared 
publicly  under  the  Vichy  re¬ 
gime  have  been  swept  away,  it 
IS  because  they  were  in  the  pay 
of  the  enemy  and  if  the  people 
of  France  do  not  want  to  see 
their  names  again,  it  is  because 
these  names  stand  for  all  that 
is  contrary  to  the  freedom  of 
the  press:  the  obnoxious  idea 
of  a  gagged  press. 

“Born  in  freedom,  between 
the  barricades,  the  new  press 


intends  to  live  in  liberty.  It 
unanimously  upholds  General 
de  Gaulle  because  the  whole  of 
France  looks  up  to  him  as  the 
guardian  of  the  national  honor 
and  the  restorer  of  the  liberty 
abolished  by  the  sinister  laws  of 
the  traitor  Petain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  press  takes 
no  orders  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  war  time  it  accepts 
military  censorship,  while  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that .  this  censorship 
does  not  enter  the  political  do¬ 
main.  But  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  in  peace  time  it  will 
admit  of  no  censorship  whatso¬ 
ever. 

“The  French  press  strongly 
approves  the  idea  that,  in  the 
treaties  which  will  establish 
peace  and  a  more  equitable  in¬ 
ternational  regime,  guarantees 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press  be 
given  a  prominent  place. 

“The  French  press  demands 
not  only  that  the  press  should 
be  free  in  relation  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment;  it  asks  also  freedom 
from  money  influence.  During 
the  years  preceding  the  war, 
the  trend  of  thought  was  en¬ 
slaved  to  financial  interests  and 
it  was  the  ‘bought’  press  which 
immediately  after  the  occupa¬ 
tion  entered  shamelessly  into 
collaboration  with  the  enemy. 
The  press  wants  honest  papers 
living  on  their  sale  and  their 
subscriptions,  with  loyal  and 
healthy  advertising,  and  placing 
high-minded  thought  before 
commercial  interest. 

“In  regard  to  news  sources, 
the  French  press  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
Agence  France  Presse  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  it  is  only  so 
under  a  definitely  temporary 


UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

December  16,  1944 

Mr.  Wilbur  Forrest 
Assistant  Editor 
New  York  Herald  Tribxme 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

It  was  with  the  greatest  interest  that  I  learned  oi  your 
selection  as  Chairman  oi  a  committee  representing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  which  is  to  visit  your 
brethren  abroad  and  preach  'he  gospel  oi  a  free  flow  oi 
news.  For  I  feel  that  I  am  at  least  in  part  responsible  for  the 
idea  which  has  taken  form  in  this  trip.  You  may  recall 
that  when  I  met  with  your  Board  oi  Directors  earlier  this 
month  I  offered  the  suggestion  that  while  the  legislators  and 
the  statesmen  can  do  their  part  in  working  for  international 
collaboration  in  freeing  news  transmission  from  restrictions, 
an  important  port  oi  the  task  is  oi  necessity  left  to  you 
gentlemen  oi  the  press  and  to  all  citizens.  If  you  con  per¬ 
suade  your  colleagues  in  other  lands  to  work  with  you  toward 
the  ends  that  all  oi  us  desire,  our  task  in  Government  will 
be  facilitated. 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  great  interest  in  the  success 
oi  your  mission  and  I  trust  that  on  your  return  the  results  oi 
your  observations  can  be  communicated  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Perhaps  you  will  find  opportunity 
before  you  leave  Washington  to  discuss  this  matter  with  me. 
If  not,  I  shall  want  to  see  you  upon  your  return. 

Please  convey  my  regards  to  your  colleagues.  Dean  Carl 
W.  Ackerman  of  the  Columbia  School  oi  lournalism  and  Ralph 
McGill,  Editor  oi  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  if  I  may  be 
helpful  in  arranging  meetings  for  you  with  our  representatives 
abroad,  please  call  upon  me. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)  Tom  Connally 


regime.  It  was  not  possibk 
during  the  uprising  and  tki 
months  of  war  which  have  (at- 
lowed  to  do  away  with  this  rt- 
gime.  But  already  the  Frenek 
papers  are  studying  a  project 
for  a  cooperative  agency,  df 
reeled  by  themselves  and  entire 
ly  free. 

“The  French  press  thus  aflBn* 
its  complete  solidarity  with  the 
effoi-t  of  the  American  papeti 
in  favor  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  It  will  associate  itseg 
with  this  movement  and  aid  it 
with  all  its  power.” 

When  he  had  finished,  we  fdt 
we  had  met  one  of  the  really 
great  men  of  the  journaliitk 
world. 

It  was  an  interesting  tm 
hours.  The  luncheon,  whidi 
was  good,  was  closed  with  ice 
cream,  of  all  things — we  beinj 
in  overcoats  and  hats  and  soiw 
even  eating  with  gloves  on. 

At  4  o’clock  we  had  a  see 
ond  meeting  with  Andre  Le- 
guerre  to  discuss  politics. 

The  pai*ties  were,  he  said, 
surprisingly  united  in  the  re¬ 
sistance  movement.  The  on^ 
things  which  would  split  then, 
he  said,  was  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  ttie  government  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  resistance 
groups.  This  would  result, 
said,  in  a  break-up  of  partiei 
and  a  swing  to  the  left. 

In  estimating  the  elections  of 
April  ( they  now  have  been 
held),  he  said  the  Communists, 
who  polled  about  15  per  cent  oi 
the  vote  before  the  war,  would 
not  do  so  well.  (They  did  a 
little  better — about  20  per  cent) 

He  believed  the  Socialists 
would  emerge  as  the  strongest 
party  unless,  as  he  believed  im¬ 
possible,  all  resistance  groups 
were  to  merge. 

The  Peasant  vote,  about  40% 
of  the  total  vote,  might  swing 
to  the  Extreme  Radicals  (a  rela¬ 
tively  right-wing  party,  despite 
the  name),  if  the  trend  were 
too  much  to  the  left. 

We  discussed  this  subject  gen¬ 
erally.  He  agreed  that  much 
depended  on  the  attitude  of  the 
prisoners  and  slave  laborers  on 
their  return  from  Germany. 

At  8  p.m.  we  met  with  M. 
Pierre  Teitgen,  Minister  of  In¬ 
formation,  at  the  InteralUm 
Club.  He  agreed  with  our  mis¬ 
sion  and  said,  as  had  othen. 
that  his  government  knew  the 
danger  of  trying  to  control  the 
press.  The  government  would 
do  all  in  its  power  to  keep  it 
free,  and  General  de  Gaulle  wsi 
in  support  of  this  policy  and  on 
record. 

The  guarantee  to  turn  over  to 
the  newspapers  the  press  agency 
would,  he  said,  be  kept. 

He  then  asked  Chairman  For¬ 
rest  if  he  thought  that  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  the  price  of 
newspapers  would  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  free  press.  Chainnan 
Forrest  said  that  depended  and 
asked  what  he  had  in  mind. 

He  said  that  in  the  past  the 
French  papers  had  been  able 
to  sell  at  ridiculously  low  priw 
because  they  were  subsidize 
He  recalled  some  which  sw 
as  low  as  10  centimes.  He  be¬ 
lieved,  he  said,  the  government 
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ihoulct  set  a  price  below  which 
pipers  would  not  be  allowed  to 
itll' 

Chairman  Forrest  told  him  this 
vould  not,  in  his  opinion,  be 
I  violation  of  a  free  press  but 
would,  he 'thought,  assist  it.  It 
would,  for  instance,  enable  the 
French  press  to  remain  eco¬ 
nomically  independent  and 
moreover  permit  the  Belgian 
press  to  work  out  its  own  eco¬ 
nomic  destiny. 

He  also  said  that  after  the 
war  he  thought  the  Ministp^  of 
Information,  as  it  then  existed, 
ihould  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Teitgen  was  Professor  of 
Law  at  the  University  of  Nancy 
before  the  war.  He  had  a  dis- 
thguished  service  in  the  army, 
was  captured  and  escaped  and 
bad  a  notable  career  in  the 
French  underground. 

January  30,  1945:  We  had 
lunch,  and  a  general  discussion 
with  M.  Raymond  Offroy.  Sec- 
retaire-Generale  of  the  French 
Foreign  Office.  Those  present 
were: 

Mile.  Elizabeth  di  Miribel, 
press  attache  of  General  de 
Gaulle;  M.  Gerard  Boutelleau, 
editor  Carrefour;  M.  Jean  Chau- 
val,  first  secretary  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Office;  M.  Jean  Pierre  Bris- 
»n,  editor  Figaro;  M.  J.  Bueve- 
Mery,  editor  Le  Monde. 

In  the  afternoon.  Dean  Acker¬ 
man  visited  the  Sorbonne  and 
lectured  to  some  students  at  5 
o’clock. 

At  7  p.m.  we  were  entertained 
at  dinner  by  M.  Rene  Mayer, 
Minister  of  'Transportation,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  dinner  was  at  his 
hwne  and  guests  were:  M. 
Mayer  and  Mme.  Mayer,  Mile. 
Lise  Mayer,  M.  Raymond  Off¬ 
roy,  M.  Gerad  Bauer  of  Figaro. 
M.  Max-Pol  Souchet.  editor  of 
Le  Fontaine  (monthly). 

M.  Vercors  was  also  a  guest. 
(This  is  a  pen  name.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  talked  of  writers 
in  France.  The  name  is  used 
to  hide  his  real  name  because 
some  of  his  people  were  in  Ger¬ 
man-held  territory.  He  actual¬ 
ly  succeeded  in  publishing  two 
books  clandestinely  during  the 
occupation  and  they  had  a  wide 
sale.  They  have  been  translated 
into  English.  Their  titles.  Le 
Silence  de  la  Mer  and  La 
Marche  a  L’Etoile.) 

M.  Mayer  told  us  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  transportation  due 
to  bombed  bridges,  frozen 
canals,  rivers  and  the  ice-cov¬ 
ered  railways.  These  were  in 
|»d  shape,  the  Germans  hav¬ 
ing  destroyed  much  rolling  stock 
>nd  “trainbusting”  bombers  and 
fighters  having  got  much  else. 

There  was  difficulty  in  repair¬ 
ing  because  shops  were  bombed 
out  and  the  men  had  to  work 
with  ice-cold  metal  in  the  open, 
without  gloves.  Good  progress 
was  being  made  considering  the 
handicaps,  but  it  had  to  be 
rp^ed  up. 

“I  think  this  provisional  gov- 
cnwient  got  a  vote  of  confi- 
ficnce  when  nothing  happened 
w  it  came  to  office,”  he  said. 
“Jbere  really  were  three 
"•nces.  divided  by  bridgeless 
rtwers,  but  nothing  happened.” 


He  thinks  General  de  Gaulle 
is  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
present  time  and  that  he  will 
succeed  in  lifting  France  back 
to  a  position  as  a  major  power. 

January  31,  1945:  We  went  by 
to  pay  a  final  call  on  General 
Frank  Allen  and  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  his  many  cour¬ 
tesies  and  for  his  thorough  co¬ 
operation. 

We  learned  here,  as  we  were 
to  learn  in  other  places,  that 
because  of  local  interest,  we 
were  called  on  to  attend  many 
meetings  and  dinners  which, 
while  pleasant  and  educational, 
were  not  connected  with  our 
mission. 

February  1,  1945:  We  left  Or- 
ley  Airport  at  9  a.m.  and  reached 
Marseilles  at  11:45.  Here  we 
saw  our  first  sun  since  leaving 
the  United  States. 

We  took  off  at  12:25  and  flew 
across  the  Mediterranean  and 
a  tip  of  Corsica  to  Capodichino 
Airport,  near  Caserta,  Italy.  It 
was  too  late  to  proceed  to 
Rome.  We  were  billeted  at  Ca¬ 
serta.  where  there  was  no  water 
supply,  repairs  to  the  bombed 
aqueduct  not  being  completed, 
and  where  Brigadier  General 
A.  J.  McChrystal  took  us  in 


charge  and  entertained  us  at 
dinner. 

ITALY 

February  2,  1945:  At  Mar- 
cianise  Airport  next  morning  we 
found  General  Ira  E.  Eaker's 
plane.  Yardbird  III.  waiting  for 
the  General.  He  invited  us  to 
go  with  him  instead  of  on  the 
troop  plane,  and  we,  of  course, 
accepted.  Aboard  was  also 
John  Hay  Whitney,  one  of  his 
staff. 

We  flew  up  the  coast,  past  the 
Volturno  River,  scene  of  some  of 
the  fighting.  General  McCrys- 
tal,  who  was  a  student  of  the 
history  of  the  region,  pointed 
out  the  town  of  Capua. 

“There,”  he  said,  “is  where 
Hannibal  rested  his  troops  one 
winter.  We  saw  the  flooded 
Pontine  Marshes  and  later,  An- 
zio  Beachhead.  The  entire  ter¬ 
rain  was  covered  with  shell 
marks.  It  was  hardly  possible 
to  see  grass  between  them,  so 
closely  were  they  patterned.  It 
was  easy  here  to  see  the  cost 
of  war.  For  a  long  distance 
we  could  see  the  trenches  and 
signs  of  battle  below  us. 

We  landed  at  the  Glampino 


Airport,  still  in  a  battered  con¬ 
dition,  at  11:25  a.m.  We  were 
billet^  at  the  Grand  HoteL 
There  was  no  heat  and  only 
feeble  lights  here. 

February  3,  1945:  In  the 

morning  we  paid  a  courtesy  call 
on  our  Ambassador,  Alexander 
C.  Kirk,  who  was  to  impress  us, 
beginning  then,  as  one  of  the 
most  able  men  we  were  to  meet 
on  our  whole  journey.  He  was 
discouraged,  he  insisted,  over 
the  general  course  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  American  diplomacy. 
He  believed  that  the  diplomacy 
of  the  future  and  journalism 
should  work  more  closely  to¬ 
gether. 

That  day  at  noon  he  enter¬ 
tained  us  at  lunch  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  quarters  in  the  Palazzo 
Barberini.  It  was  richly  dec¬ 
orated  by  painters  of  note,  hired 
over  a  course  of  years  by  the 
Barberini  family.  At  the  long 
luncheon  tarble  we  were  widely 
separated,  the  chairs  being  well 
spaced.  The  service  was  lavish. 
Those  present  with  us  were: 

James  Linen,  Special  Assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Director,  Overseas 
Branch,  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion. 

Francesco  Libonati,  Under¬ 
secretary  of  Press  for  the  Italian 
Government.  (This  post  falls 
under  Ministry  of  Interior,  and 
is  unlike  anything  we  have  in 
the  United  States.  The  depart¬ 
ment  issues  all  formal  com¬ 
muniques  for  the  government, 
and  news  items  from  time  to 
time  on  the  activities  of  per¬ 
sonalities  within  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  also  carried  weight  in 
the  licensing  of  newspapers, 
communication  facilities,  and  is¬ 
sue  of  newsprint.) 

Armando  Rossini,  General  Di¬ 
rector  for  Government  Press. 
( This  actually  is  PRO  for  Italian 
Government.  He  often  serves 
as  spokesman  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  weekly  press  confer¬ 
ence.) 

F.  Cavaletti.  Assistant  to  Li¬ 
bonati.  and  editor  of  Rassegna 
della  Stampa  (Review  of  the 
Press),  a  government  weekly 
designed  to  keep  various  minis¬ 
tries  up  to  date  on  what  press 
is  saying.  Often  uses  digests  of 
items  from  American  and  Eng¬ 
lish  press. 

Luigi  Salvatorelli,  President, 
Federasione  Nazionale  della 
Stampa  (National  Press  Federa¬ 
tion).  This  is  an  association  of 
editors  (Journalists).  Its  chief 
function  at  present  is  to  find 
and  accredit  non-Fascist  Italian 
editors. 

Renato  Meryll,  Chief.  Italian 
News  Section.  Psychological 
Warfare  Branch,  AFTIQ,  and 
advisor  to  ANSA  (Agenzia  Na¬ 
zionale  Stampa  Associata),  Ital¬ 
ian  Cooperative  News  Agency. 

We  got  but  little  out  of  the 
luncheon  as  far  as  our  mission 
was  concerned.  No  one  spoke 
English  and  the  mission  spoke 
no  Italian.  Through  interpreters 
we  told  of  our  trip  and  got  ver¬ 
bal.  lip  service.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever.  very  pleasant. 

February  4.  1945:  No  pro¬ 
gram.  Sight-seeing  and  treated 
colds. 

February  5,  1945:  We  had  a 
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CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington 

December  12.  1944 

My  dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

I  am  informed  that  you  intend  visiting  abroad  and  will  be 
accompanied  by  Dean  Carl  Ackerman.  Columbia  University 
School  of  lotunalism.  and  Ralph  McGilL  Executive  Editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Corutitution,  as  a  committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  53.  which 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  21.  1944,  and  which  reads  as 
follows; 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  (The  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ex¬ 
presses  its  belief  in  the  world-wide  right  of  interchange 
of  news  by  news-gathering  and  distributing  agencies, 
whether  individual  or  associate,  by  any  means,  without 
discrimination  as  to  sources,  distribution,  rotes,  or 
charges;  and  that  this  right  should  be  protected  by  inter¬ 
national  compact." 

I  am  also  very  much  interested  in  the  trip  that  you  are 
obout  to  make  abroad  and.  if  possible,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  your 
return  so  as  to  acquaint  the  Committee  with  the  result  of  your 
conferences  with  the  representatives  of  the  different  countries 
that  you  visit,  so  that  the  Committee  may  have  before  it 
first-hand  information  to  use  for  future  legislation  regarding 
this  matter. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  wishing  you  safe  landing 
and  safe  return  home,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  very 
favorable  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Sol  Bloom 

Chairman, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Forrest.  First  Vice  President, 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 

New  York  City,  New  York 
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talk  with  Rear  Admiral  Ellery 
W.  Stone,  in  charge  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  government  affairs. 

In  the  afternoon  we  met  with 
the  War  Correspondents  and  in¬ 
formed  them  of  the  purpose  of 
our  mission. 

Arrangements  were  made 
with  Myron  Taylor  to  go  to  the 
Vatican  and  we  received  word 
we  would  go  on  the  next  day. 

February  6,  1945:  We  were 
pricked  up  at  our  hotel  by  Mr. 
Taylor  and  driven  to  the  Vati¬ 
can.  We  were  coached  on  the 
proper  procedure.  This  called 
only  for  a  slight  bow  on  en¬ 
tering  and  another  on  reaching 
His  Holiness. 

It  was  a  unique  experience  to 
pass  through  the  halls  and 
rooms  of  the  famous  Vatican. 
There  were  the  richly  tapestried 
walls,  the  rugs,  old  furniture, 
many  figures  of  Christ,  and 
many  crucifixes.  There  were 
also  many  notable  paintings,  all 
of  a  religious  motif. 

At  every  room  there  were 
Swiss  guards  in  medieval  cos¬ 
tumes  and  armor,  with  weapons 
such  as  pikes,  pole  axes  and 
ancient  flint-lock  muskets.  Each 
detail  came  sharply  to  attention 
at  the  cry  of  "Achtung”  from 
the  leader  and  presented  arms 
as  we  passed. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  final 
room  before  entering  the  pri¬ 
vate  office  of  His  Holiness. 
There  we  waited  for  about 
twenty  minutes  while  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  personal 
representative,  conferr^  on  a 
matter  of  business.  We  had 
been  informed  of  this  delay. 

Shortly  the  door  opened  and 
Mr.  Taylor  beckoned  to  us.  We 
entered  and  approached  him. 
He  shook  hands  with  us,  smiling 
and  greeting  us  graciously  and 
asking  us  to  be  seated.  His 
Holiness  had  a  sweet  face  which 
is  the  Oiily  word  to  describe  it. 
He  looked,  beneath  his  ivory- 
colored  robes,  and  his  ivory  cap. 
tired  and  frail.  His  desk  had 
a  number  of  papers  on  it.  He 
sat  in  a  high-backed  chair,  a 
pillow  beneath  him  and  one  on 
which  to  rest  his  feet,  the  room 
being  cold. 

His  interest  was  sincere  and 
natural. 

Chairman  Forrest  stated  the 
Committee's  mission  and  he 
heard  it  with  nods  and  ex¬ 
clamations  of  approval.  He 
gave  us  his  unqualified  support, 
saying  that  peoples  must  know 
more  about  one  another  and  that 
education  would  help  bring 
about  peace.  He  specifically 
said  we  must  have  law  and  or¬ 
der  and  the  guidance  of  God  in 
any  peace.  He  entered  into  a 
discussion  with  each  of  us  and 
seemed  interested  in  where  we 
were  from. 

As  we  stood  to  go.  he  was 
asked  to  bless  the  St.  Chris¬ 
topher  medals  which  we  three 
Protestants  carried.  This  he  did. 
He  then  presented  us  with  sou¬ 
venir  crucifixes  and  then,  of  his 
own  initiative,  asked  us  to  wait 
while  he  gave  us.  our  families 
and  our  mission  his  blessing. 

Tliat  evening  we  met  with  the 
editors  of  Rome.  They  proved 
to  be  most  courteous  and  inter¬ 
ested.  It  was  explained  to  us, 
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by  our  OWI  people,  that  they 
were  really  doing  us  an  unusual 
honor  as  there  was  not  much 
food  or  drink  to  offer.  They 
did  manage  some  cakes  and 
wine. 

The  mission  was  explained  to 
them  and  they  asked  many 
questions.  Some  were  naive. 
"They  did  not  appear  to  realize 
they  were  free.  They  appeared, 
to  use  the  best  phrase  any  of 
us  thought  of.  to  be  like  persons 
coming  out  of  an  anesthetic.  It 
was  Chairman  Forrest's  phrase. 

They  had  taken  orders  so  long 
they  didn't  know  how  to  use 
freedom  from  orders.  They 
asked  naive  questions  such  as 
whether  it  was  true  we  could 
criticize  President  Roosevelt. 
They  asked  if  it  were  true  we 
had  a  free  press  in  war  time. 
Chairman  Forrest  explained  it 
was  true  and  that  any  of  them 
could  go  to  America,  write  a 
critical  article  about  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  the  government  and 
have  it  published.  No  one 
would  worry  him  about  it.  He 
could  also  wire  it  anywhere  he 
chose  without  trouble.  The 
questioner  shook  his  head.  He 
couldn't  believe  it. 

The  trip  to  Italy  was  satisfac¬ 
tory,  all  things  considered.  But 
nothing  in  Italy  at  that  time 
seemed  sure  or  well  founded. 
There  was  cynicism,  lack  of 
confidence,  not  much  self  re¬ 
spect  or  dignity  in  evidence. 

There  were  a  few  newspaper 
men  who  had  stood  out  against 
Mussolini  and  who  had  worked 
underground.  But  they  seemed 
to  have  little  help  or  hope. 

The  papers  were  not  doing 
much  of  a  news  job.  The  most 
accurate  summary  obtainable 
follows: 

ANSA  or  Associazione  Na- 
zionale  Stampa  Associata  is  the 
cooperative  news  agency  offi¬ 
cially  authorized  by  the  Italian 
publication  board  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Italian 
government  and  national  press 
federation.  ANSA  is  adminis¬ 
tered  politically  by  the  editorial 


board  of  seven  representing 
seven  major  political  factions, 
and  on  business  affairs  by  an 
elected  board  of  three  publish¬ 
ers.  Presently  ANSA  serves 
only  13  daily  newspapers  in 
Rome.  supplying  news  file 
based  on  Associated  Press  and 
Reuters  world  spot  news,  and  its 
own  Rome  coverage,  plus  Tass 
and  Tenyug.  Agence  r  rancaise 
de  la  Presse  may  be  added  later. 
United  Press  and  INS  operate 
outside  ANSA,  selling  their  ser¬ 
vices  directly.  Since  Associated 
Press  and  Reuters  provide  ANSA 
with  only  basic  service.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  Reuters  sell  di¬ 
rectly  all  their  special  services. 
When  the  Allied  Commission 
give  the  green  light  on  com¬ 
munications,  ANSA  will  expand 
the  service  and  establish  cor¬ 
respondents  in  all  liberated 
Italy.  A  dozen  newspapers  al¬ 
ready  have  applied  for  service 
in  Naples.  Bari,  Calabria.  Sicily 
and  Sardinia.  ANSA  is  not 
government  controlled  but  the 
Italian  publication  board  has 
as  government  representatives 
France  Libonati,  Lawyer,  and 
Armando  Rossini.  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Italian  press.  Na¬ 
tional  press  federation  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  nominated  by  the 
Bonomi  government. 

SI  or  Service  of  Information 
was  started  originally  in  1944 
as  tip  service  for  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  but  later  translated 
into  Italian  and  on  January  15 
had  four  subscribers,  among 
the  Rome  press,  namely  Jtal- 
ianova  (  Monarchist ) ,  Risorgi- 
mento  Liberate  (Liberal  ) , 
Avanti  (Socialist)  and  Tempo 
(Independent).  SI  is  an  un¬ 
authorized  agency  dealing  in 
unconfirmed  reports,  unofficial 
statements,  and  generally  un¬ 
reliable  information.  It  has  no 
correspondents  but  depends 
mainly  on  imagination  and  pri¬ 
vate  contacts.  Some  of  its  news 
is  well  written,  albeit  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  unconfirmed.  SI  di¬ 
rected  by  Luigi  Barzini  Junior 
whose  father  heads  Stefani  in 


IN  BRUSSELS,  Forrest,  McGill  and  Ackerman  (at  left)  meet  Henry 
Tosti  Russell  (at  right)  of  the  United  Press,  and  Lt.  Col.  Burrows 
Matthews  (in  background)  of  SHAEF. 


North  Italy.  Barzini  Junior, 
formerly  Fascist,  was  military 
correspondent  for  Corriere  delli 
Sera,  big  Milan  afternoon  Fai- 
cist  paper.  Barzini  also  wrote 
considerably  for  American  pub¬ 
lications  and  is  regarded  as  an 
extremely  clever  and  iinagina. 
tive  journalist.  When  ANSA 
formed.  Barzini  sought  unsue 
cessfully  to  become  its  chief. 
Barzini's  assistant  is  Solari- 
Buozzi,  former  political  writ« 
for  Stefani  and  protege  of  Min¬ 
istry  of  Popular  Culture  under 
the  Fascists.  Financially  SI  is 
a  failure  but  Barzini  supports 
it  with  private  funds.  His  wife 
is  from  the  fabulously  wealthy 
Feltrinelli  family. 

ORBIS  is  an  unofficial  news 
service  started  in  late  1944,  first 
on  a  clandestine  basis,  then  in 
full  blossom  with  expansive 
headquarters  and  elaborate  fan¬ 
fare.  Orbis  is  promonarchist 
in  character  but  Savoia  propa¬ 
ganda  worked  into  the  copy 
very  slyly.  Orbis  service  sup¬ 
plied  gratis  to  all  new.spapen 
but  few  use  it.  There's  no  posi¬ 
tive  indication  who  finances 
Orbis  so  elaborately  but  gen¬ 
erally  believed  funds  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  wealthy  Rome  law¬ 
yer  named  Bontempi.  Orbis  is 
headed  by  Perry-Pastorel.  once 
Mussolini's  personal  photog¬ 
rapher  and  former  employee  of 
Gaydas  Giornale  d’ltalia. 

UFFICIA  STAMPA  DELLA 
PRESIDENZA  DEL  CONSIG- 
LIO  is  government  information 
service  which  issues  all  official 
statements  and  communiques 
for  Bonomi  and  his  ministers  to 
all  newspapers  and  news  ser¬ 
vices.  For  the  most  part  its 
product  is  Bonomi's  thinking. 

Vatican  press  office  issues  all 
Vatican  news. 

Thus  far  there  are  no  special¬ 
ized  financial,  economic  and  lit¬ 
erary  information  services  but 
three  newspapers  seeking  au¬ 
thorization  in  financial  fieli 
namely  It  Globa  under  Barzini 
auspices.  It  Progresso  Ecotut 
mica  and  It  Secolo  Twentieth. 

February  7,  1945:  We  de¬ 

parted  from  Rome  at  12:30, 
landed  at  Caserta  at  1:20  and  at 
3:18  departed  for  Bari.  At  Bari, 
5  p.m.,  we  went  to  the  Imperale 
Hotel,  a  British  billet. 

While  in  England,  we  had  met 
Vice  Air  Marshal  Elliot, 
brother-in-law  of  Chancellor  pf 
Reuters.  He  had  said  that  whw 
we  reached  Italy,  he  would,  he 
believed,  be  able  to  take  us  to 
Yugoslavia  and  meet  Tito.  That 
night  he  had  us  to  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  dinner,  but  informed  us  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  go  to 
Yugoslavia. 

While  at  Caserta  we  met 
Lieutenant  General  Joseph  T. 
McNarney,  U.  S.  Army,  com¬ 
manding  the  Mediterranean 
Theater,  who  exnressed  himself 
orally  on  freedom  of  the  oresi 
and  who  later  summed  this  up  ^ 
in  the  letter  which  appears  on 
the  next  page. 

The  other  letter  on  the  op¬ 
posite  page  was  received  from 
Mr.  Luigi  Salvatorelli,  President 
of  the  National  Press  Federa¬ 
tion  at  Rome,  since  the  return 
of  the  Committee  to  the  United 
States. 
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Headquarters 

llEDI  l  ERRANEAN  THEATER  Of 

Operations 

OrricE  OF  THE  Commanding 
General 

February  6.  1945 
Mr.  Wilbur  Forrest, 
tio  Brig.  Gen.  A.  J.  McChrystal. 
Chief,  INC  Section,  AFHQ, 
APO  512,  U.  S.  Army. 

Dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

1  sincerely  enjoyed  meeting 
you  and  your  colleagues  and 
discussing  with  the  three  of  you 
the  vital  problems  of  interna¬ 
tional  press  freedom. 

I  am  intensely  interested  in 
the  world-wide  establishment 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  since  I 
consider  a  fully  informed  pub¬ 
lic— whatever  its  nationality — a 
t  effective  influence  toward 
the  maintenance  of  lasting 
peace.  War,  I  am  convinced,  is 
bred  by  ignorance. 


For  its  part,  the  press  must 
accept  a  heavy  responsibility 
with  its  freedom,  insuring  that 
the  power  which  it  exercises 
will  be  used  for  the  greatest 
public  good  rather  than  for  the 
advancement  of  special  privilege 
among  a  minority,  made  vocal 
through  its  control  of  the 
press. 

Please  accept  my  profound 
hopes  for  the  success  of  your 
mission  and  my  assurance  that 
we  in  the  Mediterranean  The¬ 
ater  are  behind  you.  fighting  for 
the  very  same  ideals  and  reali¬ 
ties  which  you  are  working  so 
diligently  to  achieve. 

With  warmest  regards  to 
Dean  Ackerman,  Mr.  McGill 
and  yourself.  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

(Signed)  Joseph  T.  McNarney, 
Lieutenant  General,  U.  S.  Army 
Commanding. 


GREECE 

February  8,  1945:  Up  at  5  a.m.  . 
for  an  early  plane  but  at  the  maintained 


devotion  to  the  democratic  ideal 
and  assured  us  it  would  be 


We  then  called  on  Undersec¬ 
retary  George  Melas  and  re¬ 


liiport  we  learned  the  plane 

ns  cancelled.  Waited  until  .....  ,  . 

i:15  plane.  Arrived  Athens,  ceiyed  the  same  pledge. 
Greece,  at  12:50  Athens  time 


He  accompanied  us  to  call  on 
Th«r’w^  a  two-hour"  change  Prime  Minister.  General  Nicho- 
in  time,  the  plane  trip  being  6  Plastiras  (since  deposed), 

hours  and  35  minutes.  We  were  A  former  revolutionary,  an  ex- 
then  getting  used  to  bucket  Paris  before  the  war  for 

Mts.  We  flew  from  Bari  down  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Me* 
the  Adriatic  and  through  the  government,  he  looked 

Straits  to  Athens.  oddly  out  of  place  among  the 

We  were  met  bv  Walworth  politicians.  Tall,  slim,  wearing 
Barbour,  Consul  to ‘Greece,  and  wide  mustaches,  he  looked  like 
Balph  Childhouse,  of  the  OWI.  a  soldier  but  not  a  Prime  Min- 
We  were  billeted  at  the  Grand  ‘s^er.  He  was  honest,  sincere 
Bretagne  Hotel,  a  British  billet,  undoubtedly  a  great  patriot. 
Ibere  were  still  barricades  in  ^ut  he  plainly  was  there  only 
the  streets  and  tanks,  troops  because  the  people  had  confi- 
lad  sentries  in  great  evidence,  donee  in  him  as  an  opponent  of 
Some  of  the  streets  were  not  former  dictator.  He  gave 

open  to  traffic.  Evidences  of  “s  an  unqualified  pledge  of  sup- 
the  German  occupation  and  of  Port  so  long  as  his  government 
the  more  recent  civil  war  in  lasted. 

which  the  ELAS  troops  of  the  Later  in  the  morning  we  had 
EAM  fought  the  English  were  a  long  talk  with  our  Ambas- 
wrywhere.  Signs  of  the  po-  sador,  Lincoln  MaeVeagh.  He 
litical  party,  with  the  com-  gave  us  a  “fill  in"  on  Greek  po- 
hammer,  litics  from  the  time,  ten  years 
nces.  A  before,  of  the  Metaxas  coup 
program  was  arranged  for  the  d’etat  to  the  present.  Ambas- 


Mxt  day. 

February  9,  1945:  Dean  Ac- 


sador  MaeVeagh  is  popular  and 

_  _  respected  by  British  and 

hsman  was  confined  to  his  bed  Greeks.  He  had  a  most  difficult 
with  a  cold  and  an  infected  ear  course  during  the  civil  war  and 
Md  was  not  able  to  go  on  Ill-  great  credit,  which  he  has  not 
M*  kept  him  in  bed  all  the  received,  is  due  him  for  his  very 
“me  we  were  in  Greece.  brilliant  holding  of  the  middle 

A*  11  o  Mi.,  course  during  that  trouble, 

ister  Failure  to  do  so  would  have  in- 

l^noLifio,  Hb  volved  this  nation  in  the  strife 

H  of  England.  Russia  and  Greece 

to  If  Tt  as  well  as  made  us  suspect  in 

rat  need  of  a  free  press.  He 

Plsinly  was  under  great  pres-  ^ 

tThe  wonder  was  Greece  We  had  lunch  at  the  Amer- 
time  for  us  The  confer-  school  and  in  the  afternoon 

on  settlement  of  the  re-  we  went  with  Arthur  Parsons, 
war.  which  had  ended  in  archaeologist  of  note  and 
ice.  were  on  and  all  the  now  special  assistant  to  the  Am¬ 
bassador.  to  the  Acropolis. 

_ _  . _ „ _ _  At  6  p.m.  we  called  on  the 

Greece  would,  without  commanding  general  (British) 
W*Ption,  support  our  Society’s  of  the  area.  General  Ronald 
^lutions  and  that  as  long  as  MacKenzie  Scobie.  He  was  a 
*was  connected  with  the  gov-  splendid-looking  soldier  and 
"•fflent.  he  would  keep  it  in  greeted  us  with  great  hospitality 
*®d  and  support  a  free  press  and  courtesy.  He  talked  freely 
^  would  seek  to  have  it  writ-  about  the  press,  saying  he  felt 
J®  into  the  treaties  when  and  some  of  the  news  sent  from 
[‘■the  opportunity  was  presented  Athens  during  the  civil  war  was 
He  spoke  of  Greece’s  long  prejudiced  and  unfair.  He  de- 
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dared  himself  against  censor¬ 
ship  after  the  war’s  end  and 
said  he  always  had  been  for  a 
free  press.  He  had  one  sug¬ 
gestion — it  was  that  newspapers 
send  political  writers  to  a  coun¬ 
try  once  the  war  has  ended 
and  not  leave  the  political  re¬ 
porting  to  war  correspondents 
only,  because  too  often  many  of 
them  do  not  know  any  political 


background  of  the  countries 
they  covered  in  peace. 

General  Scobie  disclosed  that 
the  official  British  policy  had 
been  to  stand  by  its  pledge  to 
favor  the  return  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  the  Germans  had  driven 
out.  This,  however,  had  not 
served  in  restoring  peace.  He 
and  the  British  Embassy  had 
been  recommending  the  ap- 


h^ome  ^^eJle ration  l^ote 


( Translation) 

Federazione  Nazionale  Della 
Stampa  Italiana 
Roma 

April  30,  1945. 

A  Vote  of  the  Nationale  Fed¬ 
eration  OF  THE  Italian  Press  on 
Free  Exchange  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News 

A  delegation  of  American 
newspapermen,  composed  of 
Wilbur  Forrest,  Assistant  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Carl  Ackerman,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
Columbia  University,  and  Ralph 
McGill,  Editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  is  traveling  the 
world  over  to  test  the  solidarity 
of  newspapermen  in  every 
country,  in  favor  of  a  vast  cam¬ 
paign  aiming  to  obtain  complete 
freedom  in  the  exchange  of 
news,  the  abolition  of  all  forms 
of  government  censorship,  and 
the  same  facilities  for  all  for  the 
interchange  and  transmission  of 
news. 

In  the  course  of  its  world 
tour,  the  delegation,  after  hav¬ 
ing  visited  England  and  France, 
al^  came  to  Italy,  and  was  wel¬ 
comed  in  Rome  on  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  6  by  the  National  Council 
of  Federation  of  the  Italian 
press,  with  the  intervention  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Roman  Press  and 
Roman  journalism.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  delegates  presented  the 
aims  of  their  mission  and  the 
adherents  already  won  to  their 
cause,  and  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  Italian  Press  should 
join  these  adherents.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Italian  Federation, 
Luigi  Salvatorelli,  answered  by 
announcing  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  Federal  Council, 
and  assured  the  delegates  that, 
according  to  the  wish  of  the 
American  delegation,  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Council  would  make  an  offi¬ 
cial  declaration  on  the  subject. 

Difficult  and  urgent  questions, 
such  as  the  journalistic  epura- 
tion,  and  the  National  Press 
Commission — have  so  far  pre¬ 
vented  the  Council  from  keep¬ 
ing  its  promise.  Now  finally,  in 
its  reunion  of  April  30,  1945,  it 
is  happy  to  keep  the  pledge 
made  to  the  American  dele¬ 
gates. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  aims  of  the  American 
delegation  —  complete  freedom 
of  news  diffusion  with  equal 
chances  for  all — are  also  a  fun¬ 
damental  ideal  of  journalistic 
activity  as  well  as  a  logical  and 
most  important  application  of 
the  principle  of  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  The  American  delegates 
also  energetically  stated  that 
this  complete  freedom  of  news 
exchange  is  an  important  factor 


in  world  peace.  This  cannot  be 
doubted  by  whoever  remembers 
in  what  large  measure  con¬ 
trolled  communication  of  news 
is  responsible — together  with 
diffusion  of  false  news,  and  the 
positive  and  negative  arms  of 
official  propaganda — for  the  poi¬ 
soning  of  public  opinion  by  the 
fascist  and  nazi  governments, 
for  hiding  the  dangers  of  con¬ 
flicts.  thus  contributing  doubly 
to  the  launching  of  the  second 
world  war. 

The  Council  of  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Italian  Press  is 
completely  in  agreement  with 
the  American  delegation  in  the 
campaign  which  the  latter  is 
carrying  on  with  so  much  ener¬ 
gy  and  determination.  And  it 
is  certain  that  its  declaration  in¬ 
terprets  the  thought  of  the 
whole  Italian  press  once  more 
free,  even  if  the  present  war  sit¬ 
uation  has  not  permitted  till 
now  the  regular  and  integral 
set-up  of  the  journalistic  organs. 
The  Council  shall  do  its  best  to 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
the  aim,  both  with  Italian  jour¬ 
nalism  and  national  public  opin¬ 
ion,  and  our  government  and 
the  Italian  political  world.  In 
fact,  the  goal  of  the  action  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  should  be  full  guarantee 
on  complete  freedom  of  news 
exchange  through  phrases  in¬ 
serted  in  international  treaties 
which  shall  regulate  the  post¬ 
war  world. 

Our  Council  does  not  hesitate 
to  adhere  to  and  to  support  the 
above  principle.  By  thus  act¬ 
ing,  it  brings  to  our  minds  the 
fact  that  all  liberties  are  inter¬ 
dependent.  And  that  in  each 
specific  case  every  pledge  event¬ 
ually  taken  by  the  different 
governments  will  only  be  fully 
effective  if  the  whole  govern¬ 
mental  system  will  be  such  as 
to  prevent  them  from  jundertak- 
ing  through  the  wrong  channels 
— with  all  the  means  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  anti-democratic  power 
— what  was  directly  granted  to 
them. 

An  international  guarantee 
seems  to  imply  an  international 
guarantee  for  freedom  of  the 
press;  and  the  latter  in  turn  fits 
within  the  framework  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  guarantee  of  all  fun¬ 
damental  liberties,  in  a  Charter 
of  the  Rights  of  Man.  This  con¬ 
sideration.  the  development  of 
which  would  go  beyond  the 
possibilities  and  duties  of  our 
Council— does  not  diminish  the 
importance  for  American  initia¬ 
tive,  but  rather  emphasizes  and 
reenforces  its  importance,  and 
the  adhesion  which  originally 
the  Council  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Italian  Press  de¬ 
voted. 
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pointment  oi  a  regent,  favoring 
Archbishop  Damaskenos  for  the 
position.  Mr.  Churchill  had 
hesitated. 

When  Mr.  Churchill  came  to 
Greece,  they  had  discussed  it 
with  him  until  2  o’clock  in  the 
morning  on  board  a  cruiser  in 
the  harbor.  He  had  at  last  con¬ 
sented  to  see  the  Archbishop. 
So,  a  boat  had  been  sent  and  the 
Archbishop  brought  to  the 
cruiser.  He  and  Mr.  Churchill 
talked,  for  two  hours  through 
an  interpreter,  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  then  left. 

General  Scobie  said  they  stood 
there,  having  stood  when  the 
Archbishop  left,  while  Mr. 
Churchill  lit  a  fresh  cigar. 

“Well,  gentlemen,’’  began  Mr. 
Churchill,  and  they  all  hung  on 
his  words,  “you  have  there — 
puff,  puff — a  shrewd,  clever, 
medieval — puff,  puff — old  pre¬ 
late.  .  .  .” 

Here  he  sat  down,  and  they 
all  felt  themselves  sagging. 

Mr.  Churchill  applied  another 
match. 

“Just  what  we  need,’’  he  said, 
and  they  all  cheered. 

At  7  o’clock  we  went  to  see 
the  Archbishop,  now  regent,  and 
he  gave  us  his  unqualified  sup¬ 
port.  saying  that  so  long  as  he 
had  any  influence  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  it  would  support  a 
free  press  at  home  and  in  the 
treaties.  He  asked  for  better 
coverage  of  Greece,  saying 
Greece  had  never  had  adequate 
treatment  in  foreign  news  ex¬ 
cept  when  she  was  in  trouble. 
He  was  friendly  and  coopera¬ 
tive.  He  was  a  fine-looking  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  man  despite  his  age  and 
beard.  He  was  a  fine  amateur 
wrestler  in  his  youth.  Now  he 
looks  like  an  Old  Testament 
prophet. 

At  8  o’clock  we  had  dinner 
with  Ambassador  MacVeagh 
who  gave  us  further  background 
on  Greek  politics. 

February  10,  1945;  Dean  Ac¬ 
kerman  was  reported  feeling 
better,  but  still  unable  to  leave 
his  room. 

At  10  a.m.  we  met  with  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  corespondents, 
explaining  the  mission  and  an¬ 
gering  questions.  We  did  this 
in  each  capital  visited. 

At  noon  we  were  entertained, 
with  the  Greek  officials,  by  a 
luncheon  with  Ambassador 
MacVeagh*  as  host. 

At  5  p.m.  that  afternoon  we 
met  _  with  the  Greek  editors  at 
tea  in  the  Grand  Bretagne.  The 
OWI  provided  the  opportunity 
and  the  tea,  they  sending  out 
invitations. 

The  Greek  editors  gave  us  a 
pledge  of  cooperation  and  sup¬ 
port.  Here  for  the  first  time  we 
heard  from  a  small  nation  the 
suggestion  of  an  international 
meeting.  The  Greeks  explained 
that  they,  and  other  small  na¬ 
tions.  would  be  stronger  in  their 
use  of  a  free  press  if  the  larger 
nations  would  join  with  them 
by  providing  some  sort  of  coun¬ 
cil  to  hear  complaints.  They 
knew,  they  said,  out  of  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  past  history,  how 
diffkult  it  was  for  the  press  of 
a  small  nation  to  attract  much 
attention  or  to  make  itself 
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heard  if  refuting  false  charges 
by  some  of  its  own.  or  by 
papers  of  other  nations. 

At  6  p.m.  we  went  to  one  of 
the  offices  of  information  to  see 
the  charts  showing  the  economic 
and  health  disasters  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation. 

February  11,  1945:  We  went 
to  Eleusis  Airport  at  noon. 
Areas  about  it  still  were  mined 
as  were  parts  of  the  headquar¬ 
ters  building,  which  still  was 
unrepaired  after  American 
bombing  of  the  German-held 
field. 

We  took  off  at  1  p.m.  for  Cairo, 
landing  at  El  Aden,  Africa,  near 
Tobruk,  at  3:45  p.m.  We  took 
off  at  4:05,  and  arrived  at  Cairo 
at  6:47  p.m.,  Payne  Field. 

There  had  been  no  way  to  no¬ 
tify  anyone  of  our  exact  ar¬ 
rival.  We  telephoned  OWI  and 
John  Snedaker  and  Wells  Gay- 
nor  came  out  for  us.  They 
tcxfic  us  to  Shepheard’s  Hotel. 
Cairo  was  crowded  and  we  had 
the  room  but  for  one  night. 

Snedaker,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  able  and  hospitable 
OWI  men  we  met,  informed  us 
he  would  take  care  of  us  at  his 
own  quarters.  We  were  his 
guests  at  dinner,  and  then  re¬ 
tired. 

EGYPT 

February  12,  1945:  There  was 
a  conference  on  the  program. 
Dean  Ackerman  went  to  the 
hospital  and,  after  an  examina¬ 
tion,  remained  there  to  clear  up 
his  ear  infection.  He  did  not 
recover  in  time  to  participate 
on  the  Cairo  program,  the  ear 
proving  stubborn. 

At  noon,  accompanied  by 
Snedaker,  chief  of  the  Egyptian 
Division,  we  called  on  Joseph 
A.  Jacobs,  counselor  of  the  Le¬ 
gation,  acting  in  the  absence  of 
Minister  S.  Pinkney  Tuck.  We 
prepared  a  wire  to  our  Embassy 
in  Russia,  seeking  help  in  ex¬ 
pediting  the  Russian  visas. 
Later  we  learned  that  some  of 
the  American  Yalta  Commit¬ 
tee,  including  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
were  at  Alexandria,  about  120 
miles  away. 

After  lunch  we  called  on  an 
American  official  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  about  Middle  East  Com¬ 
munications.  Summed  up.  he 
said  England  would  control  it, 
that  we  had  not  adopted  a 
strong  policy,  and  England 
would  keep  all  the  great  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  communications 
in  that  area.  He  was  plainly 
discouraged  about  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  our  taking  a  firm  stand 
in  the  matter  of  Middle  East 
communications. 

That  afternoon  we  signed  the 
King’s  book,  a  preliminary  to 
a  call  on  His  Majesty.  We  did 
the  same  at  the  British  Embassy 
for  a  future  call  on  Lord  Kil- 
learn,  the  British  Ambassador. 

February  13,  1945:  At  10:30 
we  met  with  the  Allied  war 
correspondents  in  the  press 
room,  Imobilie  Building, 
USAFIME  PRO  headquarters. 
Chairman  Forrest  did  the  out¬ 
line  of  our  mission  and  McGill 
filled  in  further  details.  There 


were  a  number  of  questions 
asked  about  freedom  of  press 
and  the  lack  of  it.  We  an¬ 
swered  frankly,  but  avoided  be¬ 
ing  dragged  into  the  English- 
Egyptian  row. 

At  noon  we  attended  the  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  where  Chairman  For¬ 
rest  was  the  speaker.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  happened  to  be  the  Chief 
Censor  Officer  for  the  Egyptian 
government,  who  replied,  in  a 
hurt  sort  of  fashion,  that  of 
course  censorship  was  a  good 
thing  during  war.  Nothing  had 
been  said  to  the  contrary.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  had  been  prick^ 
by  the  talk. 

At  4  o’clock  we  met  with  the 
editors  and  reporters  of  the 
Arabic,  French  and  English  lan¬ 
guage  press  and  radio  of  Cairo 
and  Alexandria. 

This  was  one  of  our  most  suc¬ 
cessful  meetings.  The  editors 
spoke  up.  asking  questions 
about  American  newsipapers. 
They  specifically  asked  about 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Hearst  Press,  presenting  many 
of  the  more  absurd  claims  made 
during  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  and  asking  if  that  was 
free  press  at  its  best  and  was 
it  a  sample  of  what  we  were 
talking  about. 

We  said,  in  general,  that 
while  we  might  disagree  with 
it  and  deplore  it,  we  neverthe¬ 
less  would  oppose  any  attempt 
by  the  government  to  prevent  or 
prohibit  it.  We  did  not  make 
this  statement  as  an  attack  on 
any  paper  or  chain,  but  said 
that  whatever  we  might  deplore 
or  oppose,  we  would  support 
insofar  as  the  right  to  publish 
it  went.  We  did  agree  that 
American  papers  were  not  per¬ 
fect,  that  we  had  a  job  to  do  at 
home,  and  that  we  were  not 
coming  to  them  saying  we  had 
done  the  job,  but  were  coming 
for  cooperation. 

They  were  an  intelligent  lot 
and  the  meeting  was  a  good  one. 

At  6  o’clock  we  held  a  similar 
meeting  with  the  commercial 
news  agencies  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Present  were  Rei¬ 
man  Morin,  of  the  Associated 
Press.  Samyr  Souki.  of  the 
United  Press,  Martin  Herlihy,  of 
Reuters,  and  J.  Forte,  of  the 
Agence  Francaise  de  Presse. 

They  explained  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  American  transmission, 
saying  the  communications  of¬ 
fices  without  doubt  favored 
British  messages.  (We  were  to 
hear  the  same  complaint  from 
British  correspondents  in  some 
American  fields.  The  complaint 
probably  was  true,  human  na¬ 
ture  being  what  it  is.) 

February  14,  1945:  This  was 
a  social  day  of  sightseeing.  At 
noon  we  were  the  guests  of  the 
Harvard-Boston  Archaeological 
Camp  at  the  Pyramids  of  Giza. 
Francis  Allen,  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  with  OWI  during  the 
war,  was  the  official  host. 

Present,  however,  were  Dr. 
Mahoud  Azmi,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Fuad 
University,  and  the  OWI  staff. 
We  had  a  discussion  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  Egypt.  The  School  is 
but  four  years  old  and  has  not 
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yet  had  a  chance  to  prove  iV 
self.  Dean  Azmi  said  the  nene* 
paper  proprietors,  suspicioui  it 
first,  were  showing  evidences  d 
cooperation  and  he  hoped  ret- 
ular  use  of  these  students  would 
result  after  the  war. 

At  5  o’clock  we  visited  the 
University  and  inspected  iti 
library,  a  fine  collection  of  vol¬ 
umes  in  Arabic  and  English.  We 
then  had  tea  with  the  faculW 
and  students. 

February  15,  1945:  At  10  aju 
we  paid  a  call  at  the  oflice  of 
the  commanding  officer.  Geo- 
eral  B.  F.  Giles,  who  was  ib- 
sent  with  the  Yalta  missioo 
delegation.  ’This  was  a  fonnil 
call  to  arrange  a  visit. 

We  then  were  met  by  Joseiili 
E.  Jacobs.  Counselor  of  the  le¬ 
gation.  who  accompanied  us  og 
the  official  calls,  as  follows: 

11  a.m. — We  met  Sir  Edwird 
Grigg,  British  Minister  Ren- 
dent  in  the  Middle  East  at  the 
British  Ministry  of  State. 

Anti-British  feeling  is  strouf 
in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  gov¬ 
ernment.  notably  King  Farook. 
has  a  deep  personal  dislike  for 
British  officials,  specificalh 
Lord  Killearn.  who  sent  tanki 
to  the  palace  and  forced  the 
King  to  discharge  a  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  at  the  outset  of  the  war. 

Sir  Edward  explained  the 
British  position  as  being  a  nee 
essary  one.  Without  the  Britiih, 
he  said,  the  place  would  go  to 
pot,  yet  the  Egyptians  keep  say¬ 
ing  if  it  were  not  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  there  would  be  jobs  and 
work  and  more  prosperity  for 
all. 

As  to  censorship,  he  said  it 
had  been  of  necessity  severe, 
because  of  the  welcome  given 
Nazi  agents  and  anyone  hostik 
to  Britain,  but  he  felt  it  could 
be  lifted  when  the  war  was 
done,  at  least  to  a  great  extent  [ 

Sir  Edward  assured  us  of  hii  j 
complete  cooperation  and  beet  IJ 
wishes,  but  we  left  feeling  he  | 
did  not  believe  in  a  free  flow  | 
of  news  except  it  was  well  sa-  1. 
pervised  and  watered  down.  If 
necessary. 

We  met  Dr.  Ahmed  Maher  , 
Pasha.  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  He 
was  very  gracious  but  reserved. 
Speaking  through  an  in^ 
preter,  in  French,  he  having 
been  educated  in  Paris,  he  said 
our  mission  was  idealistic  but 
impossible.  It  was  all  right 
in  theory,  but  it  would  not  do 
in  practice. 

We  asked  why,  and  he  said 
that  such  a  plan  would  allow 
any  country  to  send  in  its  false 
propaganda.  We  in  turn  sug¬ 
gested  the  way  to  meet  it 
to  have  an  educated  pefgd* 
who.  through  their  newspapers, 
knew  the  facts  of  their  own  gov¬ 
ernment  and  their  own  country, 
its  aims,  ambitions  and  plans. 

He  shook  his  head.  "H 
wouldn’t  do.’’  he  said.  He  ^ 
perfectly  willing  to  subserw 
to  a  theory,  but  if  a  hostile 
country  started  sending  in 
paganda.  he  felt  it  should  be 
suppressed. 

We  asked  how  the  prcH*" 
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|inda  came  in  and  he  replied. 
Mth  some  show  of  exasperation 
jodicating  he  had  tried  to  st(^ 
it  and  failed,  that  it  came  in 
“ererj’  way” — by  word  of 
Biouth,  pamphlets  and  meetings. 
"The  Communists.”  he  said, 
“were  responsible.” 

The  Prime  Minister  gave  us 
lip  service  and  promised  a  state¬ 
ment  of  endorsement  of  prin- 
dples  and  said  that  if  he  had 
inything  to  do  with  govern¬ 
ment  after  the  war,  he  would 
to  ease  censorship.  But  he 
itili  did  not  believe  our  plan 
vas  "practical.” 

His  formal  statement,  written 
in  French,  was  received  a  few 
days  later. 

A  week  later  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  was  assassinated  as  he 
Miked  from  one  hall  of  the 
Parliament  to  the  other,  having 
made  a  speech  in  the  House 
urging  Egypt  to  enter  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  as  a 
“practical”  move. 

At  12:30  we  met  Fahmy 
N^rashy  Pasha,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  had  much 
personality,  was  pleasant,  and 
agreed  with  us  without  argu¬ 
ment.  From  later  discussions 
we  learned  that  Ahmed  Maher 
had  perhaps  more  frankly 
stated  the  official  opinion.  We 
did  get  a  statement  from  the 
former.  From  the  latter  we  got 
I  promise,  but  no  statement. 
Uso.  the  latter  was  appointed 
Prime  Minister  in  place  of  the 
iKassinated  man  and  his  first 
act  was  to  further  restrict  pub¬ 
lication.  impose  heavier  censor¬ 
ship  and  abolish  many  civil 
liberties,  as  a  war  security 
measure,  of  course. 

At  3  o’clock  we  had  a  talk 
irith  Dr.  Mikhail  Korostovtsev. 
theTass  representative  in  Egypt. 

It  was  he  who  made  one  think 
back  to  Ambassador  Kirk  in 
Italy  and  his  opinion  about  Am¬ 
bassadors.  Correspondent  Koro- 
.•tovtsev  was  not  a  newspaper 
man.  He  was,  and  is,  one  of  the 
foremost  Egyptologists.  He  was 
in  Egypt  as  a  student  of  ancient 
and  modern  Egypt,  and  his  re¬ 
ports  went  back  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  pouch.  He  was  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  amiable  man.  He  spoke  of 
the  desire  of  Russia  for  peace 
and  rebuilding.  He  insisted 
Russia  did  not  wish  to  Sovietize 
any  nation,  but  did  want  a 
friendly  line-up  around  her  for 
protection  against  German  ag¬ 
gression,  or  other,  in  the  future. 
He  also  informed  us  Russia 
would  not  harm  the  German 
population,  but  would  be  severe 
on  the  Nazi  element  and  the 
war  criminals. 

He  urged  us  to  go  to  Russia 
by  all  means,  saying  he  believed 
our  talks  with  ^itors  would  be 
bdpful. 

Later  we  were  to  learn  that 
°>ost  of  the  Russian  diplomats 
in  the  Middle  East  were  pro- 
J^rs  of  Semitic  languages,  of 
“•tory  and  economics.  All 
J*ak  Arabic.  At  least  one  is  a 
'Joslem  and  attends  mosques. 
Hiey  were  studying  the  coun¬ 
ty  and  the  people.  They  were 
•jrking  at  uniting  the  Greek 
wuirch  and  the  Russian  Church 


and  one  may  assume  that  it  is 
merely  a  coincidence  that  the 
Greek  Church  is  so  powerful  in 
the  Balkans.  It  is  a  coincidence 
too  that  when  some  workers 
send  in  a  letter  of  grievances 
to  the  Egyptian  government, 
they  send  a  copy  to  the  Russian 
Legation. 

That  night  the  OWI  gave  us 
a  buffet  supper  for  a  social 
meeting  and  contact  with  the 
editors.  Nowhere  did  we  find  a 
bad  OWI.  This  was  a  good  one, 
not  because  of  its  kindness  to 
us,  but  because  of  its  intelli¬ 
gent  grasp  of  things. 

It  came  to  be  our  conclusion 
that,  while  OWI  should  be  abol¬ 
ished  when  the  war  needs  are 
ended,  there  should  be  some 
form  of  OWI,  a  press  attach^ 
or  something  of  the  sort,  at¬ 
tached  to  each  Embassy.  It 
would  pay  dividends. 

February  16.  1945:  After  an 
elaborate  luncheon  at  the  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  Club  by  Minister 
Tuck,  we  proceeded  to  the 
Abdine  Palace  for  an  audience 
with  King  Farouk. 

He  impressed  us  very  favor¬ 
ably.  Young,  fluent  in  English, 
he  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
a  complete  abandonment  of  cen¬ 
sorship.  once  the  war  had  ended. 
He  plainly  showed  his  hostility 
toward  the  English  rule,  saying 
he  would  like  for  the  whole 
truth  to  be  told  about  Egypt’s 
restrictions  and  burdens  im¬ 
posed  upon  her.  While  he  may 
have  been  perfectly  sincere,  we 
did  not  believe  the  English  to 
blame  for  censorship,  at  least 
not  entirely.  The  King’s  own 


Presidence 

DU 

CONSEIL  DER  MlNISTRES 

Cairo,  February  17,  1945. 
Dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  consult  with 
members  of  your  Committee  on 
liberty  of  the  press  and  free 
flow  of  news.  As  I  have  stated, 
I  believe  firmly  in  Nthe  great  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  liberty,  because 
the  free  publication  of  news 
throughout  the  world  will  cer¬ 
tainly  contribute  to  a  closer 
understanding  between  nations 
and  will  thus  be  a  principal 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
durable  peace. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  na¬ 
tions,  the  smaller  will  find  im¬ 
portant  advantages.  In  effect,  a 
small  nation  does  not  always 
have  the  opportunity  to  publish 
widely  the  truth  regarding  that 
which  occurs  in  its  territory. 
Often  the  viewpoint  of  one 
country,  especially  when  it  is 
in  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
a  larger  nation,  has  been  dis¬ 
torted  and  badly  understood 
abroad  simply  due  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  free  exchange  of 
information.  It  is  understood 
that  each  country,  having  re¬ 
gard  to  its  makeup  and  its 
morals,  must  have  a  certain  re- 


Ministers  had  been  too  fond  of 
that  weapon.  He  showed  us  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  said  we 
might  quote  him  as  believing 
entirely  in  a  free  pre.ss  and  a 
free  flow  of  news.  He  did  ex¬ 
press  himself  as  wishing  there 
were  some  way  to  punish 
the  liar,  or  the  false  reporter. 
He  said  sometimes  criticism 
“pinched.”  but  he  could  take  it. 
(He  was  reported,  by  those  who 
knew,  to  have  been  greatly  hurt 
by  a  Time  magazine  phrase, 
“Fat,  foolish  Farouk.”) 

He  served  us  orange  juice  in 
golden  goblets  which  we  drank, 
feeling  the  accusing  eyes  of 
Jefferson  in  our  backs. 

This  was  one  of  our  hardest 
days. 

At  5  p.m.  we  met  with  the 
Arab  Union  at  tea.  Instead  of 
being  interested  in  our  subject, 
they  wished  us  to  blast  the 
Jewish  Free  Palestine  move¬ 
ment.  We  wiggled  out  of  any 
statement,  and  they  concluded, 
appointing  us  “Diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Arab  Union.” 
We  declined  on  the  ground  that 
editors  cannot  be  advocates  and 
must  be  objective. 

At  6:30  we  met  with  Prince 
and  Princess  Peter  of  Greece. 
We  had  marked  this  off  the 
original  list  but  had  put  it  back 
on  at  the  request  of  Minister 
Tuck.  Randolph  Churchill  was 
present.  It  was  pleasant,  but 
not  at  all  associated  with  our 
mission.  It  seems  that  Princess 
Peter  is  ambitious  to  become 
Queen  of  Greece  and  we,  hav¬ 
ing  but  lately  come  from  there 
— she  wished  to  pump  us. 


serve  in  the  face  of  foreign 
propaganda. 

This  is  why  I  applaud  the 
efforts  of  your  Committee  in 
this  domain  and  I  approve  the 
inclusion  in  the  peace  treaties 
of  all  pr^er  provisions  to  en¬ 
sure  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
free  flow  of  news.  But  un¬ 
happily  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  theory  is  not  always 
put  into  practice  and  written 
terms  are  not  always  respected. 
In  my  opinion  theories  must 
therefore  be  accompanied  by 
some  practical  suggestions.  In 
this  objective,  I  believe  that  it 
is  necessary  to  create  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  facilitate  its  applica¬ 
tion.  An  international  informa¬ 
tion  agency  should  be  formed 
and  each  country,  large  or 
small,  should  be  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  Such  an  agency  would 
escape  the  particular  influence 
of  this  or  that  power  and  could 
distribute  accurate  and  true  in¬ 
formation. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Forrest,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 
(Signed)  A.  Maher. 
Mr.  Wilbur  Forrest. 

Chairman  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors 
Committee, 

c/o  United  States  Legation, 
Cairo. 


At  8  o’clock  we  attended  a 
dinner  by  General  Giles,  which 
was  social  but  productive  of  an 
endorsement  from  the  General. 

February  17,  1945:  Chairman 
Forrest  went  to  an  Army  dental 
officer  to  have  a  tooth  checked. 
He  had  been  ill  with  a  cold  and 
cough,  but  wouldn't  give  up. 
When  a  pivot  tooth  came  loose, 
he  cursed  it  roundly  and  went 
to  have  it  pulled  and  a  new  set 
of  bridgework  choppers  made. 

At  noon  we  were  entertained 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  home  of 
Hussein  Bey  Abul  Fath.  editor 
of  Al  Misri,  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  paper  in  Cairo.  He  had  a 
number  of  anti-Palestine  per¬ 
sons  present,  all  charming. 
They  needled  us  on  this.  To 
one  who  lives  in  America  it  is 
easy  to  forget  the  Arabic  side 
of  it.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
forget  it. 

There  were  42  dishes  on  the 
table,  including  turkey,  duck, 
chicken,  lamb,  mutton,  fish, 
shrimp,  and  various  rice  and 
meat  “dolmas,”  the  same  being 
rice  and  meat  rolled  in  cabbage 
and/or  grape  leaves  and  cooked 
in  a  sauce. 

It  had  been  quite  evident  in 
our  travels  thus  far  that  Ger¬ 
man  occupation  of  most  of 
Europe  had  cut  off  the  supply 
of  proper  ingredients  for  cock¬ 
tails.  It  was  usually  no  fault  of 
the  host  that  cocktails  for  the 
most  part  were  terrible  and 
that  vaguely-labeled  astringents 
were  served  as  brandies. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were 
given  a  tea  by  the  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Egypt  at  their  club- 
rooms.  At  the  conclusion  their 
chairman  made  an  address  of 
welcome  and  read  a  statement 
of  endorsement.  It  was  written 
in  Arabic.  The  translation  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  Egyptian  journalists, 
newspaper  owners,  publishers 
and  writers,  assembled  today  at 
the  premises  of  the  Journalists 
Syndicate  in  Cairo  to  honor 
and  entertain  the  members  of 
the  American  Newsmen’s  dele¬ 
gation,  support  the  idea  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  and  In¬ 
formation,  and  see  in  it  the 
greatest  guarantee  of  the  Peace 
and  Welfare  of  all  Nations,  and 
consider  the  American  delega¬ 
tion  as  their  own  representative 
empowered  to  demand  on  their 
behalf  this  Freedom.” 

Later  we  were  shown  through 
the  plant  of  AI  Ahram,  rated 
with  Al  Misri  as  the  two  best 
Arabic  language  papers  in 
Cairo. 

February  18.  1945:  Chairman 
Forrest  got  his  new  choppers 
today  (Sundav)  and  a  good  job 
they  were.  We  were  taken  to 
Fayoum  as  guests  of  Samyr 
Souki,  of  the  United  Press. 
Churchill  and  his  party  had 
been  there  for  two  days  with 
the  Arabic  League  and  we 
found  the  staff  in  a  dither.  Ibn 
Saud  had  given  each  person  at 
the  hotel  a  wrist  watch  and 
other  gifts. 

Dean  Ackerman  could  not 
join  us  for  the  Turkish  trip,  we 
learned  that  night. 
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PRESS  CALLED  SUBSERVIENT  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  TURKEY 


TURKEY 

February  19,  1945:  We  were 
at  Payne  Field  at  4  am.  for 
departure.  We  did  not  depart 
until  5:25.  At  6:57  we  landed 
at  Lydda.  Palestine,  nearest  air¬ 
port  to  Jerusalem.  At  8  o'clock 
we  landed  at  Beyrouth.  Syria, 
and  then  started  in  over  the 
Taurus  Mountains.  We  flew  for 
three  hours  at  16.000  feet  with¬ 
out  oxygen.  It  was  a  tough 
three  hours. 

On  arrival  at  Ankara  we 
went  to  the  Ankara  Palas  Hotel 
with  OWI  men  and  Turkish 
newspaper  persons  who  had  met 
us.  They  were  all  very  nice 
and  the  welcome  was  warm. 
They  all  expressed  the  fear  we 
might  have  decided  to  pass 
them  up  and  were  obviously 
overjoy^  to  see  us. 

One  of  the  things  which  im¬ 
pressed  us  most  was  that  in 
every  country,  especially  in 
Turkey,  where  there  is  a  totali¬ 
tarianism,  there  were  newspa¬ 
per  men  and  women  of  integrity 
and  ideals  and  ambitions.  Also 
the  country  had  a  sort  of  vital¬ 
ity  reminiscent  of  Greece. 

That  evening  we  had  a  social 
dinner  with  the  Turkish  Press 
Association  at  the  Anadoln  Club. 
We  did  not  discuss,  except  in¬ 
formally,  the  mission  as  there 
is  but  one  paper  in  Ankara.  We 
did  detail  our  mission  to  Nuzhet 
Baba,  formerly  chief  censor  and 
recently  appointed  Turkish 
press  attache  to  Washington. 
Amiable,  witty  and  English- 
speaking,  he  was  an  intelligent 
observer. 

There  are  many  stories  about 
his  popularity  with  the  foreign 
correspondents  in  Turkey.  He 
was  a  popular  censor  but  a 
strict  one.  He  was  pro-Ally 
and  anti-German.  There  is  a 
popular  national  drink  in  Tur¬ 
key  called  “Araki” — a  colorless 
liquor  which,  when  water  is 
added,  turns  white.  It  is  called 
“Lion’s  Milk.”  Between  Baba 
and  the  correspondents  it  usu¬ 
ally  took  a  session  with  “Lion’s 
Milk”  when  a  particularly  tough 
problem  arose.  If  the  corre¬ 
spondents  could  demonstrate 
that  there  was  nothing  in  their 
dispatches  about  neutral  Tur¬ 
key,  they  would  win.  The 
Washington  correspondents  will 
like  Nuzhet  Baba.  > 

February  20,  1945:  In  the 

morning  we  called  on  Prime 
Minister  Sukru  Saracouglu.  He 
is  the  nearest  thing  to  Jim 
Farley  we  met.  Amiable,  gra¬ 
cious.  keen-eyed,  and  a  fellow 
who  could  get  along  in  any 
man’s  politics. 

He  heard  us  through  and  then 
Mid,  abruptly,  he  would  like  to 
join  out  Society.  If  we  were 
for  a  free  press,  he  was  too.  He 
stood  for  all  we  did  and  all  he 
wanted  was  for  the  war  to  end 
so  he  could  put  it  into  action. 

We  didn’t  quite  believe  him, 
but  we  liked  him.  Chairman 
Forrest  promised  him  an  en¬ 
graved  membership  card.  He 
went  overboard  for  the  ASNE 
proposal. 

He  was  a  little  bitter.  He 
said  the  “Big  Three”  had  had 
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no  place  for  Turkey,  but  never¬ 
theless.  if  the  treaties  were  open 
to  neutrals,  he  would  carry  the 
ASNE  flag  in  the  treaties.  In 
fact,  he  said  Turkey  would  par¬ 
ticipate  even  if  not  invited  to 
the  treaty.  ( What  we  didn’t 
know  was  that  Turkey  even 
then  was  preparing  to  declare 
war. ) 

He  went  on  to  say  he  didn't 
know  why  it  was,  but  many 
U.  S.  new.spapers  were  unfair 
to  Turkey,  even  unfriendly.  He 
said  it  was  not  generally  un¬ 
derstood  that  a  small  nation, 
especially  one  with  a  geographic 
position  such  as  Turkey's,  had 
to  exercis€“  caution  and  espe¬ 
cially  had  to  exercise  war-time 
control  of  political  news  as  well 
as  security  news. 

He  said  something  which,  in 
all  truth,  had  a  large  amount 
of  logic  in  it  which  large, 
powerful  countries  do  not  al¬ 
ways  recognize,  and  actually 
cannot  condone. 

He  said  that  a  small  country 
could  not  always  divide  the 
political  and  the  security  news. 

Also  obvious  was  a  fear  of 
outside  propaganda. 

The  perfect  politician,  he  in¬ 
sisted,  between  photographs,  on 
changing  positions  so  that  he 
was  with  Forrest  in  one  picture 
and  with  McGill  in  another. 

Through  it  all  was  an  easily 
discernible  tendency  in  his  talk 
about  the  benevolent  control  of 
news  which  the  government 
wished  to  exercise  after  the  war 
to  “prevent  infringements  of 
freedom.”  ( His  government  had 
su^ended  three  papers  for  po¬ 
litical  reasons. ) 

Governments,  once  they  have 
a  taste  of  censorship,  like  the 
idea.  Still,  we  liked  Saracouglu. 

That  night  we  took  the  "ex¬ 
press”  to  Istanbul.  There  was 
no  plane  service.  The  train  re¬ 
quires  about  16  hours  for  320 
miles. 

We  had  picked  up  these 
figures : 

Of  Turkey’s  18  million  per¬ 
sons,  about  200.000  subscribe  to 
newspapers. 

An  estimated  600,000  to  800.- 
000  read  a  daily  newspaper. 


There  are  750,000  (approxi¬ 
mate*  radio  sets  in  Turkey.  All 
villages  have  a  public  outlet 
and  a  loudspeaker.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  puts  out  four  daily 
propaganda  and  news  broad¬ 
casts.  of  15  minutes  each.  There 
also  is  a  frank  30-minute  "com¬ 
mentary,”  or  propaganda  inter¬ 
pretation,  each  evening. 

There  is  only  one  political 
party  allowed  in  Turkey.  There 
is  a  constitutional  "group.”  in 
opposition,  which  is  allowed  to 
file  “protests.”  It  actually  is  a 
part  of  the  government  and 
functions  as  a  sort  of  veriform 
appendix.  We  were  to  wit¬ 
ness  this  later  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  when  the  ’’opposi¬ 
tion”  read  an  even  more  em¬ 
phatic  urging  to  get  into  war 
than  was  made  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Newspaper  men  told  us 
it  was  written  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

February  21,  1945:  We  bought 
papers  on  the  way  across  the 
ferry  over  the  Bosphorous  and 
learned  that  Turkey  had  con¬ 
vened  the  National  Assembly. 
Our  friend  had  not  told  us.  The 
idea  was,  it  said,  to  declare  war 
on  Germany. 

We  were  met  by  OWI  Chief 
William  Kugeman,  an  equal  of 
John  Snedaker  in  Cairo. 

That  afternoon  we  met  with 
the  Turkish  Press  Association 
of  Istanbul.  There  were  pres¬ 
ent  the  three  editors  of  sup¬ 
pressed  papers  of  Istanbul. 

We  had  not  mentioned  them 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  follow¬ 
ing  the  request  of  Ambassador 
Steinhart.  who  thought  it  might 
be  embarrassing. 

These  editors  were  Bay 
Ahmet  Emin  Yalman,  editor  of 
Vatan;  Bay  Zekeriye  Sertel,  of 
Tan;  and  the  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  paper,  Tasviriefkar.  The 
latter  we  did  not  meet  per¬ 
sonally. 

An  odd  thing  happened.  The 
young  man  selected  to  interpret 
had  been  suffering  from  malaria 
and  when  he  began,  the  excite¬ 
ment  was  too  much.  He  fainted. 
Sertel,  one  of  the  suppressed 
editors,  had  to  take  over. 

There  were  many  questions, 
and  it  was  obvious  the  govern¬ 
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ment  influence  was  dominsnt 
but  nevertheless  we  caused 
them  to  agree  we  were  right 
They,  too,  expressed  a  fear  of 
outside  propaganda. 

We  were  told  that  the  TurkiA 
press  was  entirely  subservient 
to  the  government  and  that  as 
editor  could  become  rich  by 
going  along,  or  poor  by  not 
doing  so. 

That  evening  we  were  gives 
a  dinner,  purely  social. 

February  22. 1945:  The  weather 
was  cold — snow  and  ice.  We 
took  it  easy.  There  was  a  lundi 
with  Sertel  and  Yalman.  That 
afternoon  at  5  p.m.  we  took  the 
train  for  Ankara. 

Before  leaving,  a  young  mas 
walked  up  and  handed  us  two 
letters,  both  the  same.  One  was 
addressed  to  Chairman  Forrest 
and  one  to  McGill.  It  was  a 
compliment  to  the  Americas 
press.  They  trusted  us  to  the 
extent  of  signing  their  namei 

This  communication  is  pre¬ 
sented  herewith,  since  it  gives  a 
point  of  view  pertinent  to  the 
picture  as  a  whole.  ( It  appears 
on  the  next  page. ) 

The  summing  up  of  our  find¬ 
ings  in  Turkey  follows: 

There  is  no  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  on  filiiig  news  out  of 
Turkey,  due  undoubtedly  to  the 
fact  that  Turkey  controls  no 
cable  line.  There  is,  however,  a 
censorship  on  outgoing  news 
which  is  imposed  for  reasons  of 
military  security;  but  under 
that  guise  political  censorship 
is  exercised.  Incidentally,  Tu^ 
key  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  press  dispatches 
must  be  paid  for  in  cash. 

The  Turkish  press  has  eagerly 
accepted  world  news,  not  only 
from  America  but  also  from  the 
agencies  representing  our  Allies 
and,  up  to  last  August,  our 
enemies.  To  say,  however,  that 
Turkey  is  an  eager  exponent  of 
a  free  press  would  be  to  deny  a 
political  fact.  Quite  obvious^, 
Turkey  is  not.  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  regard  the  tern^  a 
democratic  state.  This  political 
fact  has,  of  course,  various 
manifestations. 

Following  what  seems  prcf 
ently  to  be  the  general  Euro¬ 
pean  pattern,  all  news  in  Turkey 
is  channeled  to  the  newspapers 
by  the  Agence  Anatolie,  a  the¬ 
oretically  independent,  but  ae 
tually  government  -  controlled 
agency. 

Prior  to  December  of  this 
year,  the  Agence  Anatolie  main¬ 
tain^  offices  in  both  Ankara 
and  Istanbul  and  the  Istanbw 
offices  accepted  news  dirwtly' 
In  accordance  with  the  national 
policy  of  centralization  of  con¬ 
trol  of  all  affairs  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Ankara,  a  new  director 
of  the  Agence,  Faik  Hozar,  was 
appointed  and  the  dissemination 
of  news  was  centered  in  the 
Agence  in  Ankara.  Under  what 
we  consider  normal  communi¬ 
cation,  this  would  have  meant 
little.  However,  there  is  only 
an  overhead  line  between  An¬ 
kara  and  Istanbul.  Istanbul  ^ 
of  course,  Turkey’s  largest  city. 
It  supports  some  15  dailies,  and 
the  editors  have  been  men  of 
influence  in  Turkey.  The  Agence 
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Jlelter  ^reetin^  ^tuJentd  ^'^nti-^aiciit  C^ommittec  ^iirLeif 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Istanbul,  February  21,  1945. 
Sir: 

We  greet  with  joy,  in  the 
jime  of  student  youth,  your 
presence  among  us.  It  will 
joubtless  be  of  great  interest 
to  you  to  hear  from  the  pro- 
pessive  youth  of  the  country. 
Sow  the  question  of  freedom  of 
5ie  press  and  of  speech  has 
Uken  hold  in  Turkey. 

In  the  event  that  you  are  con¬ 
tent  to  draw  your  information 
Irom  nothing  but  official  sources, 
it  is  evident,  despite  your  good 
and  your  sagacity,  that  you 
fill  be  exposed  to  being  drawn 
into  error,  and  into  forming  an 
illusory  opinion  about  it.  with 
no  relation  to  our  true  situa¬ 
tion.  For  we  live  in  Turkey 
n^er  an  authoritarian  regime, 
to  jealous  of  its  political  mo¬ 
nopoly  and  so  hypocritically 
nrganized.  to  camouflage  its 
hscist-inspired  practices  under 
the  guise  of  a  so-called  democ¬ 
racy.  that  it  is  impossible  for 
foreigners  who  are  not  initiated 
to  catch  a  glimpse  at  the  outset 
d  what  goes  on  behind  the  de¬ 
ceiving  exterior  which  official 
and  officious  personages  take 
special  care  in  maintaining. 

You  will  be  told  everywhere 
to  satiety  of  our  constitutional 
law— one  of  the  most  demo- 
Hatic;  of  our  Parliament — sup¬ 
posedly  elected  by  universal 
suffrage:  of  the  existence  of  a 
free  press;  of  an  independent 
system  of  justice,  etc.,  etc. 
There  will  be  journalists,  pro¬ 
fessors.  deputies  and  high  func¬ 
tionaries  to  confirm  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  these  deceitful  affirm¬ 
ations.  And  they  will  add  that 
the  lack  of  an  opposition 
springs  merely  from  a  perfect 
national  unity.  Actually  these 
are  merely  outstanding  con¬ 
scripts  of  the  same  ruling  clique 
of  the  country,  firmly  clinging 
to  power.’ 

Behind  this  facade,  there  is 
a  whole  youth,  a  whole  people 
held  in  a  state  of  unimaginable 
disorganization,  and  submitted 
to  a  pitiless  and  unceasing  op¬ 


pression.  These  people  are  de¬ 
prived,  under  threat  of  im¬ 
prisonment  and  torture,  of  all 
rights — even  the  most  primitive 
ones  which  are  recognized  in 
the  least  civilized  of  countries. 
They  are  forbidden  to  express 
publicly  economic  or  social  de¬ 
mands,  to  band  together  to 
defend  a  cause  disapproved  by 
the  governmental  party,  to  pub¬ 
lish  an  organ  of  the  press,  or  to 
organize  to  form  a  syndicate  or 
for  any  other  purpose. 

Politics,  like  all  other  social 
or  cultural  activities,  are  re¬ 
served  to  the  people’s  party. 
The  latter  enjoys  the  sole  right 
to  found  organizations  in  all 
domains  of  national  life.  With¬ 
out  its  effective  control  no  asso¬ 
ciation  can  hope  to  continue  to 
live. 

In  that  which  concerns  us 
particularly  we,  the  progressive 
youth  of  the  university  and  of 
other  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  are  submitted  to  so 
many  restrictions,  our  freedom 
of  assembly  and  of  action  is  so 
limited,  that  it  is  a  miracle  if 
even  a  worthwhile  minority 
among  us  suceeds  in  developing 
an  independent  opinion  and  in 
discerning  the  potentialities  of 
a  better  organization  of  society. 

Having  no  way  of  acting  in 
the  open,  and  of  getting  to¬ 
gether  to  discuss  freely  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  our  social  and 
political  ideals,  and  our  eco¬ 
nomic  demands,  we  decided  fin¬ 
ally.  during  the  year  1943,  to 
organize  clandestinely  into  a 
group  under  the  name  of  the 
Antifascist  Union  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Youth  in  Upper  Schools. 
Our  initiative  was  very  success¬ 
ful,  not  only  in  the  university 
proper,  but  also  among  most  of 
the  big  lycees,  which  are  like 
American  colleges.  Many  young 
intellectuals  having  studied  in 
American  universities  took  us 
under  their  protection  and  one 
of  them.  Mihri  Belli,  undertook 
the  job  of  leading  us  effectively. 

The  best  students  in  all  the 
faculties  were  not  long  in  giv¬ 
ing  us  their  support.  Thus  we 


have  been  able  to  direct  activi¬ 
ties  systematically  against  pro- 
German  and  anti  -  democratic 
propaganda  of  the  Turkish 
racists,  who  envisioned  drag¬ 
ging  our  country  into  a  tragic 
adventure  against  the  USSR.  In 
the  spring  of  1944  we  were  able 
to  count  more  than  a  thousand 
adherents. 

But  the  police,  ever  ready  to 
invent  ways  to  spy  out  with  its 
paid  agents  the  centers  of  demo¬ 
cratic  students,  redoubled  its 
efforts  and  set  about  arresting 
our  most  active  members,  first 
individuail.v.  then  en  masse,  and 
then  submitted  them  to  savage 
tortures,  both  to  terrorize  them 
and  to  force  them  to  betray 
their  comrades. 

Finally  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  1944.  the  university 
was  besieged,  so  to  speak,  and 
most  of  our  best  protagonists, 
including  several  members  of 
the  faculty,  were  imprisoned. 
At  present,  more  than  70  young 
intellectuals  are  about  to  be 
judged  by  a  council  of  war,  for 
the  sole  offense  of  having  dared 
to  denounce  the  fascist  and  anti¬ 
democratic  tendencies  of  the 
present  government,  and  of  pro¬ 
claiming  their  faith  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  democratic  principles. 

One  cannot  find  a  word  in  the 
newspapers,  strangled  by  the 
administrative  terror,  about 
these  arrests,  nor  on  those  of 
the  orotagonists  of  the  DEMO¬ 
CRATIC  FRONT  AGAINST 
SPECULATION  AND  FAS¬ 
CISM. 

For,  contrary  to  the  de¬ 
nials  of  the  authorities,  there 
exists  today  in  Turkey  in  the 
most  varied  circles,  a  resurg¬ 
ence  of  desire  to  reestablish 
democratic  freedoms  and 
against  the  political  monopoly 
of  a  single  party.  All  these 
currents  are  coordinating  in¬ 
creasingly  since  the  spring  of 
1944  around  the  national  front 
mentioned  above.  which  is 
obliged  for  the  time  being  to 
carry  on  its  activities  illegally. 

The  conformist  press  —  the 
only  one  in  existence — is  forced 


to  ignore  completely  these  ac¬ 
tivities  and  these  repressions, 
these  tortures  and  condemna¬ 
tions  which  the  courageous 
members  of  this  fast  movement 
are  forced  to  undergo.  It  can 
be  said  without  exaggeration 
that  there  is  forming  today  in 
this  country  a  solid  national 
unity,  not  around  the  fascist¬ 
leaning  government  of  Sara- 
couglu.  but  against  him.  The 
entire  nation  is  in  accord  in  fix¬ 
ing  upon  him  the  blame  for 
Turkey's  defection  in  her  prom¬ 
ises  with  regard  to  her  allies, 
for  the  discord  which  has  been 
planted  between  the  Turks  and 
national  minorities  by  taxation 
on  their  fortunes  and  a  whole 
series  of  vexing  measures 
against  the  population.  The 
speculation  which  is  rampant 
in  the  country,  completely  un¬ 
fettered.  and  which  condemns 
large  masses  of  consumers  and 
the  youth  of  the  middle  classes 
to  poverty,  is  also  his  work. 
Naturally  on  this  point  one  may 
not  hold  forth  publicly  without 
incurring  severe  reprisals. 

It  is  under  these  conditions, 
sir.  that  we  are  forced  to  strug¬ 
gle  to  defend  our  interests  and 
to  assure  the  triumph  of  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  over  the  totali¬ 
tarian  reactionary  regime  which 
becomes  more  and  more  intoler¬ 
able  and  which  suffocates  all 
liberty  of  thought  and  action. 

We  urge  you  earnestly  to 
take  note  of  these  facts  and  to 
try  to  devote — in  the  midst  of 
your  many  more  important  ac¬ 
tivities — several  moments  to  de¬ 
nounce  before  the  public  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  world  this  lamentable 
state  of  affairs  and  this  un¬ 
worthy  masquerade  of  democ¬ 
racy. 

With  profound  admiration  for 
the  creative  work  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy,  which  cornforts 
us  in  the  most  difficult  times  of 
our  struggle  for  human  dignity 
and  freedom,  we  greet  you 
respectfully. 

The  Committee  Direct-  » 

INC  Democratic  Anti¬ 
fascist  Youth. 


inite  control  of  the  Agence.  At 
present  the  Agence  Anatolie 
operates  independently  of  the 
Press  Bureau  in  that  it  is 
housed  in  a  separate  building 
and  is  not  responsible  directly 
for  the  news  as  sent  by  it  to 
the  papers.  Nothing  in  his  ap¬ 
proach,  however,  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  would  change  at 
all  the  present  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  incoming  news  in 
"rurkey.  The  most  logical  guess 
at  present  seems  to  be  that 
eventually  the  Agence  will  be 
stripped  of  its  quasi-indepen¬ 
dent  status  and  absorbed  ad¬ 
ministratively  by  the  Press 
Bureau. 

Literate  Turks  are  fond  of 
America  and  Americans — more 
so  than  of  any  other  people  in 
the  world.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this,  one  of  which 
may  well  be  that  they  do  not 
know  us  too  well.  The  nicture 
drawn  above  is  depressing  but 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  ob¬ 
servers  in  this  country  that 
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h«  exclusive  use  of  but  one 
wire  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
delivery  of  news  to  the  papers 
in  Istanbul  is  much  delayed. 
Tliere  is  no  line  to  any  other 
city  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
tint  newspapers  in  cities  other 
tiinn  Ankara  and  Istanbul  do 
not  receive  news  in  any  sizable 
IWportion. 

Faik  Hozar  is  a  solid  party 
num  whose  main  experience  has 
in  the  Foreign  Office.  He 
^  the  choice  of  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Sukru  Saracouglu  for  this 
iob.  not  because  of  his  news  ex¬ 
perience,  for  in  fact  he  had 
none,  but  because  of  his  loyalty 
to  the  Party  and  because  of  his 
Sromness.  Faik  Hozar  has 
under  fire  by  the  Turkish 
press  since  the  inception  of  the 
^me  to  channel  all  news 
^  the  office  in  Ankara.  He 
made  some  mistakes — one 
^  big  mistake  when  he  pub- 
a  garbled  version  of 
trident  Roosevelt's  unfortu- 
l“•te  remarks  on  the  Atlantic 


Charter.  A  typical  comment  of 
the  Turkish  press  was  that  of 
H.  C.  Yalcin  in  Tanin  who  said: 
“It  was  the  Agence  Anatolie 
which  made  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter  disappear."  Faik  Bey  has, 
however,  survived  these  attacks 
because  he  has  had  the  support 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
President. 

The  agency  now  receives 
Reuters  news  on  Hellschreiber 
machines  in  its  office  in  Ankara, 
f6r  which  it  pays  S40  per  month. 
Britanova,  a  Middle  East  Brit¬ 
ish  news  agency,  delivers  its  file 
direct  to  the  Agence  in  French 
and  has  a  man  in  Ankara  who 
edits  the  file.  AFI,  Tass  and 
OWI  deliver  French  copy  to 
the  Agence  which  they  have 
taken  from  transmissions  sent 
to  them  by  their  respective  cen¬ 
tral  news  bureaus.  For  some 
time  the  agency  has  been  buy¬ 
ing  a  United  Press  file  of  two 
transmissions  a  day.  three  times 
a  week,  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  6,000  words  per  week.< 


The  Press  Bureau  is  the  offi¬ 
cial  government  agency  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  policy 
side  of  journalism  in  Turkey 
and  which  also  controls  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  via  Turkey’s 
only  active  radio  station.  Radyo 
Ankara.  To  this  bureau  OWI 
delivers  a  news  file  in  Turkish 
at  varying  times  during  the  day 
to  catch  the  four  daily  trans¬ 
missions  of  Radyo  Ankara.  No 
other  agency  furmshes  such  a 
service  to  the  Press  Bureau. 

From  the  policy  standpoint, 
the  Press  Bureau  in  Turkey  is 
the  conscience  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  And  the  weapon  of 
enforcement  is  the  simple  but 
devastating  one  of  closing  those 
papers  which  print  pieces  which 
"endanger  Turkey’s  security.  ” 

Nedim  Veysel  Ilkin  is  the 
chief  of  the  Press  Bureau.  He, 
too.  is  a  typical  Turkish  party 
official  who  previously  was  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
He  is  not  friendly  with  Faik 
Hozar  and  he  seeks  a  more  def- 
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Turkey’s  totalitarianism  is  due 
for  a  change.  There  are  many 
young  and  some  middle-aged 
people  in  Turkey  who  have 
studied  abroad — in  England,  in 
Germany ,  in  France  and  in 
America.  They  have  inevitably 
absorbed  ideas  from  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  these  countries  and  they 
inevitably  make  comparisons 
between  the  way  of  life  of  the 
people  whose  country  they  have 
inh^ited  during  formative 
years,  and  that  open  to  them 
here  in  Turkey.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  the  German  influence  was 
strong  but  the  hard  fact  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  war  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies  has  diminished  that 
influence  practically  to  zero. 
An  American  diplomat  told  us 
that  the  Turks  are  frightened 
of  the  Russians  and  mistrust  the 
British,  and  that  America  is  in 
a  position  to  influence  Turkey 
in  all  phases  of  life. 

Before  we  left  Istanbul  we 
received  a  letter  from  A.  E. 
Yalman  which  seemed  to  ex¬ 
press  the  sentiments  of  many 
Turkish  editors  with  whom  we 
had  talked.  These  sentiments 
carry  out  the  keen  desire  of  so 
many  newspaper  people  abroad 
for  some  means  of  international 
Journalistic  contacts  in  the 
future. 

February  23,  1945:  The  train 
was  late  into  Ankara.  In  the 
afternoon  Turkey  declared  war. 

February  24.  1945:  We  took 
the  plane,  leaviM  at  10:10  a.m., 
and  arrived  at  Cairo  5:50  p.m., 
going  to  Snedaker’s  apartment. 

Ten  minutes  after  we  arrived, 
we  learned  of  the  killing  of 
Achmed  Maher  Pasha,  the 
Prime  Minister. 

EGYPT 

February  25,  1945:  We  rested 
(Sunday).  McGill  went  to  an 
Egyptian  dinner  with  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  of  the  OWI  service.  For¬ 
rest  went  to  bed  to  rest.  He 
was  somewhat  indisposed  due 
to  the  rigors  of  a  rugged  trip  to 
and  from  Turkey. 

February  26,  1945:  We  rested 
and  tried  to  find  out  about 
the  Russian  visas.  Secretary  of 
State  Stettinius  had  been  in 
Moscow  after  the  Yalta  Con¬ 
ference  and  had  conferred  with 
Mr.  Molotov  about  them.  En- 
route  from  Moscow  to  Mexico 
City  for  the  In  ter- American 
conference,  he  had  passed 
through  Cairo  and  telephoned 
to  say  that  the  visas  might  be 
expected  momentarily. 

February  27,  1945:  The  Rus¬ 
sian  visas  arrived.  Dean  Acker¬ 
man  was  now  fully  recovered 
and  the  full  Committee  was 
scheduled  to  take  off  for  Tehe¬ 
ran,  Iran,  but  at  midnight  the 
weather  intervened  and  we 
spent  the  night  at  a  guest  cot¬ 
tage  on  Payne  Field. 

February  28,  1945:  Weather 
still  bad.  We  spent  the  day  at 
the  airfield,  watching  A.T.C. 
planes  landing  or  taking  off  for 
all  points  of  the  compass. 

March  1,  1945:  Another  day 
of  no-flying  weather  but  we 
were  advised  to  be  ready  at 
1  a.m.  for  the  take-off  to  Tehe¬ 
ran  across  the  Elburz  Moun¬ 
tains. 
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March  2,  1945:  We  took  off  at 
3:17  a.m.  and  accompanied  a 
heavy  load  of  air  freight  to  the 
Iranian  capitai,  arriving  at  11:30 
a.m.  We  were  escorted  to  Camp 
Amirabad,  headquarters  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  Command,  and 
housed  at  “Colonel’s  Quarters.” 

March  3-4,  1945:  The  weather 
again  intervened — planes  were 
grounded. 

March  5,  1945;  Took  off  from 
the  Russian  Airfield  at  8:31  for 
Moscow.  Russian  planes  lived 
up  to  expectations.  There  were 
no  safety  belts  and  the  baggage 
was  not  lashed  down.  The  take¬ 
off  was  on  cold  motors  three 
minutes  and  twenty  seconds 
from  the  time  the  first  motor 
was  started.  On  this  line  the 
Russian  pilots  fly  American 
Lend-Lease  DC-3’s  like  a  fighter 
plane.  They  make  tight  climb¬ 
ing  banks  while  your  hair  curls. 
They  seem  to  take  chances  but 
have  remarkably  few  accidents. 
They  are  expert  pilots. 

We  arrived  at  Baku  after  a 
low  altitude  flight  across  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  at  10:50, 
and  departed  at  12:45,  after 
women  customs  officials  had 
made  a  casual  inspection  of 
baggage.  We  arrived  at  Stalin¬ 
grad  Airport  at  4:45  p.m. 


RUSSIA 

March  5,  1945:  At  Stalingrad 
Airport  we  had  an  unexpected 
introduction  to  Russia.  It  was 
perhaps  the  best  one  we  could 
have  had.  We  landed  thinking 
we  might  go  on.  We  had  not 
then  learned  the  Russians,  with 
no  lighting  system  or  radio 
beams  and  beacons,  do  not  fly 
at  night  and  do  not  fly  by  day 
unless  the  weather  is  good.  We 
were  taken  to  the  Airport  Build¬ 
ing,  one  of  two  standing.  The 
other  was  the  wooden  toilet 
facility.  'The  Airport  Building 
had  been  built  but  a  short  time 
and  still  smelled  of  drying 
plaster. 

The  Colonel  in  charge  was 
distressed,  saying  he  had  been 
cut  off  from  Stalingrad  for  five 
days,  the  spur  rail  line  being 
snowed  under.  There  was  not 
much  food.  But,  he  said,  he 
would  see  what  he  could  do. 

We  were  scared  about  funds, 
not  that  we  didn’t  have  enough, 
but  because  we  had  met  two 
Englishmen  on  the  stop  at  Baku 
who  had  told  of  their  breakfast 
costing  them  a  total  of  $92.00, 
for  tea,  bread,  cheese  and  jam. 

Fortunately  we  had  with  us 
Elbridge  Durbrow,  going  in  to 
join  the  State  Department  staff. 


.Sentimen  ti  of  OurL  iih 


V  A  T  A  N 

SIYASI  SABAH  GAZETESI 
Mathas  ve  idare  yeri: 
Cagaloglu,  Molla  fenari  sok.  30- 
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Istanbul,  22  February  1945. 
Messrs.  McGill  and  Forrest, 
Delegates  of  the  Association  of 
American  Newspaper  Editors, 
Ankara. 

Dear_  Friends: 

We  all  keep  dreaming  of  a 
New  World,  but  you  certainly 
have  started  the  best  sort  of 
pioneer  work  to  make  the 
dream  come  true. 

There  can  be  no  new  depart¬ 
ures,  unless  there  is  not  a 
world-wide  solidarity  among 
newspaper  editors  for  the  sake 
of  a  determined,  common  stand 
against  all  factors  fomenting 
darkness,  hatred,  bias,  intoler¬ 
ance  among  human  beings  and 
nations.  ’The  efforts  of  no  local 
groups  of  journalists  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  our  profession  a 
respected  one,  and  to  raise  it  to 
the  dignity  of  a  free  and  un¬ 
hampered  implement  of  enlight¬ 
enment  and  understanding.  We 
simply  have  to  work  together. 

In  view  of  the  very  nature  of 
their  profession,  journalists,  left 
freely  to  themselves,  are  every¬ 
where  in  the  world  servants  of 
highest  principles  of  integrity 
and  justice,  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  their  ideals.  They  can  un¬ 
derstand  each  other  at  half 
words,  never  -attempt  to  fool 
each  other  by  offering  distorted 
views  of  things  in  their  own 
country. 

,  An  active  cooperation  of  edi¬ 
tors  is  badly  needed  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  good  will  and  love. 


It  is  most  desirable  that  an  in¬ 
ternational  reunion  of  responsi¬ 
ble  and  honest  journalists,  not 
official  delegates  and  agents, 
should  take  place,  not  only  as 
bulwarks  of  freedom  of  speech, 
but  also  to  engage  in  a  common 
fight  against  ultra-nationalism, 
greed  and  stupidity  in  various 
countries,  factors  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  nations  cannot 
discover  the  free  field  of  co¬ 
operation  and  harmony,  and 
keep  repeating  the  same  errors 
after  each  crisis  in  history,  in¬ 
volving  endless  sacrifices  and 
sufferings  on  the  part  of  hun¬ 
dreds  millions  of  human 
beings. 

Such  an  immediate  coopera¬ 
tion  of  journalists  for  common 
purposes  is  not  an  utopia,  but 
the  belief  that  diplomats  and 
politicians  might  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  right  path  this  time 
constitutes  a  sheer  utopia  in  the 
light  of  historical  truth.  They 
could  never  prove  that  they  can 
learn  by  experience. 

Many  of  us  here  have  become 
convinced  after  listening  to  the 
explanation  you  gave  about 
your  mission  that  it  constitutes 
the  best  kind  of  work  engaged 
in  at  the  present  moment  for 
the  sake  of  a  really  new  world. 

Before  you  leave  this  coun¬ 
try,  I  like  to  assure  you  that  I 
have  greatly  enjoyed  meeting 
you  in  London  and  Istanbul.  I 
wish  you  a  safe  journey  and 
plenty  of  success.  Please  give 
my  best  regards  to  Carl  Acker¬ 
man,  my  dear  class-mate  and 
friend.  It  was  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  for  me  not  to  have  been 
able  to  greet  him  here. 

Cordially  yours, 

( Signed )  Ahmet  Emin  Yalman. 

IDITOR  & 


and  he  spoke  Russian.  We  hi4 
no  Russian  money  but  he 
ranged  to  sign  the  bill  and  han 
it  sent  on  to  Moscow.  Thli,  ia 
in  a  barren  airport,  .seenet 
unusual. 

While  waiting  for  supper,  wi 
looked  over  the  small  retail 
“store”  in  the  building.  It  wat 
nothing  but  a  small  array  of 
food  spread  on  a  table — cheeii^ 
canned  goods  and  so  on.  W* 
saw  the  price  of  tea,  at  tht 
store,  was  about  $1.00  per  glaii, 
and  vodka  $3.00  per  drink.  Wt 
wondered  what  our  bill  would 
be. 

Having  already  paid  a  hevij 
charge  because  of  the  exchangi 
in  rubles  and  Iranian  money, 
for  our  tickets  to  Russia,  we 
were  wondering  about  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

That  night  we  had  for  dinner 
a  plate  of  muttony-tasting  soup, 
some  cold  kraut,  black  bread 
and  tea,  plus  a  platter  of 
Ukrainian  caviar,  carp  eggs  in 
some  red  sauce.  And  there  wu 
a  bit  of  vodka,  the  gift  of  the 
Colonel  commanding  the  air 
port. 

For  breakfast  there  was  bread 
and  tea  and  then  we  got  ready 
to  depart.  An  hour  later  we 
learnt  that  a  blizzard,  which 
had  blown  up  during  the  night 
dropping  the  temperature  to 
well  below  zero,  had  cracked  a 
pump. 

That  day  a  couple  of  men 
walked  to  Stalingrad  and 
brought  back  potatoes  and  meat 
This  eased  the  food  situation 
somewhat. 

It  was  near  this  airport  that 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  part  of  the 
historic  battle  of  Stalingrad 
took  place.  Hundreds  of  burned- 
out  trucks,  tanks,  railway  ve¬ 
hicles  and  planes  were  scattered 
here  and  there,  partially  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow.  But  there  was 
no  evidence  that  men  had  died 
by  the  thousands.  There  were 
no  cemeteries  as  such. 


At  the  airport  hostelry — such 
as  it  was — we  were  served  by  a 
slight  little  woman  who  had 
been  in  the  community  through¬ 
out  the  war.  One  day  she  asked 
if  she  might  have  several  empty 
cigarette  packages  which  were 
lying  around.  We  asked  h» 
why  she  wanted  them.  She  said 
that  her  little  girl  of  four  had 
never  had  a  doll  or  any  plW* 
things  and  she  thought  she 
might  be  amused  to  have  the 


enmty  containers.  . 

'jfhe  Russians  at  this  airport 


were  ordinary  people.  They 
were  very  kind  to  us,  sharing 
all  they  had.  We  liked  them 
and  we  left  with  a  better  intro¬ 
duction  to  Russia  than  we 
otherwise  would  have  had. 

March  8,  1945:  Took  off  « 
8:15  a.m.  for  Moscow.  We  nw 
over  villages  and  towns  snowed 
in  and  landed  at  Moscow  w 
11:20  a.m.  We  were,  met  W 
members  of  the  Embassy  stafl, 
Eddy  Gilmore  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  U.  S.  Okov,  of  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office  infonnt' 
tion  staff. 

We  were  put  up  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Hotel  almost  adjoiniM 
the  American  Embas^  ** 
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RUSSIA,  CONTINUED;  FESTIVITIES,  SIGHTSEEING  AND  SPEECHES 


ul  Red  Square.  We  were 
pests  of  Joe  Phillips,  informa- 
po  chief  attached  to  the  Em- 
1^,  for  dinner  and  discussed 
«r  program. 

March  9,  1945;  After  lunch 
(ith  Ambassador  W.  Averill 
lirriman  who  gave  us  every 
(ooperation,  we  went  to  call  on 
5,  A.  Lozovsky,  Vice  Commissar 
^  Foreign  Affairs. 

We  had  been  advised  by  some 
(lit  we  probably  would  re- 
((ive  only  a  polite  interview, 
jtfter  introducing  us  and  get¬ 
ting  us  started,  we  having  an 
toterpreter  and  he  having  one, 
Mr.  Harriman  left  us  for  another 
•gagement. 

Chaiiman  Forrest  stated  the 
lorpose  of  our  visit.  Mr.  Lozov- 
My  asked  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions.  We  wanted  to  know  if 
ill  shades  of  political  thought 
we  represented,  if  Democratic 
nd  Republican  papers  were 
both  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
i  the  Hearst  press  and  the  “Mc¬ 
Cormick  Axis  Papers”  were 
nanbers,  what  the  circulation 
gf  the  membership  would  be. 
He  asked  how  the  Society 
could  commit  itself  to  a  policy 
when  owners  made  the  policy? 
^  inquired  what  support  the 
ASNE  members  had  given  the 
Yilta  Conference. 

After  frank  answer  to  all 
these,  and  the  statement  that 
while  members  might  disagree 
with  other  member  papers,  they 
wertheless  would  defend  their 
right  to  say  what  they  pleased, 
we  made  the  gesture  of  leav¬ 
ing.  some  25  minutes  having 
pissed. 

He  asked  us  to  stay.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  the  different  systems  and 
aid  our  purpose  was  to  find  a 
wiy  whereby,  despite  the  dif¬ 
ferences.  there  would  be  a  free 
•ow  of  news  in  and  out  of 
Russia.  He  was  asked  whether 
be  thought  there  might  be  a 
eummon  ground  after  the  war 
for  this  hope. 

Lozovsky  then  summed  up, 
with  a  statement  which  encour- 
igcd  us  greatly: 

"If  we  can  find  a  common 
giound  on  which  to  fight  Ger- 
Btny,  and  a  common  ground 
on  which  to  build  an  organiza- 
ticm  for  future  peace,  I  do  not 
•eVhy  we  cannot  find  a  com¬ 
mon  ground  to  solve  this  prab- 
fem,  which  to  me  is  less  impor- 
tuit  than  the  others.” 

He  was  asked  to  repeat  this 
•nd  did  so,  we  believing  it  to 
lie  important. 

He  then  said  he  wanted  us  to 
meet  the  Moscow  editors  and 
*e  said  we  already  had  asked 
b  do  so. 

We  had  had  more  than  an 
Imur  with  him  and  he  definitely 
■*s  interested  and  discussed 
JO  proposal  and  pledged  that 
o  would  try  to  find  a  way  to 
•rt  with  us. 

Harch  10,  1945:  We  discussed 
^  Vladimir  Kemenov,  of 
/OKs,”  the  cultural  rela- 
J«s  oflfice,  the  advisability  of 
■oging  about  a  greater  ex- 
*jmge  of  American  magazines, 
"Jks,  newspapers  and  general 
Joural  items.  He  said  he  was 
ving  to  do  this,  arid  admitted 


the  need  for  them  and  the  help¬ 
ful  results  in  mutual  under¬ 
standing  which  would  ensue. 

We  then  called  on  P.  G.  Pal- 
gunov,  direcrtor  of  Tass,  and  his 
assistant,  Joseph  Chernov,  at 
the  Tass  office.  He  explained 
there  were  more  than  10,000 
newspapers,  daily  and  weekly, 
in  Russia,  and  that  Tass  serv^ 
them  all.  Tass,  he  said,  was 
primarily  an  agency  to  bring 
news  into  Russia.  He  avoided 
answering  questions  as  to 
whether  or  not  Tass  might  not 
become  a  news  disseminating 
agency  on  a  scale  comparable 
with  Reuters,  AP,  U.P.,  INS  and 
so  on. 

Here  again  we  met  with  what 
seemed  to  be  a  slight  suspicion 
that  we  might  be  interested  in 
commercial  agencies. 

After  a  cocktail  party  by 
George  Kennan,  American  Min¬ 
ister,  we  were  guests  of  the 
Russians  at  the  Soviet  Informa¬ 
tion  Department  where  a  new 
movie,  “The  Capture  of  Buda¬ 
pest.”  was  shown. 

March  11,  1945:  We  did  a  bit 
of  sightseeing  in  the  terrific 
cold  at  Gorky  Park  where  a 
vast  display  of  captured  Ger¬ 
man  equipment  was  on  display. 

In  the  evening  there  was  the 
first  important  meeting  with 
editors.  Never  had  all  these 
editors  been ,  invited  at  once. 
And  never  had  the  Embassy 
been  able  to  have  them  and 
their  commissar  together. 

They  all  came  save  the  editor 
of  the  Red  Fleet,  who  sent  his 
regrets  because  of  illness.  Com¬ 
missar  Lozovsky  also  was  pres¬ 
ent.  In  addition  the  list  was: 

P.  N.  Pospelov,  editor  of 
Pravda;  General  N.  A.  Talen- 
sky,  editor  of  Red  Star;  B.  S. 
Burkov,  editor  of  Komsomol- 
skaya  Pravda;  M.  M.  Borodin, 
editor  of  Moscow  News  ( Eng¬ 
lish,  weekly);  L.  F.  Ilyichev, 


editor  of  Izvestia;  A.  Danilov, 
editor  of  War  and  The  Working 
Class;  K.  K.  Omelchenko,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Trud;  K.  E.  Zinchenko, 
acting  chief  of  Foreign  Office 
Press  Section;  P.  G.  Palgunov, 
of  Tass;  U.  S.  Okov,  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Bureau,  and  (Amer¬ 
icans)  Ambassador  Harriman, 
Kathleen  Harriman,  George 
Kennan,  counselor;  Joe  Phillips, 
Information  Section;  E.  Page, 
Jr.,  and  F.  B.  Stevens,  second 
secretaries,  and  R.  C.  Turner, 
attache. 

After  the  dinner,  and  the  first 
of  some  27  toasts,  mostly  in 
wine.  Ambassador  Harriman 
opened  the  discussion  with  an 
excellent  statement.  He  talked 
of  the  United  States  and  of  how 
it  and  Russia  both  had  been 
more  or  less  isolated  countries. 
He  said  the  United  States  did 
not  care  for  communism;  that 
because  of  its  long  century  of 
domestic  growth  it  had  not  paid 
much  attention  to  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  and  resented  foreign  criti¬ 
cism.  The  surest  way  to  popu¬ 
larize  a  politician  in  the  United 
States,  he  said,  was  for  a  for¬ 
eign  country  to  criticize  him. 
But  now,  he  said,  the  United 
States  was  casting  off  its  isola¬ 
tionism  and  was  interested  in 
press  comment  in  the  Soviet 
Union  for  which  it  had  an  un¬ 
doubtedly  friendly  feeling.  Our 
countries  had  never  fought  a 
war,  he  said,  and  have  had  no 
clashes.  He  said  he  thought 
there  was  an  inclination  to  take 
too  seriously  some  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  United  States  press, 
just  as  we  in  America  some¬ 
times  took  too  seriously  the 
Soviet  press.  In  America,  he 
said,  there  were  some  who 
thought  that  every  morning 
Marshal  Stalin  wrote  every 
word  in  the  Soviet  press,  and 
it  was  time  we  all  discussed 
our  papers  and  knew  each  other 
better. 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  (left),  uses  a  globe  in  discussing  world  pro¬ 
blems  of  post-war  freedom  of  information  with  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  during  their  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  in  Washington,  June  9.  The  editors  ore,  left  to 
right:  Dwight  Marvin.  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record;  Erwin  D.  Conham,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  David  Lawrence,  U.  S.  News;  Nat  R.  Howard. 
Cleveland  News:  and  Carl  Ackerman,  member  of  the  committee. 


He  said  he  hoped  there  would 
be  argument  and  discussion  be¬ 
cause  there  were  the  weapons 
friends  used  to  settle  their 
problems. 

He  then  offered  a  toast  to 
Soviet  -  American  friendship 
through  the  press. 

Mr.  Lozovsky  replied.  He 
said  the  chief  thing  the  Soviet 
peoples  and  papers  couldn’t  un¬ 
derstand  was  the  constant  criti¬ 
cism  of  an  ally  by  some  of  the 
American  press.  As  for  popu¬ 
larizing  politicians,  he  would 
also  like  to  point  out  they  had 
popularized  Goebbels  and  would 
popularize  all  such  politicians  as 
him  to  their  graves. 

He  declared  with  great  em¬ 
phasis  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  depends  on  a  close  alli¬ 
ance  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  .  He  toasted  that. 

Chairman  Forrest  responded 
first  for  us,  closing  with  the 
Calvin  Coolidge  story  of  the 
Washington  Monument  at  the 
time  of  a  book  criticizing  Wash¬ 
ington — the  story  closing,  “The 
monument’s  still  there.” 

There  followed  a  mixed  dis¬ 
cussion  with  each  of  us  speak¬ 
ing  and  each  of  the  Soviet 
editors  talking.  Editors  Pospe¬ 
lov,  of  Pravda  (the  paper  of  the 
Communist  Party),  and  Ilyichev, 
of  Izvestia  ( the  paper  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Soviets), 
declared  in  almost  identical 
speeches  their  system  was  most 
representative  of  the  wishes  of 
the  people  and  was  a  free  press 
because  it  represented  only  the 
people. 

It  was  difficult  for  an  Amer¬ 
ican  to  keep  in  mind,  or  to  ra¬ 
tionalize  the  fact,  that  the 
Soviet  newspapers  are  not 
merely  owned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  they  are  an  integral  part 
of  it. 

They  insisted  American  pa¬ 
pers  did  not  always  represent 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  using 
the  Roosevelt  elections,  and  op¬ 
position  to  many  Roosevelt  poli¬ 
cies  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  people,  as  examples. 

They  also  said  that  many  of 
the  critical  items  about  the 
Soviets  in  the  American  press 
were  revealed  to  be  untrue,  but 
papers  which  had  carried  them 
prominently  never  took  the 
trouble  to  admit  the  untruths 
when  revealed. 

Their  articles,  they  said,  were 
tested  for  truth  and  accuracy 
and  always  represented  the  will 
of  the  people.  They  could  not 
understand  why  American  pa¬ 
pers  took  so  many  ludicrous 
positions  —  specifically,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  charge  the  Russians, 
while  waiting  to  bring  up  men 
and  materials  for  the  attack  on 
Budapest,  had  quit  fighting  for 
political  reasons.  When  the  Red 
Army  later  demonstrated  these 
widely  circulated  charges  to  be 
untrue,  no  paper  came  out  and 
admitted  the  error. 

All  talked,  but  the  third  talk 
of  any  length  was  by  General 
Talensky,  of  the  Red  Army.  He 
praised  the  American  Army  and 
said  the  Red  soldier  had  a  great 
respect  for  the  American  sol¬ 
dier.  He  believed  the  two  na¬ 
tions  must  be  friends,  and  were 
friends,  but  as  an  old  hunter. 
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he  knew  the  worst  enemy  a 
hunter  had  was  mosquitoes.  He 
said  the  Soviets  sincerely  want¬ 
ed  friendship  but  it  was  difficult 
to  smile  and  be  friendly  when 
there  were  so  many  mosquitoes 
about. 

It  was  brought  out,  force¬ 
fully,  that  the  Soviet  newspaper 
men  are,  without  exception,  the 
product  of  the  revolution  or 
men  who  were  in  exile  or  un¬ 
derground  in  other  countries 
editing  clandestine  papers.  They 
don’t  know  any  other  system. 
They  can't  understand  the 
American  system  wherein  a 
reader  will  continue  to  buy  his 
paper  even  though  he  disagrees 
with  its  politics. 

They  are  not  well  informed 
about  the  United  States  gen¬ 
erally,  although  on  international 
affairs  they  assuredly  are  in¬ 
formed,  and,  on  the  average, 
because  of  their  being  part  of 
the  government,  better  in¬ 
formed  than  our  own. 

They,  and  the  Russians,  are 
aware  they  have  become  a  great 
power  but  they  also  are  aware 
of  the  fact  their  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  low  and  that  they  have 
nrjany  shortcomings  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  transportation. 

It  is  not  good  sense  to  over¬ 
simplify  the  Soviets  with  gen¬ 
eralities.  The  Russians  said  this 
was  the  chief  fault  of  the  W.  L. 
White  book  which  the  Russians 
resented  so  much.  We  were 
asked  if  we  believed  it  ethical 
and  possible  for  him  to  come  in 
classified  as  a  military  expert, 
stay  six  weeks,  and  then  go  out 
to  write  more  than  300  pages 
on  Russia  which  would  tell  a 
true  story. 

Some  American  officials  ,?aid 
one  of  the  problems  in  Russia 
had  been  correspondents  who 
came  with  a  chip  on  their 
shoulder  and  went  about  hunt¬ 
ing  up  items,  which  could  be 
found,  to  justify  their  dislike. 
They  dealt  in  irritations  in¬ 
stead  of  presenting  a  balanced 
picture  of  Russia.  This  was  not 
a  sweeping  criticism  of  all,  but 
it  was  said  that  Russia  has  had 
too  many  American  correspond¬ 
ents  who  came  looking  for  a 
sensational  story  which  would 
give  them  a  temporary  “name” 
and  fame  and  were  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  reporting  news. 

Harriman  was  delighted  with 
the  meeting  and  was  good 
enough  to  say  it  was  helpful  to 
the  whole  problem  of  relations. 
It  was  the  first  time  there  had 
been  such  a  discussion  between 
their  editors  and  those  of  any 
other  country,  and  they  had 
pledged  consultation  and  co¬ 
operation. 

March  12,  1945:  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  we  went  to  the  plant  and 
editorial  office  of  Izvestia.  There, 
about  the  editor’s  desk,  we  dis¬ 
cussed  with  him  and  his  stafl 
of  assistant  editors,  E.  M.  Zhu¬ 
kov,  foreign  editor:  M.  Ikhok, 
assistant  foreign  editor,  and 
Colonel  Bakenow,  military  edi¬ 
tor,  newspaper  methods  and 
ideas. 

The  circulation  of  Izvestia  is 
1.300,000.  and  is  restricted  by 
newsprint  lack.  It  is  published 
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in  four  cities,  Baku,  Kuibyshev, 
Leningrad  and  Moscow.  Plans 
are  made  for  publication  beyond 
the  Urals  after  the  war.  News 
is  sent  by  radio  and,  when  pos¬ 
sible,  mats  go  by  airplane.  The 
news  is  identical  in  each  city. 

Newsprint  is  scarce  because 
the  Germans  occupied  the  pa¬ 
per  producing  territory  and 
destroyed  the  equipment  or 
took  it  away. 

The  papers  have  no  home 
delivery,  but  go  by  mail  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  groups,  clubs  and  also 
are  sold  on  kiosks.  They  go  by 
air  to  the  far  provinces.  In 
.some  villages  one  reader  will 
read  the  entire  paper  to  a  large 
group  of  people. 

Staff  meetings  are  held  as  in 
America. 

Reporters  cover  beats,  as  in 
the  United  States,  and  there  is 
great  competition.  If  one  paper 
scores  a  beat,  it  advertises  the 
fact  in  a  page  one  box. 

The  government  owns  the 
building  and  equipment,  but 
each  paper  must  pay  rent  and 
amortization  of  the  cost  of  the 
building. 

The  editor  is  appointed,  or 
elected,  by  the  group  producing 
the  paper — that  is.  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Soviets,  the  party. 
Labor,  and  .«o  on. 

They  carry  little  advertising, 
it  being  theatrical  and  enter¬ 
tainment  advertising. 

We  stated  the  position  of 
American  papers — briefly,  that 
they  were  newspapers,  not  or¬ 
gans  of  a  party;  that  advertisers 
did  not  control  them  and  did 
not  want  to  do  so;  that  if  they 
did  try.  they  could  not  get  away 
with  it. 

We  told  them  the  people  in 
America  were  very  inquisitive 
about  their  papers,  who  owned 
them  and  what  interests,  if  any, 
were  behind  them. 

We  related  the  long  fight  for 
more  and  more  obiectivity. 
which  was  making  gains  each 
year. 

We  .said  the  test  was  the  man 
with  the  three  cents  or  the 
nickel — if  he  had  no  confidence 
in  the  paper,  he  did  not  buy  it. 

They  had  read  Sinclair’s 
“Brass  Check,”  Seldes’  “Lords 
of  the  Press,”  and  one  or  two 
other  such  books.  They  see 
very  few  American  new.spapers, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  New  York  Times,  and  some 
of  the  Hearst  papers  being  their 
only  contact. 

Tass  brings  in  about  15,000 
words  per  day  from  America, 
but  it  is  politically  screened 
and  does  not  give  any  real  pic¬ 
ture  of  America.  It  is  screened 
for  items,  including,  of  course, 
criticism,  which  would  make 
news. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  chief  com¬ 
plaints  we  found  from  our  dip¬ 
lomatic  and  information  staffs 
was  that  our  own  news  serv¬ 
ices.  AP,  U.P.  and  INS,  were 
doing  the  same  thing — sending 
out  items  which  they  thought 
would  be  used  and  displayed, 
in  an  effort  to  build  up  their 
services,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  people  of  foreign 
countries  were  getting  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  America  and  its  news. 


Too  often  it  is  race  riots,  mur¬ 
ders,  Hollywood  loves,  divorces 
and  so  on  which  contribute  to 
a  distorted  picture  o-f  America. 

Izvestia  had  33  war  corre¬ 
spondents  at  the  front.  The 
Izvestia  editors  said  the  Russian 
generals  decided  what  the  army 
would  have,  and  did  not  care 
to  have  foreign  correspondents. 
They  were  afraid  of  Americans 
and  said  that  the  Americans  too 
often  had  broken  their  word 
about  releasing  news  and  in¬ 
formation.  Lazovsky  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  this  was 
one  reason  why  Russia  had  been 
reluctant  to  show  our  officers 
what  they  had  because  such 
information  too  often  found  its 
way  into  the  American  press. 

Izvestia  had  correspondents 
in  America.  England  and  France 
before  the  war  and  will  have 
them  there,  and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  after  the  war.  they  said. 

Readers  call  at  offices  of 
Soviet  new.spapers  as  at  ours 
and  it  was  amusing  when  the 
editor  asked  if  eccentrics  called 
at  our  offices  with  crackpot 
questions  and  ideas. 

The  oapers  maintain  no 
forums,  but  do  carry  on  pub¬ 
lic  relations  contacts,  corre¬ 
spondents  getting  readers  to¬ 
gether  frequently  in  different 
regions  for  questions  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  paper’s  merits 
and  demerits. 

There  are  no  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  Russia,  but  some  “in¬ 
stitutes”  in  which  men  of  ex¬ 
perience  lecture  and  instruct 
beginners. 

They  said  they  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  why  in  America  there 
was  such  misrepresentation  of 
the  Red  Army.  They  referred 
especially  to  some  statements 
the  Red  Army  won  with  num¬ 
bers  and  not  with  skill  or 
strategy. 

It  was  an  evening  of  frank 
discussion  which  lasted  until 
midnight. 

March  13,  1945:  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  were  taken  through  the 
Kremlin,  a  rare  treat  because 
.seldom  do  they  open  this  to 
visitors. 

That  evening  we  went  to 
Pravda  where  we  repeated  the 
evening  at  Izvestia.  Present 
were  Mr.  Pospelov.  the  editor; 
General  M.  Galaktionov,  mili¬ 
tary  editor;  K.  Khavinson,  for¬ 
eign  editor. 

Generally,  the  same  facts  of 
Izvestia  apply  here.  Pravda  hav¬ 
ing  a  little  more  circulation, 
about  3,000,000.  The  same  pub¬ 
lication  methods,  cities  and  so 
on  apply  as  at  Izvestia. 

The  General  brought  up  a  col¬ 
umn  bv  Hanson  Baldwin  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  critic, 
who  had  said  the  Russians  were 
not  good  generals,  but  simply 
used  masses  of  men  to  win  by 
sheer  weight. 

The  Chairman  made  the  point 
that  this  writer  had  been  proved 
incorrect  by  subsequent  events; 
that  Russian  generals  had  given 
the  answer  to  it  with  their  su¬ 
perb  strategy  of  envelopment 
which  had  expelled  the  Ger¬ 
mans  from  Russia  with  the  loss 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
prisoners  and  large  quantities 
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of  war  material;  that  it  had 
been  the  opinion  of  but  one 
writer  in  America  and  had  in 
nowise  represented  a  volume  of 
opinion.  He  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  incident,  not  seri¬ 
ous  in  itself  at  the  beginnim, 
had  long  been  “over  the  dam* 
and  why  should  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  at  all? 

The  military  writer  of  Pravdi 
then  brought  Russian  sensitw 
ness  closer  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Mark  Sullivan  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  had  written  an  article 
in  October.  1944.  stating  that 
the  Russians  were  not  pushinf 
their  offensive  in  Rumania  for 
political  reasons.  Why.  he 
asked,  should  Mr.  Sullivan  do 
this?  The  reply  was  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  had  expre.ssed  an  opin¬ 
ion  which  he  had  evidently  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  correct  but  here 
again  facts  bad  disproved  t^ 
article.  The  Russian  Armv  had 
invaded  and  pushed  victoriously 
throueh  Rumania.  It  wa.s  mere¬ 
ly  indicative  of  the  American 
custom  of  letting  columnists  ex¬ 
press  their  views  and  the  ref¬ 
ers  making  their  judgments. 

The  Russians  cannot  under 
stand  our  custom  of  letting  some 
writers  take  onoosing  views  in 
the  same  paper,  nor  can  ’her 
understand  a  paper  giving  both 
sides  in  political  campaigns.  It  is 
eouallv  difficult  for  us  to  under 
stand  the  Soviet  papers  are  not 
merely  owned,  but  are  part  of 
the  government. 

March  14.  1945:  The  Soviet 
editors  ga'm  I's  a  dinner  at  the 
National  Hotel.  It  was  the  tra¬ 
ditional  dinner  with  canaoes 
and  vodka  before  dinner,  and 
seven  fish  courses,  with  vodka, 
before  the  soup.  After  that  they 
switched  to  wine. 

In  addition  to  the  editors, 
there  were  present  Illva  Ehren- 
burg,  the  essayist:  David  Zer 
lavsky.  famous  political  writer, 
and  M.  Marshak,  their  best- 
known  poet. 

There  were  only  three  toasts, 
and  after  dinner  we  broke  up 
into  informal  discussion  groups. 
Ehrenburg  demanded  to  know 
why  Americans  didn’t  freely 
marry  Negroes  and  Jews  and 
would  hear  no  other  argument 
but  that  we  were  fascist  at 
heart;  he  also  said  the  Hearst 
press  “trust”  was  dripping  fas¬ 
cist  poison  into  the  soul  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  that  we  could  not  escape 
a  fascist  future.  To  all  this  w 
replied  vigorously.  We  learned 
later  on  that  the  government  had 
reprimanded  him  for  another  ex¬ 
treme  statement. 

March  15.  1945:  We  paid  fare¬ 
well  calls  to  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy.  saw  a  very  poor 
fabricated  housing  exhibit  by 
the  Americans,  and  packed  for 
departure.  We  prepared  to  le^t 
Moscow  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude 
for  the  courtesies  shown  us  by 
the  Russian  editors  and  govern¬ 
ment.  _  , 

March  16.  1945:  We  took  off  at 
7:35  a.m.  and  arrived  at  Astra- 
kan  at  11:30.  We  stopped  ther* 
and  ate  food  we  had  brougw 
along,  sharing  it  with  RussiM 
passengers  who  reciprocaw® 
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vith  vodka  and  toasts.  We  took 
sB  at  1:45  for  Baku  and  ar¬ 
rived  there  at  4:45  p.m..  all  dead 
lit^.  We  went  to  the  Intourist 
Hotel,  n  pleasant  plane,  well  run. 

March  17.  1945:  We  were  de- 
lived  by  the  Czech  party,  with 
Iduard  Benes,  goin?  to  Moscow. 
The  Russians  had  but  three 
olanes  on  the  run  and  used 
them  all.  We  were  held  at  Baku 
Iff  this  and  one  da’^  of  weather, 
until  March  19.  We  saw  what 
siehts  there  were  and  waited  it 
wt. 

March  19.  1945:  We  left  at 
J:25  p.m.  and  after  a  rough 
Jieht  over  mountains,  through 
mist  and  fog,  arrived  at  Teheran 
at  5:28. 

March  20.  1945:  TTiere  was  no 
plane  for  India.  We  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  go  straight  on  to  China, 
since  we  had  to  return  to  India 
anyhow.  There  was  no  plane 
until  .  .  . 

March  22.  1945:  Deoarting  at 
7:53.  we  ran  into  trouble  trying 
to  clear  the  clouds  over  the  same 
^urz  Mountains.  Caught  at 
17,000  feet  in  a  turbulent  cloud 
formation,  we  turned  back  to 
Teheran. 

March  23,  1945:  We  took  off 
4ain  and  reached  Abadan.  Iran, 
safely.  There  we  met  John  Whit¬ 
taker.  a  full  Colonel  with  a  great 
war  record,  formerly  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  and  Major  Quentin 
Roosevelt.  We  left  Abadan  at 
1:40  and  landed  at  Karachi  at 
11:35.  We  spent  the  night  at  the 
airport,  after  clearing  customs, 
and  took  off  our  wool  underwear. 

March  24.  1945:  Departed  Ka¬ 
rachi  at  5:37.  Leon  Henderson 
boarded  with  us.  en  route  to 
China.  We  landed  at  Delhi  at 
9:35,  at  Agra  Airport  at  11:25, 
where  we  got  steak  and  fresh 
vegetables  at  one  of  the  few 
clean  productive  regions  in  In¬ 
dia.  Passing  over  Agra  at  low 
altitude  in  bright  moonlight,  we 
saw  below  us  the  Taj  Mahal,  a 
magnificent  sight.  We  landed  at 
Calcutta  at  4:45  a.m.,  at  Dum 
Dum  Airport.  From  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  10  below  zero  in  Moscow, 
we  had  come  to  India  to  find  the 
thermometer  at  107  degrees. 

March  25,  1945:  We  drove  25 
miles  to  Barrackpore  Airport  for 
departure  to  China.  On  arrival 
we  found  we  did  not  have, 
through  some  blunder  in  China, 
the  necessary  “Hump  Clearance.” 
Ihis  delayed  us,  to  our  bitter 
disappointment,  until  .  .  . 

CHINA 

March  27,  1945:  We  were  air¬ 
borne.  after  briefing  in  para¬ 
chute.  life  in  the  jungle,  rescue 
signals  and  so  on.  at  9:26  a.m. 
The  flight  over  “The  Hump”  was 
magnificent,  at  about  16,000  feet. 
We  landed  at  Kunming.  China, 
MO  India  time,  2:40  China  time. 

That  night  we  did  a  Red  Cross 
program  on  our  mission  with 
buestions  and  answers.  There 
were  about  300  soldiers  present. 
TV  OWI  was  most  helpful. 

March  28,  1945:  We  departed 
Kunming  at  9:10  a.m.  and  landed 
*t  Peiskihyi,  a  small  village 
where  a  detachment  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  work  with  a  Chinese  air 
9arce.  at  11:31.  On  the  take-off, 
<ne  motor  began  to  fail  and  we 


limped  back  immediately.  After 
a  change  of  planes,  we  arrived 
on  the  narrow  Chungking  land¬ 
ing  strip  at  2:22.  We  were  met 
by  Hollineton  Tong,  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Ministry  of  Information, 
new.snaper  men.  the  facultv  of 
the  Columbia  University  School 
including  Dean  Ackerman’s  son. 
and  others.  We  were  put  up  at 
the  famous  press  hotel. 

March  29.  1945:  It  was  a  busy 
dav.  with  this  schedule: 

9:30  a.m. — We  met  with  Dr. 
Wang  Shih-chieh.  Minister  of 
Information.  He  gave  us  a  forth¬ 
right  pledge  of  cooperation,  de¬ 
clared  censorship  was  not  com¬ 
patible  with  democracy.  Corre¬ 
spondents  said  that  since  he  had 
been  in  office,  a  matter  of  three 
months  at  that  time,  censorship 
conditions,  while  strict,  had  im¬ 
proved. 

10  a.m. — We  paid  a  call  on 
T.  T.  Hsiao.  President  of  the 
National  Press  Association,  who 
said  that  his  association  had  al- 
readv  pledged  to  support  our 
resolution  and  the  ideas  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  on  a  free  press  before 
we  arrived.  He  was  joined  in 
this  sentiment  by  Tsao  Ku-ping, 
President  of  the  local  Press  As- 
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10:30  a.m.— We  called  on  Dr. 
Sun  Fo.  President  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  Yuan,  and  son  of  the 
famed  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  He  is 
the  radical  member  of  the  party, 
rated  as  its  most  liberal,  and  is 
losing  some  popularity  because 
he  has  declared  in  favor  of  unit¬ 
ing  with  the  communist  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  joint  war  against 
Japan.  He  endorsed  our  resolu¬ 
tion  and  the  objective  of  the 
ASNE. 

11:30  a.m. — We  called  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Wu  Teh-chen,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Koumintang,  in 
the  party  headquarters.  He  is 
known  as  the  “Jim  Farley”  of 
Chinese  politics.  He  assured  us 
of  his  support,  in  the  Society’s 
aims,  and  pledged  us  that  China 
would  abolish  censorship  with 
the  end  of  the  war. 

2:30  p.m. — A  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  with  students  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University's  School  of 
Journalism  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  a  success  in  its  second 


year  of  operation.  The  students 
were  keenly  interested  and  a 
thorough  discussion  was  had. 

4  p.m. — OWI  for  cocktails  and 
to  meet,  informally.  Chinese 
newspaper  men  and  women. 

8  p.m. — Dinner  as  guests  of  the 
school. 

March  30.  1945:  We  visited  the 
Chinese  radio  station  and  the 
Central  University  in  the  care 
of  a  brisk  little  man  whom  we 
liked  very  much.  Dr.  Tien  Fang, 
whose  scientific  labors  under 
great  difficulties  merit  support 
from  this  country. 

At  noon  we  had  an  interest¬ 
ing  luncheon  with  T.  V.  Soong 
at  his  home.  Present  were  Leon 
Henderson.  General  Chen  Chang, 
chief  of  staff,  and  a  staff  officer. 

We  had  a  talk  with  Dr.  Soong. 
He  told  of  the  difficulty  of  being 
occupied  and  divided  by  civil 
war.  The  Central  Government 
had  to  maintain  law  and  order, 
he  said,  and  courts.  The  com¬ 
munists  did  not. 

Dr.  Soong  said  that  censorship 
and  democracy  could  not  exist 
together;  that  while  China,  be¬ 
cause  of  her  very  precarious  po¬ 
sition  militarily  and  economical¬ 
ly.  had  to  maintain  strict  secur¬ 
ity  measures  of  censorship,  he 
would  abolish  it  when  the  war 
ended,  if  he  still  was  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  said  we  might 
quote  him  on  unqualified  sup¬ 
port  of  the  ASNE  aims. 

At  4  o’clock  we  met  with  the 
editors  at  their  national  head¬ 
quarters  and  after  a  discussion, 
they  presented  us  with  a  written 
pledge  of  support,  made  before 
our  arrival. 

At  7:30  we  were  dinner  guests 
of  the  Ministry  of  Information 
at  which  Dr.  Wang  read  us  the 
following  statement; 

“It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  are  meeting  here  this  evening 
to  welcome  Mr.  Forrest.  Mr. 
McGill,  and  Dean  Ackerman, 
representatives  sent  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  They  have  come  a  long 
way  to  bring  us  the  American 
views  on  the  freedom  of  news, 
and  to  listen  to  our  views.  I  may 
tell  our  guests  of  honor  that 
since  most  of  us  who  are  present 
are  their  confreres,  there  has 
been  a  keen  anticipation  to  meet 


IN  KUNMING.  Mr.  McGill  (at  leh)  gives  out  a  bit  oi  Geor9ia  humor 
in  answer  to  soldier  questions  at  the  Red  Cross  Town  Club. 
Enjoying  the  episode  are  Messrs.  Forrest  (center)  and  Ackerman 
(at  right). 
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them  and  a  deep  interest  in  their 
mission  long  before  their  arrival. 

“During  the  sojourn  of  our 
guests  in  Chungking.  I  hope  they 
will  have  every  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  confer  with  our  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  as  well  as  with 
the  newspapermen.  I  believe 
they  will  encounter  in  their  con¬ 
versations  complete  candor  in 
an  assessment  of  the  part  the 
Chinese  press  has  played  in  this 
war.  and  of  its  outlook  on  the 
freedom  of  news  after  the  war. 

“In  particular,  they  will  find 
that  the  Chinese  press  has  lost 
none  of  its  vitality  despite  the 
tremendous  hardships  it  has  un¬ 
dergone  as  a  result  of  enemy  ag¬ 
gression.  Instead,  it  has  gained 
in  poise  and  stature  and  made 
notable  contributions  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  war  effort  and  solidarity. 
I  can  assure  our  guests  that  to¬ 
day  the  Chinese  press  reflects 
the  will  of  the  people  more  am¬ 
ply  and  more  definitely  than 
ever  before.  They  will  find  that 
the  Chinese  press  has  thrived  on 
the  war  and  is  as  eager  as  the 
American  press  to  uphold  the 
ideals  the  United  Nations  are 
fighting  for. 

“The  Chinese  Government  en¬ 
dorses  the  cause  which  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  is  promoting;  namely, 
the  freedom  to  write,  transmit 
and  publish  news  after  the  war. 
Certain  restrictions  which  now 
apply  to  the  press  in  China  are 
dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  and  particularly  by  the  fact 
that  large  areas  of  the  country 
are  under  enemy  occupation.  But 
the  system  of  censorship  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  permanent  in¬ 
stitution.  In  all  probability,  it 
will  be  abolished  after  the  war. 
While  the  hostilities  continue, 
the  government  will  liberalize 
the  censorship  gradually,  as  the 
war  situation  becomes  less  crit¬ 
ical  and  enemy  propaganda  less 
effective  or  threatening. 

“In  China,  there  has  been  no 
paper  or  agency  which  has  ex¬ 
clusive  access  to  sources  of  news. 
I  can  also  assure  you  that  there 
will  be  no  news  monopoly  in 
China  after  the  war.  Foreign 
correspondents  will  be  free  to 
gather  news  with  the  confident 
knowledge  that  they  will  be 
working  under  no  handicap 
other  than  language  difficulties. 

“As  regards  news  transmis¬ 
sion.  the  Ministry  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  the  head 
has  consistently  sought  to  im¬ 
prove  the  facilities  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  I  think  we  have  gone 
further  than  some  of  the  other 
United  Nations  care  to  go  in  low¬ 
ering  rates  for  newspaper  mes¬ 
sages  as  a  measure  to  encourage 
a  more  substantial  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

“The  role  the  press  of  the 
United  Nations  can  play  after 
the  war  in  improving  the  under¬ 
standing  between  nations  and 
thereby  fostering  a  more  durable 
peace  is  very  great  indeed.  Its 
responsibilities  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  heavy.  The  Chinese  press 
is  perhaps  not  without  anxiety 
as  to  how  to  fulfill  its  share  of 
responsibilities  adequately.  So 
far  we  have  not  built  up  a  news 
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agency  whose  organization  and 
^uipment  are  adequate  in  giv¬ 
ing  direct  information  about  this 
country  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Therefore  we  hope  that 
foreign  news  agencies  will  be 
guided  by  a  spirit  of  fair-play  so 
that  such  a  sound  and  large- 
scale  news  agency  of  China  can 
grow  up  in  due  course.  Mean¬ 
time,  pending  the  establishment 
of  such  news  agency  of  our  own, 
we  have  to  rely  largely  upon 
reporting  by  foreign  news  ser¬ 
vices.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Al¬ 
lied  news  agencies  will  do 
everything  possible  to  insure 
that  China  will  be  accurately 
and  fully  interpreted  by  objec¬ 
tive  and  unbiased  representa¬ 
tives  sent  by  them. 

“Tht  significance  of  the  visit 
of  our  guests  is  appreciated  by 
the  Chinese  Government  as  well 
as  the  Chinese  press.  Personal 
contact  and  frank  exchange  of 
views.  I  believe,  will  go  far 
toward  bringing  about  a  more 
intimate  mutual  understanding. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  the  visit 
of  our  guests  will  be  brief  and 
their  commitments  elsewhere  do 
!  not  allow  them  to  travel  more 

extensively  in  this  country. 

“Let  us  all  drink  to  the  health 
and  success  of  our  guests.” 
p  March  31,  1945:  We  spent  the 

day  with  the  faculty  of  Nan 
Wen  Chuan  University  at  South 
Hot  Springs.  There  we  talked 
with  the  journalism  students, 
had  lunch  and  returned  to  the 
city  for  a  cocktail  party  given  at 
5  o’clock  by  American  Army  of¬ 
ficers  in  Chungking. 

At  7  p.m.  we  had  dinner  wilii 
the  editor  and  staff  of  Takung- 
poo,  Chungking's  most  outstand¬ 
ing  paper,  with  editor  Wang 
Yun-sheng  and  Kuping  Tsao, 
general  manager,  as  hosts. 

April  1,  1945:  With  Chairman 
Forrest  and  Dean  Ackerman  de¬ 
ciding  to  rest.  McGill  went  45 
miles  through  the  country  to 
North  Hot  Springs  at  Pei  Pei  on 
the  Yangtze,  where  he  talked 
with  journalism  students  and 
students  generally  of  Futan  Uni¬ 
versity. 

That  night  we  had  dinner  as 
guests  of  George  Atcheson. 
United  States  Charge  d'Affaires. 

April  2,  1945:  On  Monday  at 
4  p.m.  we  saw  the  Generalissimo 
for  40  minutes.  He  said  he  had 
heard  and  read  of  our  mission 
before  we  arrived  and  was  in 
accord  with  it.  China,  he  pledged, 
would  abolish  censorship  when 
the  war  ended  and  he  would,  he 
said,  support  with  all  his  power 
the  ASNE  plan  for  a  pledge  by 
nations  in  treaties  that  would 
permit  a  free  flow  of  information 
between  nations.  He  discussed 
with  Dean  Ackerman  the  Chung¬ 
king  School  of  Journalism  and 
endorsed  its  purposes. 

He  talked  strategy  with  Chair¬ 
man  Forrest,  agreeing  the  Japs 
showed  little  strategic  plan  in 
China,  but  seemed  to  make  un¬ 
related  dashes  here  and  there. 

China,  he  predicted,  would  be 
liberated  by  the  end  of  1946. 

He  spoke  rather  lightly  of  the 
communists,  who  hold  about  as 
much  territory  as  he.  He  said 
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they  were  not  important,  being 
merely  a  lot  of  murderers  and 
bandits.  He  said  no  propaganda 
was  needed  to  offset  their  ar¬ 
gument  as  the  Chinese  people 
knew  them  too  well. 

He  was  very  gracious  and 
courteous,  presenting  us  each 
with  his  autographed  photo¬ 
graph  on  departure. 

Before  leaving  Chungking,  the 
Committee  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  Mr.  T.  T.  Hsiao. 
President  of  the  Chinese  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Association,  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  views  of  that  or¬ 
ganization.  The  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  Chinese.  A  translation 
appears  below. 

April  3.  1945;  Departed  Chung¬ 
king  8:45  a.m.  Dean  Ackerman, 
having  learned  Columbia  again 
would  maintain  the  School  of 
Journalism,  remained  behind  to 
arrange  its  affairs. 

We  arrived  at  Kunming  at 
11:15.  Chairman  Forrest  saw 
General  C.  L.  Chennault  and 
McGill  .saw  General  Gilbert  K. 
Chives,  of  Atlanta. 

General  Chennault  believes 
that  clearing  the  Japs  out  of 
China  will  not  be  a  short  opera¬ 
tion  and  may  take  until  the  end 
of  1946.  He  said  that  the  Jap¬ 
anese  military  have  reverted  to 
savagery  and  he  likened  them  to 
a  hill  of  Asiatic  ants  that  when 
kicked,  run  in  all  directions, 
biting  everything  in  sight,  in¬ 
cluding  one  another.  They  over¬ 
run  Chinese  villages,  he  said, 
and  burn,  loot  and  kill. 

General  Chives,  in  command 


The  Chinese  National  Press 
Association 

April  2,  1945. 

29  Hsing  Lung  Street, 

Tung  Yuan  Men.  Chungking. 
Wilbur  S.  Forrest. 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  McGill. 

Mr.  Carl  W.  Ackerman, 
c/o  Press  Hostel.  Chungking. 
Gentlemen ; 

We  feel  happy  and  fortunate 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  from  you  the  splendid  efforts 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  has  made  and  is 
making  towards  the  promotion 
of  the  freedom  of  news  move¬ 
ment.  and  the  successful  and 
fruitful  contacts  you  have  made 
in  your  present  visits  to  various 
friendly  capitals. 

We  hope  you  will  assure  the 
American  press  upon  your  re¬ 
turn  to  your  country  of  the  full 
and  wholehearted  support  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  press  to¬ 
wards  this  movement.  We  en¬ 
tirely  share  your  view  that  the 
free  flow  of  news  between  na¬ 
tions  after  the  war  will  result  in 
closer  and  better  understanding 
between  people  and  ensure  en¬ 
during  peace,  but  we  believe 
that  such  news  must  essentially 
represent  impartial,  fair  and  ac¬ 
curate  reports  as  well  as  inter¬ 
pretations  of  conditions  and  de¬ 
velopments  in  various  countries. 


of  supplies  at  Kunming,  believes 
that  air  transport  over  the 
Himalaya  “Hump”  has  become 
more  important  than  either  of 
the  tortuous,  winding  supply 
roads  leading  into  China.  While 
we  were  on  the  field,  a  four- 
motor  plane  landed  from  India, 
with  a  cargo  of  Missouri  mules, 
the  “jeep”  of  the  jungle  trails. 
Other  planes  were  discharging 
tons  of  heavy  cargo  and  were 
landing  or  taking  off  every  two 
and  a  half  minutes. 

INDIA 

April  3,  1945:  We  departed  at 
5:07  p.m.,  landing  at  Myityina. 
Burma,  at  6:57,  and  took  off  at 
8:02.  arriving  at  Barrackport 
Airport.  Calcutta,  at  12:12  mid¬ 
night.  We  drove  to  Dum  Dum 
Airport,  25  miles,  and  slept  three 
hours. 

April  4.  1945:  We  took  off  at 
7:04.  landed  at  Gaya  9:05.  at 
Agra  at  1:20,  and  arrived  at  New 
Delhi  at  3:30.  U.  S.  Minister 
Merrell.  and  Ralph  Block,  of 
OWI.  with  Major  Dillard  of 
Army  Public  Relations  took  us 
in  charge  and  to  the  Imperial 
Hotel.  Dead  tired,  we  washed 
up.  ate  dinner  and  retired. 

April  5,  1945;  That  morning 
we  called  on  Sir  Sultan  Ahmed, 
member  of  the  Viceroy  council 
for  information  and  broadcast¬ 
ing.  and  G.  S.  Bosman.  secretary 
of  the  department. 

They  declared  for  the  ASNE 
program  in  principle,  but  said 
unless  all  nations  joined  in.  the 
result  would  be  chaos.  India, 


The  Chinese  National  Press 
Association,  whose  members  in¬ 
clude  publishers,  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  of  newspapers  and  news 
agencies  in  all  parts  of  China, 
has  already  formed  a  special 
committee  to  study  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Its  work  is  still  being  car¬ 
ried  on.  It  is  our  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  ( 1 )  the  powers  that  be 
of  each  country  should  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  free  flow  of  news 
between  nations  will  benefit  not 
only  the  press,  the  people,  but 
also  the  various  governments 
subscribing  to  this  policy;  (2) 
the  success  of  this  movement 
will  to  a  large  extent  depend  on 
the  determined  and  continued  ef¬ 
forts  by  the  press  to  improve  the 
ethical  standard  of  the  profes¬ 
sion;  and  (3)  the  press  should 
never  be  made  a  primarily 
profit  -  making  enterprise  but 
should  become  a  great  cultural 
force  serving  the  people  of  all 
nations.  The  Association  wishes 
to  assure  you  that  the  vigorous 
promotion  of  the  freedom  of 
news  movement  will  be  one  of 
the  major  undertakings  of  the 
Association. 

Wishing  you  a  pleasant  as  well 
as  successful  trip. 

Yours  sincerly, 

(Signed)  T.  T.  Hsiao, 
President, 

The  Chinese  National  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


with  its  many  conflicting  reij. 
gions,  organizations,  intriguM 
and  emotions,  perhaps  has  moic 
wierd  half-truths  told  it  thin 
any  other  country  through  on* 
m^ium  or  another.  When  w« 
were  there,  one  paper  was  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  might  never  meet 
because  of  disputes;  another  was 
writing  the  Indian  delegation 
had  been  insulted;  and  still  an¬ 
other  was  saying  it  hoped  it  had 
been  insulted  because  it  repre¬ 
sented  the  English,  not  India, 
and  was  composed  of  a  lot  of 
bought-up  chameleons. 

Here,  too.  we  found  the  OWI 
had  made  a  serious  study  of  AP. 
U  P.,  INS,  Reuters  and  other 
agency  material.  They  weredii- 
turbed  because  American  agen¬ 
cies  sent  a  file  heavily  filled  witt 
race  disturbance  news,  became 
Indian  papers  like  to  print  those 
troubles;  with  American  crinw 
and  other  news  of  that  type.  'The 
competition  between  AP,  U.P. 
and  Reuters  to  get  into  print 
was  having,  in  their  opinion,  a 
bad  effect. 

Sir  Olaf  Caroe,  secretary  for 
external  affairs,  was  with  us  in 
principle,  but  said  the  applica¬ 
tion  would  be  difficult  until  the 
journalists  themselves  found  a 
way  to  curb,  or  abolish,  the 
journals  which  lived  on  false 
rumors  and  sensation. 

Sir  John  Colville,  Viceroy  pro 
tern,  but  under  the  law  the  ac¬ 
tual  Viceroy  in  the  absence  of 
that  official,  received  us  in  the 
absence  of  General  Wavell  in 
England. 

His  views  were  essentially 
those  of  Sir  Olaf  Caroe,  agree¬ 
ment  but  no  idea  how  it  might 
be  applied  until  journalism 
cleans  its  own  nest. 

What  we  don’t  realize  is  that 
some  countries  are  where  we 
were  in  journalism  fifty  year* 
ago,  when  papers  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to  news  and  much  to  per¬ 
sonalities,  political  feuds,  name- 
calling  and  so  on. 

At  5  o’clock  we  met  at  tea  all 
the  editors  of  Delhi.  They  were 
presided  over  by  Devadas  Gan¬ 
dhi.  son  of  the  Mahatma.  They 
heard  us  through  and  Gandhi 
speaking,  said  they  of  course 
joined  us.  Freedom,  and  a  free 
flow  of  news,  was  what  the  In¬ 
dian  editors  wanted.  They 
asked  us  how  there  could  be  a 
free  press  without  a  free  peo¬ 
ple  and  asked  us  what  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  ASNE  would  be  to¬ 
ward  Indian  freedom.  We  here, 
as  in  other  places,  kept  care¬ 
fully  out  of  local  politics  and 
did  not  allow  ourselves  to 
come  involved.  We  simply  seid 
that  we  could  not.  since  we 
visited  many  countries. 

The  questions  were  intelligenj 
with  one  exception.  The  local 
communist  ask^  such  ridiculom 
questions,  saying  he  had  read 
in  PM  and  “The  Brass  Check 
the  Soviet  papers  were  mom 
free  than  those  in  New  York 
We  replied  there  was  no  Soviw 
Union  when  “The  Brass  Che^ 
was  written  and  that  PM  had 
never  made  any  such  statemeot 
He  was  amazed  to  know  there 
was  a  communist  paper  in  New 
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York  and  did  not  really  believe 
it. 

Gandhi  made  a  really  master¬ 
ful  speech,  saving  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  the  British  let  us  in:  but 
that  since  they  had  and  since 
thev  had  been  invited  to  meet 
with  us  and  allowed  to  come,  he 
imagined  it  was  all  right  to 
speak. 

The  papers  of  India,  he  said, 
had  the  appearance  of  freedom, 
but  the  spirit  of  freedom  was 
dead.  Censorship  and  suppres¬ 
sion  and  distortion  of  news  was 
the  rule,  he  said. 

Gandhi  extended  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  a  hearty  welcome  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  press  of  India.  As  a 
representative  of  the  A.-I.N.E.C.. 
the  largest  press  organization  of 
India,  he  expressed  regret  that 
the  Committee  could  not  meet 
the  President  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  due  to  an  all-to-brief  stay 
in  India.  ( Since  the  President, 
Mr.  Brelvi,  a  Bombay  editor,  was 
in  that  city  and  the  Committee 
was  in  New  Delhi,  this  was  to  be 
regretted  by  the  Committee 

t£>.) 

Mr.  Gandhi  continued  that  it 
was  but  fair,  he  felt,  that  he 
should  state  quite  bluntly  that 
there  was  no  genuine  freedom  of 
the  press  in  India.  On  the  whole, 
the  press  in  India,  he  said,  re¬ 
mained  in  a  state  of  constant 
dread  and  any  real  exercise  of 
freedom  was  visited  with  a  se¬ 
ries  of  penalties  which  most 
newspapers  were  in  no  position 
to  endure.  The  position  was 
complicated,  he  said,  by  the  po¬ 
litical  situation. 

Mr.  Gandhi’s  speech  was  in 
effect  an  appeal  for  open  sup¬ 
port  in  India’s  desire  to  be  rid 
of  British  rule.  He  stressed 
the  point  that  there  could  be  no 
freedom  of  the  press  without 
freedom  of  the  country,  and  the 
Indian  press  expected  that  fact 
to  be  openly  admitted  by  spon- 
»rs  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
»nd  news.  Proceeding,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  read  a  de- 
icription  of  America  in  an 
American  journal  as  a  man  il¬ 
luminated  by  his  own  campfire, 
while  others  peered  at  him  from 
the  encircling  gloom.  He  said 
that  while  the  Indian  press  were 
(lad  to  welcome  the  visitors  as 
missionaries  bearing  a  torch  lit 
from  the  American  campfire,  he 
would  like  them  to  understand 
that  India  represented  a  particu- 
lorly  dark  spot  in  the  encircling 
(loom. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Gandhi  de¬ 
clared  that  the  ASNE  Committee 
could  rely  on  the  sympathy  and 
^operation  of  the  press  of  India 
in  their  mission. 

following  day,  Mr.  Gan¬ 
dhi's.  newspaper,  the  Hindustan 
J’hMs,  carried  a  lengthy  edi¬ 
torial  captioned  “Freedom  of 
News,”  saying  in  part: 

^  “todia,  perhaps,  provides  the 
W  example  of  a  throttled  press. 
"«  are  not  referring  to  censor- 
*ip.  for  which  even  security 
no  sufficient  excuse.  Not 
■dy  is  our  government  alien 
■parting  an  alien  color  to  of- 
news  and  radio  services 
mrt  our  main  domestic  news  ser- 
’**  is  British-owned,  British 


operated  and  British  inspired. 
To  frame  a  news  charter  for 
countries  ranging  from  free 
America  to  slave  India,  and  even 
more  to  apply  such  a  charter, 
would  require  a  comprehensive 
outlook,  a  radical  change  in 
vision.  We  are  sure  that  the 
American  editors,  while  they 
may  have  received  assurances 
from  the  governments  and  the 
press  of  various  countries,  have 
no  misgivings  about  mere  lip 
service,  particularly  from  gov¬ 
ernments  which  have  clamped 
tight  restrictions  on  the  press.” 

April  6,  1945:  We  visited  the 
Indian  Assembly  and  had  lunch 
in  the  building  as  guests  of  Sir 
Sultan  Ahmed. 

That  night  the  Indians  gave  us 
a  dinner.  There  was  no  discus¬ 
sion.  other  than  ordinary  table 
conversation.  It  was  friendly 
and  enjoyable.  We  were  passed 
about  from  group  to  group  be¬ 
fore  dinner  and  there  were  many 
questions  about  us,  our  mission, 
the  Society  and  so  on. 

April  7,  1945:  We  took  off  at 
7:36  a.m.  via  Agra,  Baya,  and  on 
to  Dum  Dum  and  Calcutta.  We 
went  to  the  press  hostel  and 
that  night  had  dinner  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Robert  Neyland,  of  the 
Calcutta  area. 

April  8,  1945;  Airborne  at 
12:26  noon,  but  returned  at 
12:47,  “pouch”  mail  having  been 
left  behind.  We  took  off  at 
1:47  and  returned  at  2:58  with 
one  engine  bad. 

We  took  off  at  11:33  that  night 
in  a  C-54  with  cots  in  it.  We 
slept  well,  arriving  at  Colombo. 
Ceylon,  at  6:19  a.m. 

April  9,  1945:  We  spent  the  day 
there,  departing  at  1:41  for 
Australia.  This  was  on  the  long¬ 
est  water-hop  in  the  world, 
3,000  miles  with  no  islands  for 
stopping  places.  We  crossed  the 
Equator  at  5:22  p.m.,  Indian 
time,  and  had  no  special  cele¬ 
bration  except  to  peer  out  the 
window  in  the  vain  hope  of  see¬ 
ing  it.  There  was  not  even  a 
slight  bump. 

AUSTRALIA 

April  10,  1945:  We  landed  at 
Exmouth  Bay.  Australia.  15 
hours  and  25  minutes  out  of  Co¬ 


lombo.  having  used  3,200  gal¬ 
lons  of  gas.  There  is  an  ATC 
airport  and  little  else  at  Ex¬ 
mouth  Gulf. 

We  took  off  at  9:29  for  Dar¬ 
win  and  landed  there  at  4:27. 
After  a  night  there,  we  left  next 
morning  through  the  interior, 
bv  Royal  Australian  Air  Force 
plane,  a  troop  carrier. 

April  11.  1945:  We  took  off  at 
6:02  a.m..  via  Gorrie.  Cloncurry 
to  Charleville  where  we  spent 
the  night.  It  was  a  rough, 
crowded,  bucket-seat  trip. 

April  12,  1945:  Took  off  at  6 
a.m.  and  arrived  at  Brisbane 
8:45  a.m.  We  spent  the  day 
there  and  were  delay^  from  a 
7:30  departure  that  night  until 
2:05  a.m..  when  we  took  off  in 
a  RAAF  troop  carrier  en  route 
to  Melbourne  to  have  an  engine 
changed.  From  Darwin  to  Mel¬ 
bourne  is  roughly  2,500  miles. 

April  13.  1945:  We  took  off  at 
2:05  a.m.,  landed  at  Sydney  4:55. 
took  off  at  5:35  and  arrived  at 
Melbourne  at  8:25  a.m.  In  the 
lobby  of  Menzies  Hotel  on  arri¬ 
val  (Friday  morning  there  and 
Thursday  evening  in  America), 
we  first  heard  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  death.  During  the 
day  every  flag  in  Melbourne  flew 
at  half  mast. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove 
with  Sir  Keith  Murdock,  a 
friend  of  the  United  States  and 
a  leading  publisher,  to  his  coun¬ 
try  home  for  a  quiet  family 
dinner. 

April  14.  1945:  After  a  lunch 
with  Sir  Keith  and  some  of  his 
friends,  we  went  to  an  official 
newspaper  dinner  that  evening 
at  the  Athenaeum  Club.  Those 
present  were:  William  Dunstan. 
general  manager,  the  Herald  and 
Times,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Proprietors’  Associa¬ 
tion;  E.  G.  Knox,  managing  di¬ 
rector  and  editor.  The  Argvs; 
R.  Simmons,  associate  editor, 
■The  Herald:  M.  McFarlane.  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Age;  George  Taylor, 
editor.  The  Sun  News;  E.  Doyle 
of  the  Herald.  A.  W.  Wynne, 
manager  of  the  Australian  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  A.  Burburry.  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  The  Sun  News; 
H.  Lrf)vett.  associate  editor.  Her¬ 
ald. 


Australia,  of  course,  has  been 
fighting  for  her  own  free  press 
and  won.  some  twelve  months 
ago.  a  great  victory  over  Army 
censorship  which  had  reached 
into  the  political  news.  It  was 
a  magnificent  victory  and  they 
were  readv  to  join  with  us. 

While  the  adherence  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  editors  to  the  proposal 
that  greater  press  freedom 
should  have  recognition  in  inter¬ 
national  peace  treaties  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  we  had  a 
deeper  reason  for  our  visit  to  the 
Commonwealth.  This  was  the  de¬ 
mand  heard  in  many  countries 
for  an  international  organization 
of  the  press  in  which  the  voices 
of  editors  in  smaller  nations 
might  be  heard  and  by  which 
the  standards  of  international 
journalism  could  possibly  be  im¬ 
proved.  We  brought  up  with 
Australian  editors  the  suggestion 
that  since  the  idea  had  origin¬ 
ated  in  Australia  more  than  a 
year  ago,  there  would  still  be 
the  possibility  that  Australia  in 
her  unique  geographical  situa¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  East  and  West 
could  initiate  such  a  world  gath¬ 
ering  so  ardently  desired  by 
many. 

During  our  conversations  in 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Canberra 
and  Brisbane  the  point  was  made 
that  while  it  might  appear  de- 
sirabie  that  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain  should  take  the 
initiative,  it  was  true  that  some 
nations  might  interpret  this 
wrongly.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  either  Australia  or  Canada 
were  to  be  preferred. 

April  15.  1945:  We  spent  a 
quiet  day  ( Sunday )  with  friends. 

April  16.  1945:  Spent  the  day 
at  Healesville  Wild  Life  Sanc¬ 
tuary.  about  thirty  miles  from 
Melbourne.  We  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  P.  Crosby  Morri¬ 
son.  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  at  Melbourne  and 
editor  of  Wild  Life.  We  fed  the 
Duckbill  Platypus  and  learned 
that  it  lives  in  a  “platypussap^”: 
fed  emus,  echitnas.  admired 
kookaburra  birds,  kangaroos, 
wallabies,  the  Lyre  bird  and  the 
Cassowary  bird  which  has  a  real 
bone  head.  We  generally  studied 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  Australia, 
which  is  so  different. 

April  17,  1945:  We  were  the 
guests  of  the  vice  chancellor 
J.  D.  G.  Medley.  University  of 
Melbourne,  at  the  University. 
Purely  social. 

April  18,  1945:  Departed  7:10 
a.m.  by  Australian  Air  Line 
plane  to  Sydney,  arriving  at 
10:07.  We  lunched  at  the  home 
on  Sydney  Harbor  of  Warwick 
Fairfax,  director  of  John  Fair¬ 
fax  and  Sons.  Pty.  Ltd.,  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Her¬ 
ald.  and  Lady  Fairfax,  his 
mother. 

At  3  o’clock  we  met  with  the 
leading  Sydney  newspaper  men: 
R.  A.  Henderson,  general  man¬ 
ager,  the  Herald,  Fairfax,  pro¬ 
prietor  and  editor:  Elric  J.  Ken¬ 
ney,  executive  officer,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers,  owners  of 
The  Sun  and  other  publications. 
Brian  Penton.  acting  editor  in 
chief  of  The  Telegraph;  S.  Wil¬ 
son,  manager  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Press;  R.  Doutreband, 


HEADQUARTERS.  ARMY  AIR  FORCES 
Washington 

lanuary  8.  1945 

Messrs.  Wilbur  Forrest 
Carl  Ackerman 
Ralph  McGill 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  grateful  to  you  gentlemen  for  calling  on  me  the 
other  evening  and  advising  me  as  to  the  program  and  plans 
for  your  visit  to  the  various  theaters  of  operation.  I  am  glad 
to  learn  of  this  tour  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  freest  and 
promptest  dissemination  of  news  compatible  with  the  dictates 
of  military  security. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  are  desirous,  so  far  as  possible,  of 
making  all  their  facilities  available  to  you  in  the  course  of 
your  tour.  I  am  glad  to  conunend  you  to  all  Army  Air  Forces 
commanders  in  the  various  theatres  and  to  bespeak  for  you 
their  maximum  cooperation. 

I  hope  you  will  bring  this  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  re¬ 
spective  commanders  and  am  sure  that  they  will  provide  to 
you  all  assistance  within  their  power. 

Sincerely  yours. 

(Signed)  H.  H.  Arnold 
H.  H.  ARNOLD. 

Commanding  General.  Army  Air  Forces. 
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general  manager.  Associated 
Newspapers;  A.  H.  McLaughlin, 
news  editor.  The  Herald:  Cyril 
Pearl,  editor.  The  Sydney  Tele¬ 
graph;  Delmore  W.  McCay,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Proprietors’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

We  discussed  the  ASNE  pro¬ 
posals.  There  was  agreement. 
Henderson,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment.  doubted  if  it  could  be  done 
on  an  international  basis,  but 
there  was  thorough  agreement 
and  the  papers  gave  the  subject 
a  really  tremendous  play  with 
articles  and  editorials. 

The  idea  of  an  International 
Organization  also  met  with  great 
favor  and  Australians  in  Sydney 
set  to  work  to  promote  it. 

April  19.  1945:  We  drove  220 
miles  to  Canberra,  the  capital 
city.  We  failed  to  meet  Prime 
Minister  John  Curtin,  who  was 
ill  at  home.  We  did  talk  to  John 
A.  Beasley,  vice-president  of  the 
Executive  Council,  who  spoke 
for  the  Prime  Minister;  Arthur 
Prakeford,  Minister  for  Air,  and 
H.  Claude  Barnard,  M.P.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
committee  on  social  services. 

The  government  does  not  have 
the  support  of  a  single  Australian 
newspaper  and  members  were 
very  touchy  on  the  subject.  They 
felt  newspapers  were  not  fair, 
would  not  give  as  much  space 
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to  an  answer  as  to  a  charge,  and 
were  actually  considering  some 
bills  to  regulate  the  press,  re¬ 
quiring  it  to  give  as  much  space 
to  an  answer  by  a  government 
member  as  was  given  in  any 
charge  against  him.  We  spoke 
emphatically  against  such  ac¬ 
tion.  urging  them  not  to  do  so 
as  the  results  inevitably  would 
be  bad.  The  government  cur¬ 
rently  was  undergoing  a  rough 
lot  of  criticism  and  skins  were 
thin.  They  probably  will  not 
introduce  such  legislation. 

We  also  talked  with  Robert 
G.  Menzies,  the  opposition 
leader. 

Avril  20,  1945:  We  called  on 
OWI  and  Yank  magazine.  Rained 
out  of  all  else. 

April  21,  1945:  Departed  Mas¬ 
cot  Field  9:40  a.m.  and  arrived 
Brisbane.  12:20. 

April  22, 1945:  (Sunday)  Cock¬ 
tails  at  11  a.m.  with  Joe  Ragland, 
our  popular  Consul.  Dinner  at 
Officers’  Club  with  General  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Donaldson,  Jr.,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  area.  Dinner  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Williams,  he 
being  editor  of  the  Herald  at 
Brisbane. 

April  23,  1945:  Jack  Williams 
had  us  to  lunch  with  a  few 
newspaper  men  and  some  of 
Brisbane’s  better  known  citizens. 
We  explained  the  mission.  No 


official  action,  it  being  social. 

April  24,  1945:  Plane  can- 
cell^.  Drove  to  Southport,  63 
miles,  to  Pacific  Ocean  beach. 

April  25.  1945:  Departed  4:27 
a.m.  from  Amberly  Field.  25 
miles  out  of  Brisbane,  in  con¬ 
verted  Liberator  bomber,  ten 
seats  and  freight. 

Arrived  Tontouta  Airport,  Nu- 
mea.  New  Caledonia.  9:27.  De¬ 
parted  10:20. 

Arrived  Nadi  Airport.  Fiji 
Islands.  Viti  Livu,  3:55:  De¬ 
parted  5:15. 

One  hundred  miles  out.  we 
crossed  the  Date  Line  and  ran 
into  Tuesday. 

Arrived  Canton  Island  12:45 
a.m.  Wednesday  morning,  hav¬ 
ing  run  out  of  Tuesday  again. 
Departed  2:45  a.m. 

Arrived  in  rainstorm  at  Christ¬ 
mas  Island  at  8:45  a.m.  Departed 
10:18  a.m. 

Arrived  at  Hickam  Field, 
Honolulu.  4:42  p.m.  To  billets. 
Hickam  Field.  To  bed  early. 

April  26,  1945:  Entertained  at 
lunch  by  Riley  Allen,  editor  of 
the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin. 

Departed  Hickam  Field  at 
6:10  p.m. 

April  27.  1945:  Arrived  6:45 
a.m..  San  Francisco. 

We  had  visited  11  major  coun¬ 


tries,  some  22  cities  for  meetingi, 
and  traveled  more  than  40,000 
miles  around  the  world,  all  by 
air. 

Time  will  tell  what  this  mis¬ 
sion  has  accomplished.  But  even 
before  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  sit  down  to  negotiate  the 
instruments  of  peace,  it  is  patent 
that  freedom  of  the  press  inter 
nationally  is  an  important  part 
of  any  enduring  peace  in  the 
kind  of  a  world  we  live  in;  that 
there  are  editors  all  over  the 
world  who  understand  this  and 
who  will  fight  with  words  to  ar 
complish  it;  that  many  states¬ 
men  from  the  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment  down  are  already  con¬ 
vinced  of  it  and  will  lend  their 
influence  for  it;  that  there  art 
others  who  have  given  it  mere  ! 
lip  service  and  will  seek  to  1 
avoid  it.  I, 

However,  back  of  the  mission  t 
of  your  Committee  is  the  power  ! 
and  initiative  of  the  American 
government  which  believes  in  i 
press  freedom. 

Perhaps  the  seeds  sown  by  i 
your  Committee  will  grow  and  [ 
flourish,  some  more  readily  than 
others,  but  in  the  end  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  all  nations  will  know  i 
each  other  better  and  the  prob-  j 
lems  of  nations  may  be  more  ' 
readily  understood  through  a 
truer  and  freer  flow  of  news. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 
Washington 

Dec.  29.  1944 

My  dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you.  Dean  C.  W,  Ackerman  of 
Columbia  University  and  Mr.  Ralph  E.  McGill  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  are  undertaking  a  visit  to  the  countries  throughout 
the  world  to  urge  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  is  almost  presumptuous  for  me  to  add  my  own  endorse¬ 
ment  to  those  which  you  already  have  received,  but  I  do  so  in 
order  to  bespeak  for  you  the  cooperation  of  Navol  officers 
whom  you  may  meet  on  your  journey. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  free  press  of  America  for  our  citizens' 
understanding  of  the  Navy,  ond  the  facilitating  of  your  journey 
will  be  a  small  installment  in  repayment.  I  am  writing  a  letter 
to  Admiral  Nimitz  calling  his  attention  to  the  probability  that 
you  will  turn  up  in  his  area. 

When  you  return  from  your  trip.  I  would  appreciate  an 
informal  report  on  what  you  have  seen  and  heard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  James  Forrestal 

Mr.  Wilbur  Forrest 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Now  York,  Now  York 


WAR  DEPARTMENT 
The  Chief  of  Staff 
Washington 

December  23,  1944 

Dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

I  received  your  letter  describing  your  proposed  trip  with 
Dean  C.  W.  Ackerman  and  Ralph  E.  McGill.  I  am  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  your  mission  and  wish  you 
every  success  in  furthering  the  cause  of  a  free  world  pretf 
as  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  a  common  working  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Community  of  Nations  after  this  war. 

You  and  ihe  other  members  of  the  committee  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  see  much  of  the  Army  throughout  your  trip,  and  I  would 
appreciate  very  much  an  informol  report  on  your  return  as  to 
your  observations  and  conclusions. 

We  will  be  glad  to  facilitate  your  travel  and  take  care 
of  you  while  within  our  areas  as  well  as  we  properly  can. 
I  have  asked  General  Surles  to  follow  through  on  this. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  G.  C.  MarshaU 

Mr.  Wilbur  Forrest 
Assistant  Editor 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York,  New  York 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Jene  It.  1*4* 


THE  SECRETARV  OF  STATE 
WASHINGTON 


December  18,  1944 


TO  AI^  AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  OFFICERS. 

I  am  giving  this  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Wilbur  Forrest,  who  is  the  Assistant  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Mr.  Forrest 
and  his  two  associates.  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  and 
Mr.  Ralph  McGill,  are  leaving  toward  the  end  of  this 
month  on  a  journey  to  the  principal  capitals  of 
Europe,  to  the  Orient,  Australia  and  later  to  South 
America.  As  representatives  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  their  purpose  Is  to  talk  with 
foreign  newsmen  and  government  officials  regarding 
the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  world  news  with 
the  objective  of  fostering  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  nations  and  peoples  throu^  achieving  freer 
news  distribution. 

Mr.  Forrest  and  his  associates  are  embarking 
upon  a  very  Important  mission  and  I  feel  that  they 
should  be  afforded  evei?y  facility  which  might  help 
them  in  the  country  to  which  you  are  accredited. 

Mr.  Forrest  is  the  bearer  of  a  special  passport, 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  enjoy  knowing  these 
gentlemen  and  that  you  will  do  whatever  you  ap¬ 
propriately  can  to  assist  them  to  make  their  journey 
a  success. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


December  18,  1944 


My  dear  Mr,  Forrest, 

I  am  greatly  Interested  In  the  Journey  planned 
by  you  and  yotar  associates.  Dean  Carl  C.  Ackerman  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University,  and 
Mr,  Ralph  McGill,  Editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
of  which  you  are  Vice  President,  I  note  that  you  plan 
to  visit  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe  and  then 
travel  to  the  Orient,  Australia  and  South  America,  on 
a  world  tour,  and  that  you  desire  to  confer  with  lead¬ 
ing  foreign  newsmen  and  with  government  officials  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  benefit  to  the  peoples 
of  all  countries  that  would  derive  from  accomplishing 
freer  and  better  dissemination  of  world  news, 

I  believe  that  your  journey  can  achieve  impor¬ 
tant  results  of  benefit  to  all  peoples,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  aided  In  every  possible  way  by  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States 
to  whom  the  Secretary  of  State  la  transmitting  in¬ 
structions  , 

With  cordial  wishes  for  your  success. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 


Mr,  i^illbur  Forrest 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York,  New  York 


